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things, must be of great interest in every respect. The Turkish 
empire presents, moreover, such singular features in its govern- 
ment and religion, and has developed such wonderful energies 
in the course of ages, that it deserves more than a passing 
scrutiny in the apparent evening of its existence. We therefore 
propose now to cast an attentive and impartial glance at the 
history of this distinguished and historical people, and to present 
a lively picture of its administration, creed, and customs, in a 
few broad outlines. For it is only by this examination of the 
internal structure of the once mighty Ottoman empire that we 
can discover the secret of its former greatness and of its present 
weakness. IN'otwithstanding the thunder of battles muttering 
or roaring in the East, an impenetrable veil hangs over the 
future of this giant empire ; but whatever may be its future 
destiny, it cannot be without the most incalculable influence on 
the state of the other European nations. 



TURKEY, 

PAST AND PRESENT, 



PART I, ^HISTORY. 



CHAPTER I. 

PBOH THE OEIGIN OP THE EMPIRE TO THE TAKING OF 
CONSTANTINOPLE, A.D. 1453. 

The vast steppes of Mongolia and Tartary Lave exercised a 
mighty influence over the history of the human race. They have . 
nurtured warlike and ferocious tribes that have often brought 
destruction and devastation over the earth. The shepherd 
races of these steppes, the Avars, the Moguls, the Alani, the 
Huns, and the Turks, have shaken the world. Though at one 
period knowledge and culture passed from the East to the West, 
barbarism and ignorance inundated Europe subsequently from 
the same quarter, incarnate in the unsightly and sanguinary 
Calmuck hosts. Mounted on their bony but indefatigable Cos- 
sack horses, these monsters of the fore-world appear, in fabulous 
forms, issuing from the salt deserts of Asia, and settling, like a 
cloud of locusts, on the fair lands of Iran, Turiin, and the Lesser 
Asia, till their tide swept over the Bosphorus and the Vistula 
into the heart of Europe, where alliances with the fairer pro- 
portions of the Caucasian race smoothed the harsher features of 
their type into the modern Turk and Russ. First appear the 
Hiognu, who are generally considered of Turkish origin, and 
who inhabited the desert of Cobi, where, bein^ pushed back in 
Central Asia, they sent forth waves of population as far as old 
Finland, at the Ural. This convulsion drove the Huns, Avars, 
and sundrjr other hordes, into Europe. Thus a poisonous wind 
has blown in chronic gusts from the sand- wastes of Mongolia, 
laying waste the fruits of Greek, Roman, and Saracen culture : 
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and Mongolia has been a vast volcano pouring forth snooessive 
streams of human lava, including the great eruptions and up- 
heavings that occasioned the fall of the Roman and of the 
Lesser Empire. Mongolia has thus moulded a great part of 
modem history.* 

One of the most remarkable emanations from the wastes of 
Central Asia is the family of Tartars known by the name of 
Turks, who wrought one of the greatest revolutions recorded in 
history. This people is deserving of attention from their demo- 
cratic spirit, their Unitarian dogmas, and their conquests, con- 
verting the inhabitants of a broad expanse of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa into a camp and a temperance society. 

This martial race, once the terror of Christendom, is now its 
bulwark against cmother Tartar invasion. The Ottomans, whose 
galleys under Barbarossa swept the waters and coasts of the 
Mediterranean, and dragged the ornament and the pride of the 
West into the dungeons or the harems of Algiers — ^whose dashing 
soldiery wrestled, often not in vain, wi|;h Prince Eugene, Louis 
of Baden, and Montecuculi— whom popes denounced as objects 
meet for a crusade — ^whom Sobieski smote at Vienna — stand 
forth now as the stronghold of justice, and the buckler thrown 
out to shield Western culture against the tempest of Northern 
aggression. Like Poland, they have lately learnt the bitterness 
of protection and partition ; Russia has stripped them of much 
land, Europe has destroyed the prospects of Greece by assigning 
her to a Bavarian prince ; France has appropriated Algiers to 
herself, and the attitude latterly assumed by the great Western 
Powers towards Turkey shows that they were not indisposed, 
to assist at the dismemberment of the ancient Ottoman Empire 
by the united houses of Romanoff and Hapsburg. 

After this brief outline of the rise, progress, and decline of 
the Ottoman arms, we shall proceed to a somewhat closer in- 
spection of the most remarkable events that have signalized or 
disgraced their historical development. 

HISTOBX OF THE TUKKS PKEVIOTTS TO THE OOKftTJEST 
or COWSTANTnrOPLB (1453). 

1. Origin of the Turks, 

Although the Turks are among the most ancient nations 
recorded in history, it has been usual to date the commence- 
ment of the Ottoman Empire, in the full acceptation of the 
term, from the capture of Constantinople, in 1463. This oon- 
guest was undoubtedly the comer-stone of the structure of 
Turkish greatness, and the empire of the Osmanli was mani- 
festly based upon that event. Nevertheless, tradition derives 

* Anaichten der Natar, von Alexander Ton Humboldt, p. 9. Stittt- 
gardt* Ed. 1826. 
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this martial people from Oghne-Sliati, the 0on of KlT4-Hlia;ti, 
a descendant of Turk, .wlio is the common ancestor of all the 
Turks — ^and is said to have been a mightv king in the time of 
Abraham. His empire was the country called Tttrkistan, kaowii 
to the Persians by the name of Tur^n ; thouprh it is only sub- 
sequently to the Christian era that this nation presents itself 
inliistory under the name of Turks. 

the broad and elerated steppes of Central and Northern Asia^ 
called 1? ufkistaui appear to hare been the cradle of this race ; 
though the affinities of etymology might lead us to other more 
remote landsj and ally the infant Turk in fraternal relationship 
with the youthful Magyar, the Fin, and the Celt— races cognate 
in misfortune, oppression, and gallantry. Without engaging in 
the labyrinths of ethiiographY) We go on to obserye that the 
Turks, like tne Persians ana other Asiatic nation^, appear 
originally to hare been aeyoted to the worship of heathen idols ; 
and it was only some centuries aftet* the advent of Mohamiuedi 
that Salur, who was, in a.d. 960, chief of the Turkish raee« ac- 
cepted Islam, together with some thousands of families ) on 
wnich occasion he called his people Turcomans, to distinguish 
them from the unconverted part of the race* When they sub- 
sequently departed thence^ and aome of them settled in Western 
Armenia, Whilst others stopped oli the eastern shores of the 
Caspian Sea, the former were styled the Western Turcomans, 
and the latter were called Eastern Turcomans, their abode being 
still known by the name of Tilrkistan. The Osmanlis^ who 
have a fl*eat dislike to be styled Turks — a word meaning rob*- 
bers in Persian — ^were named Tov<fKoi by Ptolemv , who says that 
they live by hunting in immense forests on tne sea oi Azof. 
Pomponius Mela and Pliny liketnse represent them as living in 
Barmatia Asiatica« between the Don, tne Volga, and the Caspian 
Bea, and call them Turcas. The Tiirks are still the dominant 
race, not only in ttie Ottoman Empire, but also numerolis on the 
Caspian Sea and in the steppes of Central Asia. One branch, 
severed from the main body of the Turks, resides at present in 
the desert regions eastward of the rivet Lena in Bibena, on the 
shores of the Icy Sea^ forming the tribe of the Jakutes, number- 
ing 88,000. 

The forays and migrations of the Turks appear to have 
radiftted from their head-quarters on the Upper Irtish and the 
gaisan gea, where the Ui^ures now live* who were the first 
Turks that made use of wnting. From this centre, the Turkish 
tribes at different times probably advanced westward, seized 
possession of the Persian throne, shook the empire of the 
Caiiphs^^and founded powerful monarchies in different parts of 
Asia. The greater part of the a,rmy of Genghis Khan probably 
(jonsistqd of xurks, since we find traces of this race in all places 
where that great conqueror made war. Likewise Demur or Timur 
(Tamerlane} and his subjects, who are inaccurately ntykd 

b2 
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Moguls, were Turks, as this prince was only related to the impe- 
rial family of the Mogruls by matrimonial alliance.* 

All the Turks in the present day are, save the Yakutes, Mo- 
hammedans. The Chinese style them the Hoei-tseu. In phi- 
lology and ethnography, the Turks are reckoned as belonging to 
the Caucasian group oi nations and tongues stretching from the 
Altai to the Caucasus. To the same family belong flie Arme- 
nian, Georgian, and some of the Circassian tribes, noted for 
their heroism and love of freedom, and speaking divers un- 
written idioms, t The Turkish lan^age presents four dialects : 
1. The Uiguric ; 2. The Tsch^ataisch, or Bucharian ; 3. The 
Kazan, or Astrachan ; 4. The Constantinopolitan. 

At a very early period, as previously observed, this warlike 
race showed a strong passion for conquest, and a highly military 
spirit; they speedily extended their territory to the borders 
of China, and annexed several provinces of the Persian mo- 
narchy, so that their empire, even in the thirteenth century, 
embraced no inconsiderable compass. But before we analyze 
the development of the Ottoman empire, let us cast a glance on 
the Seljukian dynasty which preceded it, and established a 
powerful monarchy (a.d. 1000 and 1100) ^ the ruins of the 
Caliphate. Toghrul Beg was the founder of this dynasty, and 
was crowned at Bagdad as king of the East and of the West. His 
nephew, Alp-Arslan, took one of the Greek emperors ijrisoner, 
and his son Mel^k-Shah, also named Bschelaleddin, raised the 
empire to the highest pitch of majesty and of ^lory, annexing 
numerous provinces of the Eastern empire to his dominions, as 
far as the straits separating Asia &om Europe. 

Although this prince was a great warrior, he has left behind 
him the reputation of a philanthropic man and a magnanimous 
sovereign. He was once unfortunately involved in war with his 
brother, and whilst the contest was pending, Mel^k-Shah and 
his chief minister were repeating their prayers simultaneously. 
When they had concluded, the sultan inquired of his minister 
what he had demanded of God ? "I have asked this," an- 
swered the courtier : "that thou miayest conquer thy brother." 
Hereunon the prince rejoined — " I nave prayed otherwise. I 
said, God I if it is better for my subjects that my brother 
should reign, and not I, let him have the victory ; if not, let me 
conquer." This prince, emir, or sultan (the terms are almost 
synonymous in Turkish and Arabic), showed, moreover, his 
partiality for knowledge and refinement by improving the 
calendar, which he introduced, altering the year from a lunar 

* Erklarong des Baues der beinhmtesten und merkwurdigsten Ulteren 
iind neueren sprachen, Europa's, Asien's, Afrika's, Amerika's, imd der Sud 
See Inseln. Yon C. W. Bock. Analysis Yerbi, p. 53. Berlin, 1853. 

t Eichoff, p. 11. Yergleicliiing der Sprachen yon Europa und Indien* 
Leipzig, 1846. 
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into a complete solar year ; wldch has occasioiied this method of 
calculation beings called, in his honour, the Chronology of 
Dschelaleddin. 

This great Turkish Seljukian kingdom, however, was gra- 
dually weakened through internal divisions and various enemies ; 
at last, between the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, it was 
completely destroyed by the Moguls. 

2. Founding of the Ottoman Empire, — Omian, 

The actual Ottoman empire was founded in the beginning of 
the thirteenth century by Osman, or Othman, whose history is 
intimately connected with that of his grandfather, Solyman, and 
with the migration of his tribe from east to west. 

This shah, or prince, Solyman migrated in the year 1234, 
with his tribe, consisting of 50,000 souls, to Armenia. At a 
later period, and after Solyman's death, this horde became 
divided; the main body remaining stationary under the 
youngest son of Solyman, Ertoghrul, whose son Osman is pre- 
eminent as the proper founder of that empire which has been 
called after him. He first laid the foundation of a political and 
religious administration, extended the limited dimensions of his 
infant monarchy by conquest, and became ultimately the inde- 
pendent sovereign of the whole territory around Mount Olympus 
in Anatolia. Such was the humble origin of the Ottoman em- 
pire, in 1299.* One century and a haK expired before it became 
firmly established by the conquest of Constantinople, from which 
period it continued to rise and increase, tiU tne conquest of 
Cyprus, in 1571, when it attained the culminating point of its 
splendour and power ; remaining stationary above 150 years, 
till the peace of Carlowitz, in 1698 ; just four centuries from the 
origin of the monarchy — a date marking the commencement of 
its decline, which has advanced in an increasing ratio ever 
since, down to the reign of Mahmoud, the period of the new 
reforms. 

Osman, even at that eaiiy date, began to make encroachments 
on the Eastern empire, by the conquest of sundry cities and 
castles. He likewise strove to estaoUsh a navy, by means of 
which he carried on piracy. In the year 1307, he paid a visit 
to the classically-glorious island of Chios, which the crews 
inhumanly laid waste, murdering the greater part of the 
inhabitants. A similar fate was experienced by the islands of 
Khodes, Samos, Lemnos, Malta, and others. The same remarks 
unhappily apply to the conquests made simultaneously by 

* We shall not here discuss the probability of the connexion of the 
Turks -with the ancient Medes and with Nineveh. The curious reader will 
find 86me interesting particulars on this snlyect in the works of Mr. Layard 
and David Urqubart. 
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the Turks on land ; whole town? were eaptured, plundered, and 
burned, after aU me inhabitants had been slaughtered; these 
primitive barbarians having emulated in this respect the Chris- 
tian armies of Russia under Suwarrow* in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. But, whilst Osman was engaged in capturing the frontier 
oastles of the Bjrzantine empire on the Saugar, the southern 
border of his empire was endangered by an irruption of Tartars. 
Orchan, the son of Osman, succeeded in repelling the incursions 
of the Tartars; and being entrusted by ]iis father with the com- 
mand of an army, he conciuered Broussa, the ancient capital of 
Bvthinia. Osmai^ died in the year 1326, with the satisfaotioii 
of knowing that Broussa would afford a mausoleum for his 
remains and those oi his successors, 

3. Urkhan,^Jnternal Adminutfation* — The Janissaries, 

Urkhan, the soq and successor of Osman, converted Broussa, 
whose magnificent situation rendered it weU worthy the dis- 
tinction, int9 the metropolis of his state; and shortly after 
conquered Niceea, of historical notoriety in the annals of Chris- 
tianity, and also Kioomedia. It is reported that Urkhan was, 
like Cassar, so distinguished fqf clemency in his conquests, that 
the Greeks who came under his sway, though permitted to with- 
draw, preferred to remain, unlike the obdurate and ungrateful 
Poles and Hungarians, so forgetful of the benefits of Eomanoff 
and Hapsburg. As the numerous warlike expeditions in which 
Osman hadbeen engaged had prevented him &om devoting much 
time to civil enactments, Urluianmade it his first care to obtain 
a suit0.ble administration. In this undertaking he was assisted 
by his brother, the sage Ala-ed-din. His new enactments afiected 
t£e mintp the costume, and the army. The right of coining money 
is one of the two attributes of sovereignty, according to Islam ; 
the other consisting in the prayer for the ruling prince every 
Friday in the mosques. The first Turkish money was coined in 
the reign of Urkhan. The second object of his legislative activity 
aSeotaa the costume ; but it did not so much prescribe the nature 
of the material as the colour* and it referred less to the apparel 
of the body than of the head. Though subsequent sumptuary 
laws have apcurately defined the cut, the substance, the lining, 
und the mode of wearing the different kaftans, dolimans, and 
other dresses of honour or official dignity, Urkhan did not inter- 
fere with such trifles, coi^ning himself to the head-dress, which 
has always been a characteristic distinction of nations and of 
conditions in the East. White muslin caps were adopted as the 
universal head-dress of the warriors and princely attendants, in 
order to distinguish the Osmanlis from the Greeks and other 
nations. Their form was circular and conical. The third and most 
important matter of Ala-ed-din' s institutions, was the army, 
which was to be always kept on foot and regularly paid, so that 
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the Turks are the first people who established standing armies, 
the necessary eurse of Chnstendoia. Osman had carried on his 
forays with Tareoman horsemen, who were named Akindschi, 
wanderers or runners, and who always appeared in the £eld as 
often as they were summoned by their lord. Urkhan first insti- 
tuted a body of infantry, makiDR them a permanent and regu- 
larly *paid foree, called Jaja, Piade, or pedestrians. But these 
troops, becoming insolent, on the strength of their nay, soon 
added to the confusion which they had oeen intended to quell. 
This led the military legislator to doYise a profoundly politic and 
sagacious, but somewhat heartless, plan of forioing a bodv of 
troops of Christian children forcibly converted to Islam. These 
Tcheri were new troo]>s, and hence they were called Jani-tcJieri, 
— ^Janissaries. Thus, in former ages, a Christian population be- 
eame the compulsory pillar of Islam and seourge of Chripten- 
dom ; whereas, in modern times, the same race have becon^e the 
Yoluntary defenders of the sultan against Moslem corruption 
and Russian ag^ssion. Boon was the name of Janissaries^ 
carried far and wide on the wings of victory, as the terror of Asi|' 
and Europe. The white muslin turbans of the Janissarie# 
received along appendage, falling down behind, and represent. 
ing an arm, as the sign of victory ; in front, iustead of a plume, 
a wooden spoon stood erect, as a sign of a plentiful larder ; for 
the Ottoman commissariat did not suffer its heroes to starve 
like the Soyers of Paskewitsch, Diebitch, and Gbrtschakoff. 
Their colours were a blood-red flag— a stumbling-block to 
LamartiQe, but the symbol of French renovation— and a silver 
crescent, together with a representation of the double-ed^ed 
sword of Oaeman, completed the standard of the young Christian 
Prsetorians. The names of the officers were taken from the 
kitchen and pantrv, as an evidence of the luxurious and com- 
fortable living of these specimens of the church militant, who 
seem to hkve emiilated the pugnacity, and equalled the voracity, 
of titled plnraHsts nearer home. The colonel of Janissaries was 
styled the sonp-maker, tschorl-badschi, and the other officers 
cBJoyed similar artistic epithets. The great treasure of the 
Janissaries did not consist in the regimental chest, or in the 
corruption and venality of noble colonels, as in England and 
Russia ; but it consisted in a huge camp-kettle, or flesh-pot, not 
only because it boiled their broth, but also because it was looked 
upon as their symbol, their rallying point, their, eagk. Origi- 
nally the smallest number of ttie Janissaries was 1000 men. 
But every year 1000 additional boys were added to Islam and 
to the force, taken from the Christian prisoners ; and when the 
number of these did not suffice, the balance was supplied by the 
Christian population subject to the Porte, till the reign of 
Mohammed IV., when, by beginning to recruit the force with 
Turkish children, some have thought that the Janissaries began 
to degenerate in consequence of the change. 
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After the Janissaries Had been instituted as the heart and 
core of the Ottoman army, the residue of that force was formed 
as follows. To the previously-existing regular infantry, styled 
piads, was allotted landed property, which was subsequently 
changed into feudal, but with the obligation that the pos-. 
sessors should keep the roads for the army in a serviceable 
condition in time oi war. The irregular troops were employed 
as scouts and skirmishers, and at a later period in rowiaff 
the galleys. The cavalry, like the infantry, was divided 
into regulars and irregulars. The cavalry of the standing 
army was divided into four rotts, after the pattern of their 
standards, at first, 2400 men, later many more, who stood 
on the right and left hand of the sultan, in the centre of 
the L'ne of battle and of the camp. Besides the paid cavalry, 
with which the West soon formed acquaintance, under the 
appellation of Sipahi (riders), a feudal body of cavalry was also 
formed, answering to the feudal infantry. They were slyled 
Mosseltmen — ». c, freed from tribute, and were commanded, by 
officers who, if placed over 100 men, were called Biubaschi; 
if. over 1000, Sandschak beys — t. c, standard princes. The 
irregular unpaid and not feudal cavalry received the name of 
Akindschi, or runners, as before stated. The latter and the 
Sipahis soon became the terror of Europe. The Akindschij at 
the time of the first siege of Vienna, roved about through Linz, 
as far as Ratisbon, laying every place waste with fire and 
sword. ' 

Shortly after the adoption of these institutions, the Greek 
emperor, Andronicus, took the field against the Turkish con- 
querors, was beaten by XJrkhan at Pebekanon, in 1330, and also 
at Philokrene. And now the city of Nicaea fell into the hands 
of the Unitarian Turks, Islam was introduced there, the 
Trinity was banished, the Athanasian Creed was forbidden and 
forgotten, the churches were converted into mosques, and the 
government over Mcaea and the circumjacent territory was 
given to the eldest prince, a hopeful young Turkish Tsarovitoh, 
or crown prince. After tbis, tfrkhan advanced in his career of 
conquest in Asia, and strove continually to extend the triumphs 

4. Passage of the Turks into Europe. 

As early as the year 1263, a colony of 12,000 Turcomans 
passed over, not on a bull, like the Europa of mythology, but 
under Saltukdedos, to the west shore of the Black Sea, from 
whence, however, they were soon driven away. Shortly after 
this, another body of Turks passed over, in 1321, harassing tiie 
coasts of Macedonia and Thrace, destroying the crops, and burn- 
ing the towns, for the space of eighteen months ; thus putting a 
stop to all agriculture and commerce. The emperor was obliged 
to purchase exemption from these scourges, by the sacrifice of 
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his crown jewels, — a great piece of self-denial in a Christian em- 
peror. The reigp of Urkhan is the epoch when the first pacific 
and friendly relations were established between the Osmanli 
and the Byzantines: a transition from war to truce, from 
hostility to alliance. The Greek emperors frequently called in 
the aid of the Osmanli in intestine squabbles, and, as has hap- 
pened with the Muscovite auxiliaries at a later date, awakened 
thereby a stronger desire of possessing the Golden Horn and the 
Sweet Waters, in the disinterested out susceptible hearts of 
their military neighbours. At the sanu time, the hostile in- 
cursions of the Turks into Europe became continually more 
frequent and more formidable, in proportion t§ the growth of 
the Turkish naval power. In the year 1333, the Greek emperor 
concluded a treaty with Urkhan, on the condition that the latter 
should not touch the remaining cities of the empire. Neverthe- 
less, in the following year, a s&ong body of Turks again passed 
into Europe, and devastated the fields and the towns. Even in 
1337, the report spread that Urkhan would approach near Con- 
stantinople with a fleet, in order to take permanent possession 
of that coveted spot. The emperor, however, still warded off the 
threatened attack, ^allantl^ and successfully, and tiie Turks 
were forced to retire. StiU, the Greek monarch was blind 
enough to take Turkish auxiliaries into his army, like the 
Gauls and Goths of the Caesars. Hitherto, the aggressions of 
the Turks in Europe had only been local and temporary, with- 
out their having cajjtured any strong fortified place. This 
they succeeded in efiecting in 1367. urkhan caused his son, 
Solyman, to make a fresh attempt at conquest ; and he suc- 
ceeded in overpowering and capturing GaUipoli. Moreover, 
an earthquake, which occurred about this time, having laid 
waste many cities of Thrace, Solyman introduced Turkish 
colonies into that province, and caused the depopulated cities 
to be rebuilt and repeopled. This was the case with the castles 
and towns of Konur, Bulair, Malagara, Ipsala, and Rodosto, eJI 
of which fell into the hands of the Osmanlis in 1357. The 
Turks having now obtained a firm footing on the western side 
of the Hellespont, new hordes came across every year from 
Asia into Europe, till their empire was ultimately extended 
from the shores of the Propontis to the Ister. The conquest of 
GaUipoli, which opened a wide field for Turkish conquest in 
Euro^, was intimated by Urkhan to his rivals in power, to the 
Asiatic princes whose sires had joined Osman in dividing the 
beljukian monarchy; and henceforth despatches of this nature 
became a regular practice of the Turkish State chancellery. 
Solyman, the crown prince, having died in 1368, from the 
effects of a fall from his horse, his victorious father, Urkhan, 
followed him in 1369, after having conferred the greatest advan- 
tages on the Ottoman empire by his administrative and legis- 
lative enactments. 
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6. Amurath J., Lord and Conqueror. 

Uridiaji was succeeded by Ms jotmger son, Miirad, ot Amit- 
rath I. The course of his yictones took a western direction, in 
order to extend his father's European conqnests. This great 
western exodus would seem to haye been a clonic affection with 
all the Scythian hordes of Asia, including the gaUant ancestors fA 
the Norman, Teutonic, and French nobles, who, like the Czars and 
Bojards of modem Muscovy, had a strong predilection for their 
neighbours' goods. But before Amurath could accomplish his 
designs in the West, he was forced to direct attention to Asia. 
The prince of Oaramania took adrantage of the death of Urkhan 
to attack and subdue the Osmanlis in Asia Minor. Yet Amurath 
came off victorious fiom, this contest, and opened his campaigns 
in Europe by the capture of the castle of^Nebetos, or Bontos, 
near Gallipoli. In me year 1361, the largest fortress of the 
Byzantine empire, Adrianople, fell into the nands of the Turics, 
a city which subseauentlv obtained the honour of bein^ the 
second residence of tne sultans, on account of its great political, 
military, and commercial importance. Hereupon, Amurath 
forwarded the intelligence ox his splendid victories to his 
Asiatic relations, and concluded peace with the Greek em|are 
after the conquest of PhiHppopoli. But, shortly after, the 
pope stimulated the Hungarians, Servians, Bosnians, and 
WaUachians, to a crusade against the infidels, who were 
already threatening their borders. But Hadschi Bbeki, with- 
out awaiting the arrival of the sultan, broke at night (1363) 
into the hostile camp, and ** the enemy took to flight in utter 
disorder, like wild oeasts Mghtened from their cover." The 
battle field still bears the name of Ssirf Ssindughi — ».«., the 
defeat of the Servians. This tribe belonged to the great 
Slavonic race which has had the honour of producing many 
ornaments, such as Kosciusko and Bem, and of perpetuating 
slavery and serfdom* amon^r Christians and whites in the 
largest part of Europe, and m the middle of the nineteenth 
century. 

Amurath now took up his residence for some time in Europe, 
at Demitoka, whence he superintended the erection of his palace 
at Adrianople. So soon as the Serai was in a habitable coniH- 
tion, Amurath removed his residence to the latter city, whioh 
remained the metropolis of the empire till the capture of Gea- 
stantinople. After five cam;Migns in Europe, tne sultan re- 
turned to Asia in 1371) and concluded a fresh peaee witii 
Byzantium. 

The Scythian monarch, like a Bomanoff, now paused in his 
career of encroachment for some years, waiting in this interval 
of peace for a favourable occasion of renewing his aggressions. 

* Slave and serf are said to come ftom Slayonlq and S^rviaa. 



[ This occim*ed in 1886, wlien another yar broke out between 
Amurath and the prince of Caramania, in Asia, whose ruler 
became continually more envious of the sultan. A pitched 

' battle was fought between the rival princes in the plain of 
Iconium, when Amurath gained a complete victory. Imme- 
diately after this campaign, the princes of Servia, Bosnia, and 
Bulgaria, combined in an attempt to throw off the Turkish 
yoke, which was at that period almost as irksome as Bussian 
protection now. Amurath marched off to Bulgaria, conquered 
the border fortresses, and obliged the prince and his capital to 
surrepder. Lazar, prince of the Servians, prepared to resist 
his advance, and a bloody battle was fought in the plain of 
Kossova. llie left wing of the Ottomans was beginning to rive 
way, when Amur^th's son, Bajazet, flew to the rescue. x)e- 
scnbing the battle, an Oriental poet says : — " Already were 
the diamond scimitars changed into hyacinth blades by the 
streams of blood, and the spears of glittering steel into rubies ; 
already was the battle-field converted into a bed of variegated 
tulips, by the number of trunkless heads and rolling turbans," 
when a noble Servian, Miloscb, forced his way up to the sultan, 

' and under the pretext of imparting to him some secret intelli- 

i gence, obtained access to him, whereupon he rushed at Amurath, 
and ran him through with his sword. The sultan remained 
master of the field, but died soon afterwards (1389) from the 
effects of his wound. Times are changed since then, and the 
Servian has learnt to dread the North wind most, for his 
greatest danger lies in that quarter. 

6. SuUan Bajazet. 

Bajaaet, the son of Amurath, succeeded him en the throne, 
and immediately caused his brother, Jakul, to be put to death, 
I ** in consideration,'* says the imperial hiatoriographerj " of the 
precept of the Koran, which declares that anarchy is worse 
than execution ; and in consideration of the attributes of God, 
who must rule alone and without a rival, after whose e:^ample 
God*s representative on earth, the Ruler of the Faithful, must 
also reign alone, without any competitors." These arguments 
were found so eoeent by the policy of subsequent sultans, that 
the imitation of tnis crime became a law with them ; and even- 
tually, by the enactments of Sultan Mohammed, the Conqueror, 
fratrioide became the public law and practice at every new 
accession to the throne. Thus, what the cautious and crafty 
policy of the courts of Moscow and Petersburg has periodically 
sanctioned in the shades of a fortress and the darkness of night, 
was publicly advocated and accomplished by the military 
effirontery and savage bluntnesa of the race of Osman. 

Bajazet immediately peopled Servia with Turkish colonies, 
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and tibieii concluded a neace with the vanquished, on terms dis* 
advantageous to the latter. Nevertheless, in the year 1390, 
Bajazet turned all his power once more against Europe ; for the 
Ottoman rulers of that day seem, like the Jesuits and Czars of 
Christendom, to have thought it a meritorious act to violate 
their faith with unbelievers. The sultan began by securing 
his European Key at Gallipoli, establishing a second harbour 
at that place. As he aspired to capture JS^zantium he was 
probably of the opinion of Alexander of Russia, that "il faut 
avoir les clefs de notre maison dans la poche." The Greek 
emperor was at this time obKged to send his son and heir- 
apparent into the Turkish camp, with auxiliaries. The Otto- 
mans next directed their attention to the Archipelasfo, and con- 
quered the islands of Lemnos, Ehodes, Chios, Euooea, and at 
last Attica, on the continent of Greece. The Greek prince 
having deserted the Turkish camp, with his followers ; about 
this time, Bajazet, highly incensed, marched with his army to 
the walls of Constantmople, laying waste the whole country ; 
and now began the first Turkish blockade of Byzantium, last- 
ing seven years. The prince of Wallachia had, about this 
time, of his own free will, submitted to the authority of the 
sultan, and Wallachia was henceforth designated as a tributary 
province in the Blue Books of the sultan, and it has remained 
such ever since till the Czar converted an ille^timate protec- 
torate into an unjust annexation, against the will of the people 
and rulers, and appropriated the Turkish tribute to his own 
coffers. Aiiother portion of the army of Bajazet inundated 
Bosnia, and advanced as far as the frontier of Hungary. 
Meanwhile, the prince of Caramania, in Asia, who, like Schamyl 
and the Circassians, had an unaccountable love of liberty, and 
an unnatural hatred of oppression, rose once more against the 
Turks, but, unlike the heroes of the Caucasus, he was speedily 
subdued The Turkish armies made use of this opportunity to 
extend their conquests in Asia. 

Bajazet, intoxicated by his victories, plunged now, like the 
great Louis and Catherine of Russia, into the most voluptuous 
excesses, and contributed not a little to the rapid increase of 
corruption in morals. About this period, Sigismund, King of 
Hungary, which was not yet emasculated by the Hapsburgs, 
formed a coalition with several allies to check the formidable 
growth of Bajazet's power. France sent 1000 knights and 6000 
mercenaries, who were joined on their passage through Ger- 
many by Frederic, Duke of Hohenzollem, at the head of a 
German army, and by the Grand Master of the Order of St. 
John, with a numerous body of knights ; Bavarian and other 
knights contributed to swell the Cmistian host. The army of 
the coalition united at NikopoH, numbering about 60,000 men. 
The battle took place on the 20th September, 1396; and Bajazet 
gained a complete victory, the allies suffering a terrible defeat. 
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which they pajrtially deserved, like the Russians at Oltenitza 
and Citate, on account of their arroffanoe. The banner of Si^s- 
mund was lost, and the whole body of Styrian and Bavarian 
knights fell in its defence. King Sigismund and the nobles of 
his army took to flight, and escaped with difficulty and hard- 
ships to their fleet, while the common soldiery, as usual, had to 
bear the punishment and disgrace of their superiors; — a too 
frequent event in modem history. 

After the victory, Bajazet encamped before Nioopoli; the 
number of his slain in the battle amounted to 50,000 men ; the 
sultan wept tears of rage over them, and swore to avenge the 
death of Ids followers. All the prisoners, with the exception 
of about 10,000, were slaughtered. The massacre lasted from 
sunrise till four p.m., when the ma^ates of his empire fell at 
the feet of the sultan, and begged him to extend mercy to the 
rest, which he at length consented to do. The most eminent 
prisoners were ransomed by the costliest gifts; some even 
fetching 10,000 ducats. The ransom of the French prisoners 
fetched 200,000 ducats. The sultan dismissed the Count of 
If overs with the words : " I liberate jrou from your oath, never 
more to take up arms against me ; if you have any sense of 
honour, I conjure you rather to seize them, the sooner the 
better, and to collect the military power of the whole of Chris- 
tendom against me. You cannot do me any greater favour 
than by giving me the opportunity of acquiring more fame." 
The report of this splendid victory was disseminated by Bajazet 
from Broussa throughout Asia. As an evidence of the truth 
of their account, the messengers to the different princes were 
accompanied by captives as presents, and among^st the latter 
l^ere were sixty noble youths, and a Hungarian magnate. 
The immediate consequence of the victory was the seizure of 
Mitrovitz, on the Save, in 1396, and the first destructive incur- 
sion of Turks into Styria ; Bajazet advanced as far as Pettau, 
and caused the whole town to be burnt to the ground. Thus 
far the Turkish sultan had almost rivalled Francis Joseph and 
Hajrnau in the vigour and success of his measures against the 
Christians of Hungary. 

The sultan next turned his attention to the siege of Constan- 
tinople, which had been begun five years before. He prose- 
cuted it with his usual energy, and the inhabitants began to 
murmur, statiiu^ that they should prefer to surrender to the 
Turks, rather than die of hunger. At length the ill-advised 
emperor determined to allow the sultan to have a mosque and 
a cadi in the metropolis of Christendom. This was the fourtib 
mosque that was permitted by the declining monarchy in its 
precincts, but its results were not so pernicious as the tolera- 
tion and protection of Greek Christians by Russia in Poland 
and modem Turkey, for the imams were not spies, nor the cadi 
an informer. 3ultan Bajazet, however, demanded moreover 
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the permission of peopling a suburb of Constantinople with 
Turkisli colonists, and to eslablisk a speoial court oi law for 
tbem-— demands almost as cool and haugnty as those of a modem 
czar. After such a humiliation of the Byzantine emperor in 
his own metropolis. Bajazet proceeded to smite Asia and Europe, 
like the " thunderbolt of conquest ;'* in the former extending 
his empire north and east by means of his lieutenant 1?imur- 
tatsch, and in the latter advancing its limits south and west by 
his own personal exertions. Timurtatsoh carried his victorious 
banners as far as the Euphrates, whilst Bajazet overran Qreeoe* 
the prolific parent of our greatest blessings or curses, of art and 
the drama, of philosophy and physic, of demooracv and social- 
ism, of science and scepticism. Bajazet occupied the principal 
towns of Thessaly) capturing most of them without a b\ow. 
The whole of Greece, with the peninsula of the Morea. fell into 
his hands, but the population had already degenerated througn 
the influence of the lawyers in the time of Depiosthenes and his 
imitators, and a mixture of Blavonio and Bulgarian blood had 
completed its degradation, which even a Byron could not remove. 
Greece scarcelv lost by falling under Islam, nor has it gained 
b^ passing under a Christian government, oppressed by Bava- 
rians ana protected by Russia. During, these wonderful con- 
questS) historjT relates that Bajazet remained at Broussa, where 
he devoted himself incessantly to the pursuit of effeminate 
indulgences. I^or though he did not rival Ivan IV. in cruelty, 
he almost equalled him in lust. But the sultan was roused 
from the lap of luxury by an embassv from Timur in 1400, the 
celebrated sovereign of Teirtars, whose nam^ was becoming 
known throughout the old world as "the spoiled child of 
victory.'* h, . 

The universal conqueror and Tartar prince, Tamerlane, or 
Timur, ». c, Iron, had subdued Persia, the neater portion of 
Eastern' Asia, when he advanced against Bajazet^ Insults 
offered to his ambassadors by the Ottoman sultan moved him 
to take this stop. In front of Haleb, or Aleppo, a decisive 
battle was fought with the !l|gyptian army of Bajazet, which 
was completely defeated by Timur. Soon after this he con- 
quered Damascus, sacked Bagdad, beat Bajazet again at Angora, 
July 20, 1402, and took him prisoner. Timur continued to 
advance in Asia Minor^ conquering Smyrna and other cities, 
and Bajazet died in prison, some say an iron cage, a myth in 
the eyes of manv sceptics, though not improbable. This event 
took place March 8th, 1402. Nevertheless, though Russia was 
long the slave of Mogul khans, who left their unsightly traces 
in the national countonance, customs, and laws, the sturdy 
race of Osman was never subdued by their kindred, the Tartars, 
though tributary to them. Timur, aiming at tiie conquest of 
China, never crossed the Hellespont, and his empire soon feU to 
pieces through the dissensions ox his snooessors* 
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7. The SuUans Mohammed L and Amurath IL 

After the death of Baiazet the Ottoman throne was occupied 
by his son, Mohaaimed I., who got rid of his brother and nval 
to the tiirone by a battle and Tictoiy. He immediately re- 
newed (14IS) the peace with the Christian princes, but he chas- 
tised the stubborn prince of Cafamania, who, like the Poles, 
was fool or knave enon^ to love his own country and defend 
bis own rights. In the fc^owing year, the sultan was defeated 
by the Yenetians in a naval engagement at Gfallipolif and he 
was forced to eonolude a disadyantageous peace, fie was like- 
wise unlttck;^ in his campaign in Hungary and WaUachia in 
1414; and his troubles were increased by civil commotions. 
Mohammed died suddenly in 1421, whether by the convenient 
accidents that usually carry off the BomaUoiSs does not aopear. 
His death was concealed for forty days, until his son ana suc- 
cessor, Amurath tl., had arrived at jBroussa, and had taken 
possession of the paternal throne. The new sultan continued 
ihe siege of Constantinople, which had deseeded to him as a 
patrimony ; in the year 1422, 10,000 runners appeared before 
the unlucky city, after having devastated and destroyed tiie 
whole circus)^ acent country. Amurath assisted personally 
with a body of infantry to forward the siege ; but the walls bid 
defiance to their breaching batteries. A general assault was 
next attempted ; the whole population of the city was in arms, 
and their resolution and constancy succeeded in repelling the 
assaidt, and foroing the Turks to raise the siege, in the year 
1428, Amurath concluded another peace with Hungary and 
Bervia, the latt^ gallant country agreeing to pay an annual 
tribute of 60,^00 ducats. Hereupon he marched against the 
fortress of Bressatonika, which had sold itself to the Yene- 
tians ; in the year 1430 this town was forced to surrender to 
the Turks, who, swarming into it like a pack of ravenous 
beasts, proceeded to plunder it. Amurath peopled this place 
at a later date with Turkish inhabitants, and the churches were 
converted into mosques. In the following year several forays 
took place again in Wallachia and Transylvania. Hermann- 
stadt was ineffectually besieged for eight days, the suburbs of 
Xronstadt were burnt, the whole coun&y was laid waste during 
forty-five days, and a herd of 70,000 inhabitants was driven off 
and reduced to slavery. 

When Amurath, in the year 1440, laid siege to the celebrated 
fortress of Belgrade, he found at length a hero capable of van- 
quishing him. This man was a Magyar, a countryman of the 
coward Zriny and the traitor Kossuth, John Hunyaid by name ; 
this man first raised the siege of Hermannstadt, and success- 
fully attacked the Turkish army ; the field of battle was covered 
with 20,000 Turks. In tho battle of Yatog the Huoganans 
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were again victorious, capturing 200 Turkish flags. In thd^, 
followingyear, 1443, began a new crusade against the Turks, J^ 
and the Hungarians were successful, for, unlike Georgey, their?* 
leader was a man of honour. Hungarians, Poles, Servians,*''" 
Wallachians, and German crusaders, formed the army. Hunyad ^ 
invaded Servia, advanced to Nissa, where he beat the Turks, J? 
who were also conquered in a second pitched battle on. thejjj 
field of Jalovaz. Amurath being, moreover, obliged to fight***" 
at the same time witii^at reprobate the prince of Caramania, J^' 
showed a disposition to come to terms. In July, 1444, the*J^ 
peace was concluded at Sze§:edin, by which Servia wa^ restored t^ 
to its princes, and "Wallachia placed imder Hungarian proteo- *f*c 
tion. If this were the case now, the Danubian provinces would *•*« 
be saved. As for Servia, she has well acquitted her debt of; 
^atitude to the Magyars by crushing them and their liberties, ' i 
in 1849, as the agent of Austrian and Muscovite liberalism. .. 
After the fatigues and vicissitudes of a reign of twenty-three JJ"^! 
years, Amurath, like Diocletian and Charles V., perhaps weary ^'^ 
of persecuting Christians or heretics, longed for rest, and '^ 
resigned the government to his son, Mohammed II. But when, "^f 
a few weeks after, the Polish king Wladimir broke the truce J" 
and his word, like his exemplary neighbours, the Czars and *»* 
Kaisers of Holy Russia and the Holy German Apostolic empire, Kj 
Amurath thought fit to resume the administration, and ad- ^* 
vanced to meet his perjured enemy. The two armies engaged *"*) 
at Varna, Nov. 10, 1444 ; Amurath gained a brilliant victory ; '^ 
the Hungarian king fell in the conflict, and Hunyad was forced rj 
to fly. The booty was immense. Hereupon Amurath once g^ 
more abdicated in favour of his son, but he speedily perceived ""^^ 
that the hands of a youth of sixteen years were stiU too weak to ^* 
hold the reins of government. Hence he resumed the rule for ^ 
the third time, directing his attention to the southern part of ^ 
the Byzantine empire, to the Peloponnesus and Albania. The *^ 
sultan marched against the Peloponnesus with an army, stormed } 
the isthmus — ^for modem Greece, like modem Europe, could not J 
show a Leonidas or an Epaminondas — and conquered Corinth ^ 
and Patras, two sea-ports of great importance. In the spring J 
of the following year, the sultan marched against Albania, but . 
was- soon called away, for Hunyad had invaded Servia with '' 
an important army. Amurath marched to meet him, and beat 1' 
him at Kossova, on the 18th October, 1448 ; the pride of the ] 
Hungarian nobility fell like heroes, here as well as on the fatal '■ 
field of Temesvar. The battle lasted three days, and Hunyad ' 
saved himself only by flight. In his place there now stood 
forth a hero of equal mettle, Skanderbeg, who, Hke Schamyl : 
Kossuth, and Kosciusko, had the folly to resist oppression and 
face aggression, but who, unlike the latter, succeeded in bidding 
defiance to the immense hosts of Amurath, who (1444) was 
beaten off from the rugged mountains of Albania, which, like 
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ike OaneasiLs, liave often been the tkeatre of beroism, and the 
bulwark of indenendenoe. Amuratb retired to Adrianople, 
where lie was inonced to favour the accession of Constantine, 
heir-apparent to the Byzantine throne. Constantine became 
emperor by the sultan's good pleasure, as Stanislaus Ponia- 
towski by that of Catherine, ^on after this Amurath died, 
and Mohammed II. ascended the throne in 1450. Amurath baud 
done much, during a reign of thirty years, to advance the jpower 
and splendour of his empire, and partipularly by the erection of 
sumptuous edifices, amongst whicn the mosques are especially 
conspicuous. He also perfected the organization of the army, 
and above all, of the Janissaries. 

8. Mohammed IL — Siege and Taking of Constantinople, 

Mohammed received at Adrianople the congratulations of the 
wivoys of all powers that were united to the Ottoman empire 
by treaty. The sultan renewed his pacific declarations with 
all, including the prince of Caramania, when he had secretly 
resolved on breaking the peace with Byzantium, the oath of 
this talented but unprincipled man having been about as bind- 
ing as that of the Czar or Francis Joseph. A few months after 
his accession, he despatohed messengers throughout his empire, 
summoning his troops to war ; and caused some thousand masons, 
carpenters, and artificers, with all the necessary materials, to 
be sent on to the mouth of the Bosphorus, in order to build a 
castle on the European side of the strait. This intelligence 
filled Constantinople with a terror almost equal to the rage of 
modem Stamboul at the massacre of Sinope. The Greeks, whose 
spirit had been emasculated by their emperor and church, anti- 
cipated the approaching humiliation, when their doctrinal 
absurdities and idolatrous fanes should be consecrated to the 
spiritual worship of an Unitarian Greed. In the spring of 1452 
began the erection of the castle, which progressed rapidly, and 
Mohammed declared war on the Greek emperor, witnout much 
more reason than Nicholas on Abdul-Medjid in 1853. Hereupon 
Constantine kept the gates of the city closed, having laid m a 
supply of grain to last six months. The castle was speedily 
completed, and provided with cannon of enormous size ; for even 
at that early date, the Turks were noted for their excellent 
artUl^. The commander received orders to impose a toll on 
ships of aU nations paasiag the straits. 

In order to batter down the wall of Constantinople, the sultan 
caused a cannon of prodigious size to be cast, exceeding any- 
recorded in the history of artillery or of sieges. It discharged 
stone balls of twelve palms in circumference, weighing 12 cwt. 
Fifty pair of oxen scarcely sufficed to draw it ; and 700 men 
were appointed to guard and serve it. On Friday after Easter, 
the 6th of Apijl, 1453, Mohammed appeared with his army 

c 
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before Constantinople, " the mother of the world," as the Tnrks 
call it, and inclosea it with his cohorts. They began to batter 
the walls and gates with their colossal cannon ; and mines were 
dng, to blow up the ramparts. The sultan's host amounted to 
250,000 men, aoout the same as the disposable force of Russia 
in Wallaohia, and in Hungary in 1849 ; his fleet consisted of 
450 vessels of aU sizes. The number of Greeks in arms amounted 
to 6000 men, besides about 3000 auxiliaries. Their fleet con- 
sisted of fourteen ships, belonging to friendly powers. If this 
estimate is correct, it proves the manly enerj^y and warlike 
spirit of this gallant Hellenic population, which could raise 
such a prodigious force in defence of its faith and sovereign, in 
the large, wealthy, and populous Byzantium ; and it is a severe 
criticism on the pusillanimous Osmanlis of the present day, who 
have volunteerea like one man, and raised 500,000 men to meet 
the friendly advances of Russia. On the 15th April, the Turks 
are described by partial pens as having been defeated. Moham- 
med then conceived the bold plan oi drawing his ships, over- 
land. He caused a wooden remroad to be laid down, ana had it 
rubbed with grease ; during the niffht, eighty vessels of all sizes 
were dragged over it into the Golaen Horn, where they struck 
terror into the besieged as soon as daylight appeared. The city 
was now attacked from the harbour. Mohammed summoned it 
to surrender, but in vain ; he appointed the 29th of May for the 
storm, and promised his army the sack of the citv. The day 
before^ that date, the Greek emperor went, for the last time, to 
the Greek church, and received the holy sacrament. The storm 
began on the 29th ; Greek fire streamed from the walls, and 
the defence is described as desperate, though the majority of 
the inhabitants seem to have taken no part in it. The Turks 
succeeded, however, in breaking through one gate, and in taking 
the besieged in the rear. The town yas taken ; there was no 
street flgnt, no heaps of ruins, no storming; the people had 
sunk into indifference to their orthodox emperors and church. 
The emperor Constantine is said to have fought gallantly, 
and fallen in the breach. The prisoners were bound, led forth 
like victims, and subjected to every insidt; yet their cruel 
humiliations did not equal those inflicted on the citv by 
Latin crusaders ; nor were the inhabitants massacred without 
mercy, against the oath of the conqueror, like the people of 
Tunis by the Christian army of Charles V. in 1535. The Eastern 
churches, it is true, were scandalously desecrated, by being 
stripped of relics, pictures, and other baubles, and devoted to 
the worship of Mohammed. 

Mohammed began his occupation of the city by a simple and 
sublime prayer to Allah, at tne high alter of the ayia Sophia ; 
thus converting this temple from an idolatrous to a spiritual 
worship. On tiie third day after the conquest, the Turkish fleet 
drew off, laden to the water's edge with gold, siLver, treasures, 
valuable dresses, and prisoners. 
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CHAPTER II. 

HISTOET OF THE TUBKISH EUFIBE FROM THE ^ONQTTEST OF 
CONSTANTINOPLE TO THE PEACE OF CAELOWITZ, 1699. 

Mohammed II. ^ the Conqueror, 

FoTTB days after the capture of the citjr, Mohammed, like the 
Consuls and CsDsars of Kome, made his triumphal entrance, cele- 
brated his victory with rejoicings, and instituted the consecra- 
tion of a Gfreek patriarch. This victorious sultan umited, in the 
most remarkable manner, the rarest talents of the general with 
an especial gift for administration ; and with arms still flashing 
in his hand, he proceeded to enact measures for the security 
and consolidation of his conquest. Equal to Napoleon in genius, 
he was far superior to Nicholas in the cabinet and the field ; 
and fortuneWavoured his abilities and his worth. He caused it 
to be publicly proclaimed, that all citizens who had concealed 
themselves through fear, should come forth free and without fear 
of harm ; that aU fugitives should return to their houses, and 
follow their usual mode of life. In particular, he ordered that 
a new patriarch should be elected and consecrated as usual, in 
place of the last one, who was deceased. This, forsooth, was an 
ungrateful and barbarous return for the massacre of the Faithful 
b^ the Crusaders on their capture of Jerusalem, and a singular 
criticism on the charities of Ximenes and Ferdinand the Catholic, 
in expelling the Moors from Spain! The sultan caused also 
numerous colonies to come from Asia, in order to repeople the 
devastated city. 

And here it is weU to remark, that some writers, no Mends 
to Turkey, trace her decay to the capture of Constantinople ; 
maintaining that the indolent, crafty, effeminate, and insidious 
character of the Lower Empire infected the Divan, and passed 
over from the Cross to the Crescent. 

One year after the capture of Byzantium, Mohammed cast 
his eyes on Servia ; he wrote quite bluntly to Prince G-eoiffe of 
Servia, that the latter country belonged to him, the siutan. 
Uninitiated into the virtues of Russian diplomacy, these 
simple-hearted Osmanlis never stooped to disguise their mean- 
ing, or betray with a kiss. George fled to Hungary to seek for 
help, and Mohanmied made an irruption into cbrvia. The 
people had sought refuge in the fortresses, which the sultan 
besieged, whilst his cavalry rode through the country, and 
dragged away 60,000 prisoners, of whom a portion were devoted to 
X>eopie Constantinople, then almost as severe a penalty as banish- 
ment to Siberia. Ostrovitz, the principal fortress of Servia, was 
stormed, and the garrison made pnsoners. Meanwhile, the 
refagee prince hurried up with the Hungarian, Hunyad, both 
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having united their forces. Mohammed concluded ijeace "with 
them, on condition of a vfiarly tribute. The conquerine sultan 
had meanwhile despatched his fleet to capture several islands 
oi the Archipelago, subduing Chios, L^bos, Lemnos, and 
other islands. 

In the year 1456, Mohammed led forth an immense army 
against Hungary, whiose daog«r was then in the south, where 
now is its safetv. He appeared before Belgrade with more than 
300 cajmon, ana caused die fortress to be battered night and 
day. The great «tadtholder and general of the kingdom 
of Hungary, Hunyad, assembled the army of the Orusaders, 
vhieh had been raised b^ a summons from the pope, and he 
began proceedings by beating ihe TuiMsh fleet on the Danube.- 
Mohammed had already conquered the suburbs of Belgrade, 
when the Crusaders managed to drive the Tarks back with 
loss. In the i^ear 1458 Mx)hammed completed the subjugation 
of Servia, wiulirt in perscm he marched forth witk an army to 
reduce Greece, whose stronghoid at that time was me Pelopon- 
nesus, where two rival Gre^ princes were striving for the 
pAstery. Mohammed, like Russia, proflting by their divisions, 
invaded tiie Morea ; Athens was already in his possession ; the 
mties oi the Peloponnesus shared the same fate, and the lucky 
fionqueror was soon master of the peninsula. Thus he subdued 
the whole of Greeee, as far as the Adriatic Sea, in the tenth 
year of his reig^. ^ 

MJobamsaed now directed his attention to Asia, in order to 
pzoseciiite his conquests there. After the capture of Sinope, a 
town eelebrated in antiquity for philosophy and humanity, in 
the nineteenth century for Muscovite treacherv, perjury, and 
cruelty, the sultan advanced to Trebizond, and destroyed the 
iast shadow of the contemptible Eastern empire. Thus did 
thi« ho^^ orthodox monarchy, the victim of a corrupt dynasty 
«nd a aagiitiaus hierarchy, sink under the military spirit of a 
voung empire and a Unitarian faith; and thus Mohammed 
Decame entitled to the epithet oi Ruler of two Seas and two 
Hemis^ieiTes, which he assumed after the conquest of Constan- 
tinc^. 

Scarcely was MohanuBed returned from the conquest of Tre- 
bizond, before he was summoned into the field by Ylad, the 
voivode oi Wallaehia, a Oiristian monster, whose cruelties 
exceeded the atrocities of Nero, of Caligula, and of Ivan IV. 

Nor is this the first time that a Christian population has re- 
quired the i»otection of a sultan ag^ainst the tyranny and cruelty 
oi its own ruler. A German writer, biassed by the amiable 
partiality of his countrymen for Russian slaverv, does not 
«oruple to utter a deliberate falsehood in ascribing the appoint- 
ment of ¥lad to Mohammed, who was caUed in by the people 
of these unfortunate Danubian provinces to protect them 
agdoAt thectbjeet of tdieir crwn choiee, a Slayoman or Romni 
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prinee, and a Christian who was^ like a modem czar, eOQTeitfai^ 
these rich and fertile territories into a howling wilderness ana 
a vale of tears. As these provinces have played an important 
p^ in the history of Russia, of Turkey, and of Europe, we 
may be Justified in adding a few words on the subject of this 
memorable yoivode, or hospodar, who is an honour to Christen- 
dom, and has conferred great lustre on the soTereigns and 
princes of this obscure comer of Europe. 

Ylad, the impaler, hospodar of Wallachia, was called Pra- 
cere, or the Devil, and resided at Tirgovist, in the middle of the 
fifteenth century. He impaled five hundred wealthy trades- 
. men to obtain their riches; he next burnt four htmdred Tran- 
svlvanians who had come to rouse the WaUaehians against the 
Turks ; and soon after he massacred five hundred Boyars, who 
remonstrated against his cruelty. A conspiracy bein^ formed 
to unite the two provinces under Stephen, prince of Moldavia, 
he returned toTirgovist on Easter day, with his army, and his 
myrmidons cut dov/n all the people they met in the streets 
holiday-keeping. Three himdred Boyars were arrested and 
impaled. ^Itan Mohammed II., determining to put a stop to 
these atrocities, ordered Tshakardji Hams, a pasha of WidSin, 
to go to Tirgovist and take Vlad prisoner by force or cunning* 
But setting out with his secretary alone, they were taken^ had 
their legs and arms cut off, and were impaled. He next invaded 
Bulgaria, in alliance with Matthias Corvinus, king of Hungary, 
carried off 25,000 prisoners, and had them impaled. Omcers 
being sent from the sultan for an explanation, and refusingto 
take off their turbans, he had them nailed on their heads. The 
sultan then marched against his rebellious hospodar, and at 
Tirgovist was shocked with a forest of stakes, each with a 
human bodv impaled. Kadu II. was appointed hospodar, and 
the king of Hungary^ disgusted with Vlad, sent him prisoner 
to Buda ; but fifteen years later, Stephen the Great gave him 
his liberty, and he overthrew Eadu. He then resumed his 
cruelties, and, to get rid of the gipsies, invited them to a feast, 
when he boiled as many as he coidd and roasted the rest) 
forcing some Tartars soon after to eat a thief of their own 
tribe. When he took Turkish prisoners he had their feet 
flayed, rubbed with salt, and licked by the rough tongues of 
goats, fie was a very handsome man, with a mild face, and 
long soft hair; remarkably brave and humorous, though in 
cruelty he exceeded Louis XI., Ivan IV., Caligula, and Nero; 
some cases exceeding anything here recorded, and which, related 
in a Saxon document, are thought valid testimony by Engel, 
the learned historian. Ylad was wounded in a battle at 
Ilinmikj 1479, against Stephen the Great, ana killed by one of 
his soldiers, who blew out his brains.* 

* " Foteign Land*," toL ii. p. n. 
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Resuming tlie thread of Ottoman history, we find that all 
Wallachia was conquered by the Turks, and laid waste, accord- 
ing to the same German authority, — ^for which read, protected 
from the fury of its Christian voivode, who was deposed, and 
in whose stead another and a better prince was appointed, who, 
as usual, paid a certain annual tribute to the Porte, as had 
been originally stipulated. In the same year, 1462, Mohammed 
also conquerea the island of Lesbos ; in the following year he 
marched against Bosnia, which, though a chaos of mountains, 
was soon conouered by the gallant Osmanlis, and converted 
into a Turkisn province. Its Slavonian inhabitants, whose 
Christian faith seems to have sate light upon them, passed over 
to Islam in crowds, and have been of late the great pillars of 
the Janissary body, of Mussulman bigotry, the fiercest oppo- 
nents of all reform, and the persecutors of the Christians. In 
the last war of Turkey with Russia they were stimidated by the 
latter to insurrection against the sultan's government, which 
was too favourable to the Christians, and too liberal and pro- 
gressive to suit the views of St. Petersburg and its Mohammedan 
allies. 

Mohammed was equally successful in Asia against the princes 
of Caramania. The truce which now ensued, auring which the 
world enjoyed some respite from the desperate contest between 
the West and East — ^for Turkey was then what Russia is now 
— ^this interval was devoted to new preparations by sea and 
land, and to building a new seraglio at Constantinople. It 
bore the inscription : ** May God immortalize the honour of the 
possessor ! May God confirm his building ! May God strengthen 
its foundations !'* 

One of the most determined opponents of Mohammed was 
Yenice. He resolved to avenge himself upon the Venetians 
for their forays, and to this end he sent a fleet to conauer 
Ne^opont. Mter a terrible contest, the Turks succeeded in 
taking possession of this beautiful island. The following year, 
1470, was devoted by Mohammed to conquests in Asia. Whilst 
the Ottoman armies were fighting battles and capturing for- 
tresses on the extreme east and southern frontiers of the empire, 
they erected strongholds and effected successful forajrs on the 
north and west on the Hungarian and Croatian frontiers ; for, 
like Russia, they encroached everywhere, and grasped on all 
sides. 

The Turkish cavalry, called runners, who were virtually 
Ottoman Cossacks, laid waste Croatia, Kxaina, Carinthia, and 
Styria, and these forays were regularly renewed every year. 
In the year 1471, 16,000 runners laid waste Croatia with fire 
and sword, and carried off 20,000 human beings, besides cattle. 
The same thing occurred in Kraina and Carinthia. When, in 
1476, the new prince of Moldavia, breaking his compact, refused 
to pay tribute to the sultan, Solyman Pacha maxcned with an 
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army of 100,000 men against him. Prince Stephen won the 
disputed battle, from wmbh very few Turks escaped, and the 
strongholds on the Danube, which had fallen into the hands of 
the Turks, reverted to the Moldavians. During this campaim 
a fleet was equipped at Constantinople, in order to drive the 
Genoese from their castles on the Maeotic Sea and in the Crimaaa. 
Kaffa was the chief emporium of Genoese trade to the Black 
Sea. The Turkish fleet dropped anchor before that city, and 
brought up their artillery to batter it ; on the fourth day of 
the siege the town was forced to capitulate ; 40,000 inhabitants 
were drafted off to re-people Constantinople, and 16,000 noble 
Genoese youths were led away as recruits of the Janissary force. 
The booty was incalculable. 

After the fall of Kaffa, Tana (Azoff) and other places sur- 
rendered without any resistance ; and shortly after the whole 
of the Crimsea was subdued, and remained in Turkish hands, 
till, unfortunately for Christendom, the Russians stole this 
8tron8[hold of the Black Sea under Catherine, and since that 

Serioa Europe has had no rest or safety from her armed or 
iplomatio encroachments. It were well that England should 
seize it, like Gibraltar or Malta, as a security. 

The first object of Mohammed was now to avenge the defeat 
of his army in Moldavia. On the 26th July, 1476, a pitched 
battle took place, in which Mohammed fought and conquered 
in person. The most brilliant conquest during the following 
years was that of Skutari in 1478, whereupon Yenice con- 
cluded peace with the Turks. In the ensuing year the Turkish 
army invaded Transylvania again, but suffered a severe defeat. 
The last exploit of Mohammed was his attempt to capture the 
island of Enodes, which belonged to the Enights of St. John. 
They had already landed, and had begun to bombard the town ; 
the flag of the capudan pacha was already floating on the top 
of the waU. when the courage of the Turks gave way, and the 
besieged drove them back. In the year 1481 the insatiable 
Mohammed proposed a new incursion in Asia, but his sudden 
death prevented the attempt. 

This remarkable man has played such an important part in 
history, that he is well entitled to a few words more. The 
name of Conqtieror, which distinguishes him from other Turkish 
sidtans, is pre-eminently suited to him, not only as the con- 
queror of Constantinople, the residence of the sultans, but also 
as the extender of the empire on all sides. He conquered two 
empires, fourteen kingdoms, and two hundred cities. Many 
things have been invented respecting his cruelties, but history 
does not stand in need of exaggeration in order to condemn 
his inhumanity and voluptuousness, whilst it celebrates his 
magnanimity and love of order. In nis defects he was exceeded 
by many more civilized tyrants, in his virtues he was equalled 
by few. His sanguinary disposition is attested by the fratri- 
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cide which secnred him on the throne, by the massaere of gram- 
sons, frequent and crnel executions, and the murder of rei^rning: 
BOTereigns, such as the Greek imperial family of Trebizono, 
the king of Bosnia, and the princes of Lesbos and Athens. 
But these severities appear like clemency when contrasted with 
the familiar doings of the most eminent sovereigns of Russia ; 
and he never approached the atrocity of the massacre at Jeru- 
salem by the Crusaders. It was his practice to select the flower 
of the young nobility of Greece, Pontus, Genoa, Venice, Servia, 
and Wallachia, as pages or chamberlains, — dignities that were 
the stepping-stone to the office of princes or generals, and fre- 
quently to the scaffold. For^ Mussulman, unlike Christiaii 
tyranny, has generally smitten the high, and not the low^ in 
rank. Thus Mahmud Pacha and Solyman Pacha, after serving 
the lusts of the sultan as pages, became viziers. VirtuoTis 
resistance to the depraved appetite of the sultan was certain 
to lead to death. But in justice it must be remembered that 
these evil practices had reached their height under the Chris- 
tian emperors of the Lower Empire, and that Mohammed re- 
deemed them by many virtues. He not only conquered and 
destroyed, but he peopled and built cities ; he not only dese- 
crated monkish cloisters and minsters, but he built and hand- 
somely endowed Unitarian mosques and colleges, hospitals, and 
all manner of charitable institutions; he not only destroyed 
the works of Greek art as a foe to idolatry, but he was also the 
protector and patron of OsmanU science and learning ; he was 
not only a s6laier, but a man of cultivation. More important 
and creditable memorials of the man than his conauests are 
found in his pacific monuments, his erections, his endowments, 
his civil and military institutions, and the numerous and valu- 
able scientific and poetical works of the literary men of his 
reign. 

After the conquest of Constantinople, eight of the principal 
churches were immediately converted into mosques, and Mo- 
hammed bxdlt many others subsequently. Amongst these 
twelve mosques, that which bears his name, or that of the Con- 
queror, is conspicuous above aU others, save St. Sophia. He 
greatly embellished the architectural aspect of his metropolis, 
without blinding his architect or killing his artificers, like 
some potentates m more northern latitudes. 

Passing to the civil institutions of Mohammed, we find that 
they became the basis of subsequent Turkish administration. 

The Oriental regards the state as a complete house or tent, 
and names the different branches of the administration accord- 
ing te this fanciful analogy. The foundations of the structure 
are the laws of religion, Scheri; those of tradition, Aadet; and 
the decrees (of absolute power), Kanun ; and the first and most 
obvious object in the structure is the gate, the Porte, Just as 
the gate is a miniature linage of the house^ the term porto has 



beceittie the universal expression for the government of Turkey, 
because from the most aneient times the business of nations 
was transacted at the palace gate of kings. The guards were 
posted at the palace gate of the Greek emperors of the Lower 
Empire^ and the way to the Imperial presence led through seven 
^ards. The gate became also the symbol of the government 
in general, dignified as the Sublime Porte, and also of the 
military service in particular, whose special branches were 
named gates, and the army consisted of twice seven, or four- 
teen, such gates. The third figurative meaning of the gate 
applies not only to the monarchy and the government in general, 
but also and especially to the eourt and the harem^ whieh is 
styled the House or Gate of Happiness, whilst the norte or 
government is named the Sublime Porte of the Monareny, or of 
&oqd Fortune. The empire is fortunate, and the court is 
happy ; the g^uards of the gate are encamped before the gate 
of the empire, and the vizir watches over the Sublime Porte. 
The Way leads throug^h the Gate of Happiness^ into the Sane- 
toiury of Happiness, into the inmost recess of the court, and 
into the women's apartments, or gynseceum. In the interior of 
the house is the chamber in which the treasures are kept^ and 
in the saloon is the sopha — ^the Divan — a seat of honour an 
which the dignitaries of the law recline ; finally^ the inmost 
rooms belong to the hotisehold. 

The Kanun^ i, c, the fundamental law of the Conqueror, by 
which he regulated the iustitutions of the administration and 
the degrees of the dignitaries, divides the civil and court offices 
invariably, according to a quatemity, or into fours, a system 
borrowed from the image of the four pillars supporting the 
tent, which originated as early as the fonr immediate disciples 
and caliphs of the Prophet, and in the four companions in 
arms of Othman, the founder of the Turkish empire. 

The fundamental characteristics of this law book, or Kanu- 
name, of Mohammed II. are the following : — It is divided into 
three principal sections or gates, which treat— -1st. Of the order 
and ranks of the great dignitaries of the state ; 2nd. Of the 
lmi)erial customs and ceremonies ; 3rd. Of the pecuniary oom- 
pensationis for crimes, and of the iacomes/of the officials. The 
first gate leads into the interior of the hierarchy of the state. 
The most remarkable kanum of the second gate are the Festi- 
vals of Beiram, the imperial tables^ the imperial seal^ and the 
securing of the succession to the throne. The two Festivals of 
Beiram are the greatest religious festivals of the Mohammedan 
calendar. The most terrible of all kanum is that which 
secures the succession to the throne, and makes imperial fra- 
tricide the law of the land. In the code of Osman we find : 
** That most legislators have declared that whosoever of my 
distinguished children and grandsons comes to the throne, and 
causes his brothers to be executed for the security and repose of 
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the world, may do so with impunity." Osman, the fqunder of 
the empire, had given the sanction to this custom by impaling 
his uncle, the first example of the murder o^ relations in Otto- 
man history ; Bajazet, me Thunderbolt, on his accession, had 
put his brother to death, the forst example of fratricide, which 
nenceforth became law. 

After this decree, we cannot be surprised, in the third gate or 
division of the kanuname, to find pecuniary compensations for 
murder ; certain sums were decreed as an equivalent for life, 
limb, &c. But this system was partially derived from Moham.- 
medan laws and customs, as the sequel will show. 

The number of four, as previously remarked, is a sacred num- 
ber in the eyes of Orientals, as well as of Charles Fourier ; the 
chief dignitaries of the state are divided in this proportion. Four 
pillars support the tent; four angels are, according tojbhe 
Koran, the bearers of the throne ; four winds govern 'the 
regions of the air, according to the four cardinal points ; the 
four cardinal virtues are the same with the Greeks and Orien- 
tals. According to the same principle, Mohammed placed four 
Sillars of the state, which were the vizirs, the kadiaskers, the 
efterdar, and the nischandschis, who were also the four pillars 
of the Divan, The vizirs are the first ijiUars of the empire and 
support of the throne, the term signifying pillars, because the 
biirthen of the state rests on their shoulders. The first of the 
four vizirs, the grand vizir, is an imlimited plenipotentiary, the 
visible representative of the sultan, his vicegerent and substi- 
tute, the centre and focus of the empire. After Mohammed II., 
the direction of the affairs of the Divan remained exclusively in 
the hands of the vizirs, and especially of the grand vizir. We 
shall enter more minutely into an analysis of the Turkish go- 
vernment in another ^lace, and proceed once more to view the 
progress of Ottoman mstory down to the present day. 

. Bajazet IL — Selim, — Solyman J., surnamed the 
Magnificent. 

The grand vizir concealed the death of Mohammed till his 
successor had reached the capital. The eldest prince, Bajazet, 
was governor of Amasia, and on receiving: the intelligence of 
his father's death, he hastened to Constantinople. The sea was 
covered with vessels, in which the great dignitaries of the em- 
pire hastened to meet him. The practice had been introduced 
by Mohammed, of giving the Janissaries a largess on every new 
accession, and Bajazet was forced to submit to it. 

The first military operation of Bajazet was his prosecution of 
the war against Dahnatia and Hun^y ; and in the year 1484» 
he invaded Moldavia, where he earned on a successful campaign. 
In the vear 1492, he made another campai^ iu Albania ; the 
Turks fell at the same time into Btyria, Carinthia, and Kraina, 
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and committed great excesses, almost emulating the Serbs and 
Slavonians in cruelty. A truce was concluded at length, in 1503, 
with Hungary, Moldayia, and Wallachia. Bajazet did not 
prosper in nis reign. On the 26fh April, 1612, there occurred 
an insurrection oi the Janissaries, of the Sipahis, and of the 
entire population of Constantinople, with the vizirs at their 
head ; and the insurgents poured in compact masses into the 
seraglio, when Bajazet received the vizirs on his throne, and 
caused them to be asked, what was their wish ? They exclaimed 
nnanimously, " Our padischah is old and sick ; we want sultan 
Selim." Twelve thousand Janissaries raised a war-cry, till 
Bajazet uttered the words, "I resign the empire to my son 
Selim; may God bless him!*' Bajazet wished to retire to 
Demitoka, into obscurity, but he died before he reached it.* His- 
tory does not add that lus death was accelerated by a wife or 
son, as sometimes happens in Russia. 

SeUm I. is represented by some authorities as very cruel, and 
was undoubtedly a harsh and stem man, on which account he 
conciliated the affections of the Janissaries, most of whom were 
of Slavonian and Christian origin and parentage. He had a 
very adventurous s^iiit, a passionate temperament, a restless 
and warlike disposition. His first act was to execute the grand 
vizir ; and his next, to put to death his nephews and brothers. 
These acts, though sanguinary, were not so ferocious as the 
murder of Alexis by Peter the Great. Nor did Selim affect to 
be civilized. His first military operation was a campaign 
against Persia. In the year 1514, he gained a complete victory 
' over the Persians at Tabriz, and entered their capital; but an 
insurrection of the Janissaries prevented him from prosecuting 
his advantages, and forced him to return. His next important 
conquest was that of Egypt, which he entirely subdued. After 
his return, he died in 1520, after a short but sanguinary reign 
of eight years. 

Selim was succeeded by his son Solyman I., sumamed the 
Magnificent, avowedly the greatest ana most successful of the 
Ottoman emperors. This remarkable man commenced his reign 
with an act of clemency ; restoring to liberty 600 Egyptians, 
whom Selim had dragged from their country to Constantinople. 
His next object was a campaign in Hungary in 1521, on wnich 
occasion he succeeded in capturing Belgrade. Solyman returned 
from his labours in the field, ana devoted himself with indefa- 
tigable energy to the civil administration, equalling Nicholas I. 
in industry m the cabinet, whilst he greatly exceeded him in 
military ability in the field. Shortly after, Solyman equipped 
an expedition against Rhodes, which had gained in importance 
since the con<iuest of E^ypt. On the 28th Jxdy, 1522, the sultan 
landed on this island, hitherto considered impregnable, amidst 
^the thunder of his colossal artillery. The seven bastions of the 
city were defended by the Knights of St. John, belonging to 
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eigrbt different nations. Numerous attacks on the eity wer& 
repnlsed, and the besiegers suffered immense losses. But after 
the arrival of a reinforcement of Janissaries, the eitj was con- 
quered December 26, 1523, and Turkish music celebrated the 
splendid victory from the towers of the captured fortress. 
Eight other islands fell, with Rhodes, under Ottoftian rule. Tho 
most important conquest of Solyman, after Rhodes, was that of 
the Crimsea, the stronghold of the South against Kussiaa aggres- 
sion, whiehj unhappily' for Turkey and Europe, was subse- 
quently dehvered up into the hands of the Muscoyites, who 
have ever sinee been the masters of the Black Sea, and the arbi- 
ters of Turkey's destiny. 

After the capture of Belgrade, the irruptions of the Turks into 
Hungary and Croatia became continually more frequent. In 
the year 1524, Solyman undertook a new campaini in Hungary, 
and on the 28th August he gained a splendia victory, and 
entered the capital of Hungary, Septeniber 10th, the keys of the 
city being presented to the sultan by the Hungarian magnates^ 
who went out to receive him. The country is reported to have 
been laid waste, and above 200,000 men are said to have lost 
their lives ; but Hun^arv seldom suffered so severely from its 
foes the Ottomans, as it has from the friendship of Christiana 
and Austrians ; and they are said to regret that they did not 
remain under the dominion of the Crescent, rather than call in 
the aid of the Hapsburgs. 

In the year 1528, ^Solyman equipped another army, after 
receiving an embassy from Austria. On the 10th of May, 1529, 
the sultan marched forth with his army, conquered Ofen ; and 
in the autumn, troops of the runners and burners appeared 
before Vienna. They were soon followed by the sultam, who 
pitched his tent before Vienna. The siege began, but was fruit- 
less ; and Solyman was forced to raise it, October 14# and to 
rest satisfied with laying waste the country ; in which praise- 
worthy task he has met with successful rivals in the French 
armies of Louis XIV. in the Palatinate, and those of Nicholas in 
the Danubian Principalities, the raising of the siege of Vienna 
was the first failure of Solyman. The tide of Ottoman conquest 
was first broken before the walls of this oitj — a matter, per- 
haps, to be regretted by Christendom, Turkish tolerance and 
truthfulness being preferable to the bigotry and treachery of 
the Austrian cabinet. 

The conflict was renewed in Hungary in 1530, whilst Austrian 
envoys were negotiating about peace at Constantinople. In the 
spring of 1532, Solyman invaded Germany again, and marched 
against the Emperor, Charles V., at the head of 200,000 men. 
In August, the sultan laid siege to Giins, but miscarried, and . 
led his army through Sityria to the Danube. Envoys of the 
emperor oame to meet hun there, and peaoe was concluded^ 
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June 2Sr<i. These transaetioiis are fully and grapbieally 
described fey <iie eloquent pen ©f Robertson. 

RetBrning to Constantinople, Bolyman undertook a new cam- 
paign against the Persians^ and met with numerous triumphs, 
obteinjng X)06se6sion of Bagdad. This war was succeeded by 
another against Veniee, in 1534. Solyman laid siege to C»rfu, 
but failed ; but he succeeded in wresting other islands from the 
Venetians. He then turned his arms agairist Moldavia, whose 
prince had incurred his displeasure by his contumacy. In order 
to diastise this p^nee, Peter Earesen, he marched against him 
in M^on, and at Jassy he was joined by the Khan of the Crimaea, 
wim auxiliaiies. Jassy was conquered by the sultan, Suczawa 
surrendered, and cellars full of the precious vessels and boundless 
treasure of the voivodes fell into the hands of Solyman, who 
robbed his foes, and not his friends, like Russia. The Boyards 
were assembled, and Stephan, brother of the refractory Raresch, 
was appointed prince ; for Solyman, unlike Russia, though 
fludied with victory, did not suspend the native government, 
and centre the authority over these infidels in his own hands. 
The power aad glory of Solyman had now reached their culmi- 
nating point. By the incorporation of a large part of Hungary 
in his empire, Upper Hungary being made suVject to a yearly 
tribute to the Porte, the Magyar people and country were for a 
time rescued from the grasp of Hapsbiu'g, and a better future 
fleemed in store f(» tnem. Unhappily, they mistook their 
interest, erroneously thinking ihe friendship of Austria pre- 
ferable to thie hostility of Turitey. They have had time, since 
ihen, to discover their mistake, in the summer of 1541, Solyman 
undertook a new campaign in Hungary ; and he occupied Ofen 
in August. After fruitless negotiations, the emperor returned 
to Constantinople. It was in vain that King Ferdinand laid 
mege to Pesth, with an army of 80,000 men; in the next spring, 
Bolyman returned in person to Hungary, conquered Gran, and 
the old city oi Stuhlweissenburg, where Hungary's kings were 
crowned : and <Jie Unitarian had the impudence to build a mosque 
there. The war continued during the following year in Hungary, 
Blavonia, and Croatia, in the absence of Ihe Sultan, and was 
invariably to the advantage of the Ottomans. Wissegrad and 
several other important towns were conquered. At length, this 
disastrous state of things was put an end to, by a treaty of 
peace, concluded with Charles V., iu June, 1544. Anoflier 
campaign of Solyman against Persia, in 1649, terminated 
favourably; but m the following year the wary Sultan was 
summoned anew to Transylvania, by the unfaithfulness of his 
new subjects. Lippa was stormed, notwithstanding the assist- 
ance of Spanish auxiliaries, then the best infantry in Europe ; 
and Temesvar, with several other fortresses, was captured. 
Whilst the ajonies of jSolyman extended his domimcjis so greatly 
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by conqnests in Hungary, they were curtailed by Persian in- 
cursions to the eastward. In the summer of 1653, he took the 
field in person, and after two years* fighting concluded an 
honourable peace. The following years passed tranquilly, till 
1566, when war broke out anew in Hungary. In the year 1662, 
after tedious negotiations, peace was finally concluded with 
Austria. Soon after this, Solyman equipped an expedition against 
Malta; but the siege, though sanginary, terminated un- 
favourably for the Turks. In the year 1666, Solyman marched 
once more against Hungary ; he soon entered Semlin as victor, 
and laid siege to Ssigeth, which was defended by the heroic 
Zriny, the noble countryman' of Kossuth. Solyman died sud- 
denly before this fortress, September 6, 1666, but his death was 
concealed from the army tor several weeks, tiU the son of 
Solyman had ascended the throne at Constantinople. Not only 
did Solyman obtain the epithets of the Great and the Magnificent, 
on account of his military ^lory and power, but his people loved 
also to style him Kanum, the lawgiver, because Tbie changed 
and improved . most branches of the administration by his 
enactments. 

" From Mohammed 11., who took Constantinople," says Dr. 
Robertson, " to Solyman the Magnificent, who began his reign 
a few months after Charles V. was placed on the imperial throne 
of Germany, a succession of illustrious princes ruled over the 
Turkish empire. By their great abilities, they kept their 
subjects, of evenr order, military as well as civil, submissive to 
government, and had the absolute command of whatever force 
meir vast empire was able to exert. Solyman in .particular, 
who is known to the Christians chiefly as a conqueror, but is 
celebrated in the Turkish annals as the great lawgiver, who 
established order and police in their empire, governed, during 
his long reign, with no less authority than wisdom. He divided 
his dominions into several districts ; he appointed the number 
of soldiers which each should furnish ; he appropriated a certain 
proportion of the land in every province for their maintenance ; 
ne regulated, with a minute accuracy, everything relative to 
their discipline, their arms, and the nature of tneir service. 
He put the finances of the empire into an orderly train of 
administration ; and, though the taxes in the Turkish dominions, 
as well as in the other despotic monarchies of the East, were 
far from being considejable, ne supplied that defect by an atten- 
tive and severe economy." 

Selim n. was the successor of Solyman. After his accession, 
he left Constantinople, and hastened to the army. In the year 
1668, he concluded peace with the Emperor Maximilian, and 
thereupon made some important conquesits in Arabia. 

The Ottomans seemed now to have attained the summit of 
their power, and their subsequent history shows a gradual 
decline, till the regeneration of Mahmoud. Selim conquered 
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the island of Cyprus, a.d. 1571, in liis war against Venice ; but 
saw the greater part of his fleet destroyed by Don Johii of 
Austria, at the battle of Lepanto. His expedition against 
Tunis, in 1574, was more fortunate in its issue, as he succeeded 
in capturing tind annexing that important dependency. Algiers 
had already, imder Sol3qnan, been added as an appendage to 
the Ottoman crown by Khareddin Barbarossa, who had been 
invested with it as a beglerbe^ship. After a renewal of the 
peace with Austria, Selim died in the same year. 

He was succeeded by Amurath, who was entirely governed 
by female influence ana by the vizirs. As he would not pay 
any attention to the complaints of Austria, on the subject of 
violating the frontier, hostilities were recommenced, but soon 
ceased. Internal corruption continued to distract the empire of 
Amurath. Bribery ana exaction on the part of the employes, 
disorder in the army, depreciation of the coinage, and hence re- 
bellion in the Divan, were the results of this state of things. The 
8ipahis dared openly to shake off their allegiance to the sultan. 
In order to give them occupation, the sad expedient of making 
war was resorted to, as in later and more civilized times and 
countries. It was iirst declared against Poland, which refused 
to pay tribute, and it shortiy broke out in Bosnia and Hungary, 
without, however, terminating so favourably for the Turks as 
previously. Amurath died in 1595, a weak, but often cruel, 
sovereign. The Ottoman empire in his reign still embraced 
forty governments and four mbutary countries ; eight of the 
governments were in Europe and Hungary, viz., Temesvar, 
Bosnia, Semendria, Koumelia, Eafla, Eandia, and the Archi- 
pelago, including the Morea, Lepanto, and Mcomedia. In 
AMoa the empire possessed four governments : Egypt, Algiers, 
Tunis, and Tripoli; and in Asia, twenty-eight governments. 
The four tributary districts were Transylvania, Moldavia, 
WaHachia, and Kagusa. 

The death of Amurath was concealed at Constantinonle, 
according to the usual system, but this was the last time that 
it was found necessary, as Amurath III. was the last sultan 
who lived or died at any distance from the capital. All the 
following sultans passed forthwith from the prison of the heirs- 
apparent, called The Cage, to the dazzling light of the throne, 
without having previously breathed the fresh air of the country, 
much less learnt to know and govern men. This unnatural prac- 
tice was one principal cause of the decline of the state, till Selim, 
and especially Mahmoud, cast aside the prejudices and influ- 
ences of their youth, and, by abrogating this and many other 
defects of the Ottoman government, prepared the way for a 
new phase in Turkish history. Amurath nad 102 children, of 
whom 27 daughters and 20 sons survived their father, 19 of the 
latter being shortly after put to death, according to the law of 
the land. 



Malimond III. followed Amiirath oa tke tiirone, and was 
forced almost immediately to send off ihe Janissaries, under 
tlie grand yizir, to the Danube, because of tbeir turbulent spirit. 
Gran was seized from l^e Turks in this campaign, which exhi- 
bited a series of disasters on their side. Their only victory 
was the .conquest of Erlaus in 1596 ; but they were defeated, 
on' the other hand, in a pitched battle by the Germans. 
Mahmoud's reini was one unceasing scene of conflict till its 
termination at his death, in 1603. His eldest son, Achmet II., 
was his successor. This sultan put an end to tiie European 
iK)ntests by a treaty of peace concluded at ^tvatorok ; this was 
the first symptom of the declining power oi tiie OttomaiL empire. 
Sultan Adimet died in 1617, and was succeeded by his son 
' Mustapha. 

The BuUam Mustapha J.» Owfian IL, Mmtapha JLy ^e. 

Mustapha was scarcely invested with the symbols of supreme 
authority, before the report of his imbecility wrought a revo- 
lution in the palace, which resulted in his deposition and incar- 
ceration, without presenting the distressing catastrophe of 
Peter III. and PauTI. of Russia. Osman II., who was a mere 
child, was placed on the throne ; but wh^i he had reached a 
more independent age, he made war on Poland in 1620, and 
took the fleld in p^^on, withoul;, however, effecting anything. 
This increased the disaffection of his subjects, which had 
infected almost all classes of people. The soldiers hated him 
on account of his avarice, and broke into open mutiny in the 
year 1622. Osman was forciblv ejected from the throne and 
executed,— ^^e first instance in Ottoman history of the murder 
of a sovereign. Mustapha II. ascended the throne after his 
death, but he soon betrayed symptoms of imbecility. Military 
tumults became the order of the day at Constantinople, and 
brought the empire near its ruin. After ^e death of Mustapha 
in 1623, he was succeeded by Amurath lY., aged twelve yearfi» 
under the direction of his mother, a woman of powerful mind. 
His reign, like that of Peter the Great, commenced imder the 
most threatening and unfavourable auspjces, — amidst the drawn 
swords of mutinous ta^ops, and the flames and smoke of an 
iusurrection in Asia. Persia had attacked Turkey, and Bagdad, 
the strongest bulw;ark of the Ottoman ^npire to the eastward, 
was lost. With difficulty did the government succeed in quel- 
ling the tumult. The Ottomans also exnerienced some losses 
and defeats in the CrimaBa, and swarms of Cossacks laid waste, 
even at that early date, the European borders of the empire. 
The internal history of that epoch presents a constant succes- 
sion of mutinies, and the frequent deposition and execution of 
vizirs. But in his twentieth year, Amurath shook off the 
trammels wMch l>Qund him, and oonunenoed a yigoroafiy and, 
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according to some, a cruel rei^. That lie was a'^remarkable 
prince is eyident from Ittany circumstances ; and if he had sat 
on a Russian throne, his intoxication and his excesses would 
have found more lenient pens in German historians. The first 
sultan on record who indulged in wine was Amurath IV. He 
was accustomed to go about in disguise, as is usual with Oriental 
sovereigns, and once having met a 'cobbler in a state of supreme 
happiness, he was persuaded to try his eHxir. The next day 
feeling very sick from the effects of drink, he sent for the cob- 
bler, intending to put him to death, but the latter persuaded 
the sultan to repeat the dose. Amurath became a confirmed 
drunkard, and the cobbler, called Beer Mustapha, was appointed 
one of his ministers. 

Amurath was engaged in almost constant wars. In 1635, he 
determined to march against the Persians in person. He con- 
quered Erzeroum, and soiled his triumph, like Cortez, Pizarro, 
and Spanish Christians, by sanguinary excesses. Erivan capi- 
tulated, Tabriz was sacked, and numerous executions marked 
the track of his conquest. Amurath returned in triumph, but 
was soon obliged to renew the war with Persia. Bagdad was 
stormed in 1638, on which occasion a great slaughter of the 
Persians took place. In 1640, this harsh and unsparing ruler 
was removed by death. He is represented as a relenlless 
tyrant by German historians in the pay of Russia, but his 
cruelty is mercy, and his oppression benehoence, compared with 
the atrocities of Ivan IV. 

Amurath was succeeded by Ibrahim, an effeminate and pro- 
digal prince, whose reign presented no events of historical 
importance, save that a war with Venice led to the conquest of 
Oete. In the year 1648, the Janissaries and ulemahs conspired 
against Ibrahim ; he was deposed, shut up, and bow-strung, 
like Paul and Peter of Russia, but not by relations, and stm 
less by his wife ! He was succeeded by Mohammed IV., a 
child of seven years of age, during whose minority much dis- 
order prevailed in the state, and many intrigues in the palace. 
The influence of the women began to increase fatally, as in the 
Byzantine empire. The coasts of the Black Sea were plundered 
by the Cossacks, and the islands of Lesbos and Tenedos were 
lost. Under these circumstances, a man fortunately became 
grand vizir, who, by his energy and wisdom, saved the empire 
from further distress— this was Mohammed Kojjrili. The most 
deplorable and disgraceful period of Ottoman history was now 
closed, and henceforth a more manly and honourable spirit 
animated the Porte, though it continued to decline. Victory 
appeared to return to the Ottoman flag. Tenedos and Lesbos 
were re-conquered ; and even in Transylvania their arms were 
crowned with success. Both castles of the Dardanelles were 
rebuilt and refortified under Koprili, and other measures were 
adopted to protect the empire by this remarkable man, who 
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appears to have exhibited a wifidom, ooiir&ge» and patnotLnn 
analogous to that of Omar Pasha in the present day. 

Koprili died in 1663; and though 'his administration "was 
marked by severity, a oountryman of Haynau's admits that his 
harshness may have suffered some extenuation. This writer 
asserts, that 36,000 persons were executed in the five years of 
his administration, which may ap])ear unwarrantable severitv, 
though capital punishment is merciful compared with the Spiei-> 
berff.* Achm^ Edprili succeeded him as grand vizir, ruLingr 
in tae name of the sultan. His first act was to recommence war 
with Httngary» as the negotiations with Austria led to no satis- 
factory result. Keuhausel was taken, August, 1663 ; and hos- 
tilities, after being suspended for a season, broke out anew in 
the summer of 1664. A pitched battle was fought on the Baab. 
in which the Turks were defeated by the Austrian army ; and 
they suffered a still more disastrous defeat at St. Gbtthard, so 
that ihe grand vnsir was obliged to sign a disadvantageous 
peace at Vasvar. A season of peace now ensued, till the first 
Cretan campaign ; but the siege of Candia lasted two years. 

Sultan Mohammed had taken up his residence for ten years at 
Adriano^e, but he returned to Constantinople in 1676, alter the 
death of Aoprili. 

Circumstances now brought the Turkish and Russian troops 
into collision for the first time, as the growing power and 
chronic ambition of the czars occasioned the necessity of resist- 
ance to their aggressions. The Turkish army marched up the 
Dniester, jl.d. 1678, and was defeated by me Russians, who 
were shortly after beaten, however ; and Cehryn, the object of 
the contest, was captured by them. Thus their first campaign 
against the Muscovites terminated to the advantage of the Otto- 
man arms ; and peace was concluded between the rival empires 
at Radzin (1681). Meanwhile, Tokoli had placed himself at the 
head of the patriots (styled rebels in Austria), and, opposing the 
unconstitutional pretensions of the house of Hapsburg, he had 
been declared king of Himgary, vAich had not yet learnt the 
wisdom or the happiness of slavery. T6k61i was supported by 
the Porte, which has always felt sympathy &r the Magyars, 
who are affiliated by type and tongue with the noble race of 
Othman. Once more an army of Turks beheld the walls of 
Tienna. The campaign began in 1683 ; the Turks marched 
triumphantly through BEungary, which hailed them, as it would 
do now, as the deliverers from Christian treachery in high 
places. Raab was sacked and burned, and the Tartars swarmed 
on till, on the 14th July, 1683, Kara Mustapha encamped before 
Vienna with 200,000 men. Count Stahremberg, the governor of 

* Itr. Catsson tnlbnos n« that in the Russian campaign of 1829, against 
Turkey, 60,000 UusooTites perished ftom want and sickness on the Way to 
AdriKDOpfo, the YictinM of the selfish ambltioa of Nicholas. 
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Ti«9ma, bmut tiM sttbtufbs \ the Turks opened the trenches, ilie 
bomhaitLmetit b^an, and the city was stormed, but unsuooess- 
fully. Tet, notwithstanding^ the silenoe of Austrian historians, 
impartiality reqtdres us to state, that it was reduced to the last 
extremity, when John Sobieski, the hero of Poland, arrived 
before Vienna with a gallant army, collected in Poland in an 
incredibly short time. Poland was ready to save Austria in her 
agony, but she has been smitten and robbed by the hand she 
saved, when herself in need of help.* Buch has been the usual 
character of Hapsburg gratitude. Mistaking his duty and his 
X>olioy, Sobieski attacked and dented the Turks in a san- 
guinary battle, on the 12th of September* Vienna was saved ; 
but Turkey, Hungary, and Poland were lost» From that day 
dates the rise of despotism in the East of Europe, on the ruins 
of the only bulwarks that remained to oppose it. 

The booty found in the Turkish camp was enormous. The 
Ottoman army made a disastrous retreat, pursued bv the con- 
querors ; they were overtaken and beaten again, and they lost 
Ur&n and Parkany. When the intelligence of this disaster 
reached Stamboul, the chamberlain was sent to Belgrade, with 
the order to bring back the head of Kara Mustapha. The 
Turks continued to sufibr numerous losses, Waitzen fell, and 
Ofon was evacuated ; they also lost Neuhausel again. In the 
following year, the new vhsir, Solyman Pasha, marched into 
Hungary again (1686). 

The principal event of this campaign was the siege and 
capture of Ofen, the great stronj^hold of the Turks against the 
Oluistians. Almost all the nations of Christendom snared, by 
deputations of knights, in the conquest of Ofen, being brigaded 
in the Imperialist army, which amounted to 70,000 men, whereas 
tile Turkish garrison only reckoned 16,000. The gallantry of 
the Turks in defending strongholds has become as renowned as 
the sieges of Saguntum, Numantia, and Saragossa. The siege 
began June 18th, 1686 ; many, but vain, attempts were made to 
storm the place ; the Turks knew that the grand vizir was 
hurrying up to relieve them, and they indignantly rejected all 
offers of capitulation. On the 2nd September, tlie Imperialist 
army stormed the town again, and this time, after a desperate 
struggle, iMs stronghold of Islam was captured, after which a 
number of fortresses capitulated of their own accord. And now 
the doom of Hungary was sealed. The following campaign, in 
1687, was opened on the river Brave, and the Ottoman army- 
was completely beaten at Mohacs. This intelligence created 
an unfavourable impression at Constantinople, especially as it 
was received in a time of much distress and deamess. Many 
fortresses in Slavonia and Croatia surrendered on the advance 

^ Bead, in Maxwell*s "Czar,** the atrocious massacre of Polish nobles in 
QaUicia (184S), by their sefft, abetted by the Austrian government, to get 
rid of those enlightened opposers of her oppressiye sway. 

3)2 
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of the Imperialists ; the neatest tmnnlt existed in the Turkish, 
camp, and Sol3rman was Beheaded on his return, at the request 
of the rebels. On the 8th of May, 1687, the Porte was peti- 
tioned to depose the sultan; and, in the assembly of the 
ulemahs, the following sentiment was openly expressed: — 
" Since the padisshali only attends to hunting, whilst the enemy 
invades us on all sides, and has set aside the only men who are 
capable of warding off these evils, there can be no doubt that 
the deposition of the padisshah, whose goyemment is so incon- 
sistent with the good of the state, is allowable." This senti- 
ment met with a silent but unanimous consent ; and Moham- 
med the Fourth was deposed and incarcerated. 

Mohammed IT. was a man of retired habits, fond of the 
country and all its pleasures. His love for flowers was encou- 
raged oy Kara Mustapha, the grand vizir. To this end, he sent 
to all the pashas of the empire to search for whatever was rare 
and beautiful in their pashaliks. They collected, therefore, the 
seeds and roots of all tne most beautiful flowers of the islands 
and continent of the Turkish empire, and sent them to Con- 
stantinople, where, by careful culture, they produced those fine 
specimens which individuals of the different European missions 
have, at different times, sent to their respective countries. The 
Romanoffs and Holstein Gottorps have more commonly shown 
a tender care for buttons, spurs, and epaulettes. 

Mohammed lY. was succeeded by Solyman II., and the 
troops were partially conciliated by handsome presents ; but a 
new mutiny took place at Stamboiu, at a time of great distress, 
wben Belgrade feu, in 1688, into the hands of their enemies, 
and the Turkish arms suffered repeated defeats. Failure ap- 
pears, at this time, to have been as fatal to sultan and vizir in 
Turkey, as it was in the reign of terror in civilized France, and 
in the case of Admiral Byng. 

In 1689, a new campaign took place in Bosnia and Hungary, 
but it led to no result. The divan proceeded to depose the 
grand vizir, and Mustapha Eoprili was substituted in his 
place. On the 18th of May, 1690, the latter marched forth at 
the head of the army ; and in August, the horse tails floated 
once more victorious over the waDs of Belgrade. In the fol- 
lowing year, Solyman died, and his brother Achmet, who does 
not appear to have been put to death, succeeded him on the 
throne. The grand vizir hastened once more to Belgrade, but 
he fell, and his anny was completely defeated at Peterwardein 
by the Margrave, Louis of Baden, who was one of the ablest 
generals that Germany ever produced. The ensuing campaigns 
were scarcely more fortunate, and the seditions in the provinces 
gained ground continually. Achmet died in 1695, and Mus- 
tapha II. became sultan. He took immediately the most active 
measures for a new campaign, which opened shortly after his 
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accession. Lippa was conquered, and the Ottomans advanced 
as far as Temesyar. 

In the meantime, the Turks also engaged the Venetians and 
Russians successfully at sea, the latter beinjp: forced to raise .the 
siege of Azof. The preparations for the following campai^ 
were also carried on witn the greatest activity ; and in Apnl, 
the sultan led the army once more into the field. In the 
summer, he had reached the Temes. The oampaL^^ of 1697 
was carried on under the direction of the grand vizir ; and on 
the 9th September, a pitched battle was fought on liie Theiss, at 
Zeuta, Prince Eugene of Savoy, the rival of Marlborough, gain- 
ing a complete victory over the Turks. The carnage was 
dreadful. The grand and another vizir feU on the field ; the 
oamp, all the artillery, 9000 carriages, 6000 camels, and all the 
baggage, fell into the hands of the conquerors. 

This terrible defeat disposed the minds of the Ottoman for 
peace. Negotiations were undertaken at Yienna : on the one 
hand stood the Porte, single-handed, as at Navarino ; on the 
other, Austria, Venice, Russia, and Poland, — ^ill-fated and 
ominous union. A congress met in 1698, in order to forward 
the preliminaries for peace. According to the arrangements of 
the treaty, Transylvania and Hungary, except the town of 
Temesvar, unluckily reverted to the crown of Hapsburg ; the 
town of Azof, and a territory of 160 square miles, to Russia ; 
Ukraine and rodolia fell to the share of Poland, which was 
shortly to be protected and annexed by Muscovy ; Venice re- 
ceived the whole Morea, as far as the isthmus of Corinth and 
Dalmatia. The Peace of Carlowitz was concluded in 1699, on 
the previous basis: eventually as injurious to Europe as to 
Turkey. It forms a remarkable epoch, as the first occasion 
when the European powers^ united m a common conference to 
trifle with the territories and play with the liberties of Christian 
and Turkish nations, under the ausi)ices of diplomatic intrigue 
and chicanery. The Holy Alliance is a pendant to the Treaty 
of Vienna: Austrian and Russian diplomacy have alike been 
fatal to the Crescent and the Cross. 

Hungary and Transylvania had enjoyed the manly and 
honest government of the stem Moslem 170 years, when they 
fell into the grasp of Austrian duplicity. The Peace of Car- 
lowitz was the expression of Turkey's decline ; a warning to 
Europe to look elsewhere for danger ; — 1848 is tiie commentary 
on Carlowitz. 
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CHAPTEEin. 

HISIOBT OF THD TITSKISH SKPIS£ TBiOM TH£ PEACE OF 
CABJiOWITZ TO THE PKB8BKT DAT. 

JPVow the Peace of Carhmiz to Mahmoud, 

The ooncluilon of the leventeenth oentorv, ineludix^ thoPeaoe 
of Carlowiti, forms an epoch in Ottoman history, xnis history 
begins to be more humane, and does not hreatne such a bar^ 
barous and sanguinary spirit as before. Though the new ^riod 
on which we are entering does present ns with two violent 
ejections of sultans £rom the throne, the imperial blood was not 
shed on these occasions ; and though many seditions and nume-^ 
reus wars mark the progress of Turkish history in the eight- 
eenth century, the dismal night of Barbarism which had so 
long coyered this empire, before and since the conouest of Con- 
Btantino;^e, became gradually lighter, and pointedi^to a coming 
dawn. We look in yain for a recurrence of the bloody tyranny 
of Amurath IV. , for the Praetorian licence under Mohammed IV., 
and for the murderous policy of Koprili. 

The cast-iron resistance of Turkish barbarism melted by 
degrees under the warmth of commercial and political inter- 
course' with the West ; and a spirit of humanity, oiyilization, 
and refinement, became gradually infused into the Ottoman 
goyemment and character. The introduction of printing was 
especially instrumental in awakening the dormant and latent 
intelligence of the empire. Though many of the covenants and 
military institutions of Urkhan continued in force, numerous 
additions and superstructures were built; and Turldsh history 
presents us with numerous and extraordinary internal changes 
m the administration, exceeding anything recorded in history, 
and of which no trace oould be found in the early Ottoman 
history. 

The oppression of the Christians in Turkey, before the 
reforms, was undoubtedly great; but has been ^atly ex- 
affgerated. Their severest persecutions have been inflicted by 
Blavonian converts, and not by OsmanHs; by the Bosnian 
sipahis, or feudal lords, and not by the sultan's commands. 
The Turk is essentially tolerant by nature. The greatest 
bigotry in Turkey has long been that between rival Christian 
churches. The ferocious scenes of the Greek Revolution re- 
sulted from political causes, and the fear of the dismemberment 
of the empire. It was a struggle for life. British tolerance in 
India may be much greater, but the persecution of the Catholics 
in Polana has never been equalled by that of the Rayas in 
Turkey. It is an ignorant partiality that blinds the German 
historians to the fact, that the Gyeek church and Eastern 



Glirifltiaiua are a mamfest disgrraoe to Chnstendom, and far from 
entitled to the amomit of sympathy that has heen wasted upon 
them in the West, The sequel will suhstantiate moat of the 
statements advanoed in the foregoing paragraiih. 

Before we resume the thread of Ottoman history, it may be 
expedient to east a transient glance on the Ottoman fane- 
tionaries of that period. The §rrand yixir, the fourth EoprilL 
Amudschasada Hussein, was at the head of afiBeurs. Educated 
under the grand yizirship of his uncle, he had been present 
with £ara Suttapha at the siege of Vienna ; aubsequentnr oom- 
mander of the Dardanelles ; he had also serred at Belgrade, 
and opposed the disastrous expedition to Temesyar. He was a 
generous, magnanimous character, a Mend of the sciences and 
poets. The dignitary who approached nearest to him in ability 
and power was the reis-efendi Rami, who had been appointed 
to l^at office at the conclusion of the Peace of Carlowitz. 

Six months haying elapsed since the conclusion of the Peace 
of Carlowitz, the time arrived for the £nal exchaiu:e of the 
ratification of the respectiye envoys of the emperor of Germany, 
of Poland, of Yenioe, and of Russia. At the end of Auffust the 
procession took place, with the usual formalities and in the 
customary dresst Befcve sunrise, the vizirs and emirs — ^the 
pillars 01 the Divan*— and the presidents of the chancellery, 
assembled at the gate of the seraglio, when the sultan mounted 
his horse. The mufti, the two supreme judges (kadiliakars), 
the president of the sheriffs, and the venerable idemahs, ap- 
peared. The grand visdr likewiae presented himself in full 
costume,^ as well as all the dignitaries of the empire. Bipahis 
and Janissaries opened the march with the impenal horse tails. 
The i)ress of messengers, who had flocked to the capital on the 
ooeasion of conflrming the peace, now engaged the attention of 
the Porte and of the whole capital, Tftree, places in Moldavia, 
Ceoora, Bproka, and Caminiec, had been evacuated, according 
to the stipulations of the treaty; 764 gun carriages and ammu- 
nition wagons, with four or six horses each, were distributed 
among 148 brass and 122 iron guns, besides twenty-three mortars 
and aJil their equipments. At the same time, the special mes- 
senger, Ibrahim rasha, set out for the emperor, at Yienna. He 
took with him, as a present, a tent, whereof the poles were 
adorned with golden nead tops, whjllst its lining consisted of 
party-coloured satin, worked in flowers ; also, a plume of heron's 
leathers, set with 62, diamonds ; a harness adorned with 521 
diamonds, and 88 rubies ; a double golden chain extended from 
ti^e saddle to the bit ; a pdr of golden stirrups, inlaid with 128 
diamonds and 208 rubies; & schabrak, worked in gold and 
pearls, some of them bein^ knots or tassels ; a masaue, at battle 
dub, adorned with 17 rubies and 24 emevalds; besides a Bomber 
of other treasures, 
Koprili traced the decay of the empire to its true source, the 
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indifference to all discipline and order; Ms wise regpdations 
extended alike to the finances and pious institutions, and to 
the fleet and army, embracing both Christians and Turks. His 
first enactment after the conclusion of the peace was in favour 
of the Christians. The poU-tax for the current year was re- 
mitted in favour of the Christian subjects of Servia and of the 
Banat. A strict muster of the Janissaries was ordered to be 
made. The navy received a new organization ; the border for- 
tresses of the empire, Belgrade, Temeswar, and Nissa, were 
restored to a respectable state of defence. But notwithstanding 
these praiseworthy exertions, KopriH was dismissed after a 
short administration of five years, and died soon after. His 
successor. Rami, the Pillar of JPeace, was equally convinced of 
the necessity of new enactments, and devoted the greatest 
attention to the internal administration of the state. Never- 
theless, despite of this useful activity. Rami incurred the iie of 
the Janissaries by several of his regulations. Troubles and 
seditions recommenced, terminating in the deposition of Mus- 
tapha II., and the substitution of Achmet III., a.d. 1703. 

Achmet had reached the prime of life when he ascended the 
throne. Whilst riding to the mosque, the day after his coro- 
nation, the people demanded the head of the mufti, and the 
sultan was forced to submit. But he easUy perceived that, in 
order to keep his seat on the throne, he must remove the heads of 
the sedition. Their execution speedily followed this conviction. 

This reign was rendered memorable by the gallantry and 
misfortunes of Charles XII. of Sweden, so hospitably enter- 
tained within the Turkish territory, by the triumphs of the 
Ottoman arms in their contests with their natural enemies, the 
Russians. 

Charles XII., whose steady opposition to Russia has been so 
little understood or afipreciated in Europe, appeared in the 
Ottoman empire after the battle of Pultawa (1708). The Mendly 
reception which he encountered, encouraged him to stimulate 
the Turkish power against his inveterate foe, Peter the Great. 
By various clever devices, and the removal of the grand vizir, 
he succeeded at length in leading the Porte to declare war on 
Russia and Poland. Peter had already advanced as far as 
Jassy, in 1711, when he was completely encompassed by the 
Turkish forces, and incurred the most imminent risk of losing 
his crown and life. He was rescued from this peril by the 
address of his empress, Catherine, and the contumacy of the 
grand vizir, which so irritated the impetuous Swede, that he 
rent that dignitary's flowing robes with his spur. The influ- 
ence employed by the Muscovite princess was a display of all 
the jewels in the Russian camp, which had such an affecting 
impression, that, like Gorgey, and other heroes who have bar- 
tered their country and honour against Russian treasure, he 
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conclnded a truce ; the recovery of Azof by the Porte was all 
the advantage it gained from its wonderful advantage. 

Sultan Achmet proceeded to entreat Charles Xll., in the 
strongest terms, to leave his empire ; but he persisted in re- 
mainmg at Bender, and when the Turks tried to remove him 
by force, he resisted with his usual daring, but was taken 
prisoner. 

In 1715 the grand vizir made an attempt to wrest the Morea 
from tiie Venetiaas; a mighty force was sent against them, 
and succeeded in this conquest. This directed the attention of 
the Emperor Charles Yl. to Turkey, and he declared war 
against the Porte. Prince Eugene marched with an army 
agaiast the grand vizir, whom ne utterly defeated at Peter- 
wardeia. Soon after he recovered Temesvar and the whole of 
the Banat, whereupon he advanced to the stronghold of Bel- 
grade, that had been newly fortified since the last war. The 
grand vizir marched to its relief at the head of 150,000 men, 
and begaa to shut in the Imperialist camp. A pitched battle 
was fought on the 16th August, 1717, in which the Turks were 
defeated after a desperate resistance, and in consequence of 
which Belgrade was forced to sxurender. The booty captured 
by the Imperialists was immense, including 131 bra^s cannon, 
35 mortars, 20,000 cannon balls, 10,000 hand grenades, 600 
hogsheads of gunpowder, &c. 

The Porte, feeling its inferiority, accepted the mediation of 
the maritime powers. After a few weeks, a peace was con- 
cluded at Passarowitz, in which the Porte delivered over all its 
conquests to the emperor for twenty-four years. After this 
peace the Porte was orawn into a continually closer connexion 
with tJie other European powers, and it is well to remark that 
an iatimate political and commercial relation had already sub- 
sisted for some time between Turkey and England, and espe- 
cially between Turkey and France, whose opposition to the 
house of Austria had led her, since Francis I., to seek the 
alliance of the sultans. A Turkish ambassador went to Paris 
at this time, and a Prussian charp^e d'affaires to Constantinople. 
The Porte m&de a few conquests in Persia about this time, but 
handed them over in 1724 to Russia, whose sleepless eye was 
ever fixed on the Bosphorus and on India. 

In the year 1730, the Ottoman state was disturbed by another 
sedition of the Janissaries. Sultan Achmet III. was dethroned, 
and Mahmoud received the sovereignty. The former had 
shown himself one of the most able and nonourable sultans in 
his reign of twenty-seven years. He had obtained the Morea, 
Azof, and some Persian districts, by three treaties of peace, 
which were an equivalent to the losses he sustained in his war 
with the Imperialists. 

Sultan Mahmoud immediately suppressed the rebellion, and 
continued the war in Persia. Peace was only concluded in 
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1787, and irai nnlayoTuable to Turkey. Meanwhile, tiie Parte 
beoame implioated in another war with Austria and Knssia, 
who were already bent on dismembering their neighbours. 
The Imperialists marohed into Wallaohia, and oonquered Nissa ; 
but the Turks hurried up, attacked the hostile oamp, whioh 
they oonquered, and recovered Nissa. The Ottoman army pro* 
ceeded to enter Transylvania, and carried on the war suooeas- 
fully. This war was terminated at Belgrade in favour of the 
Turks. A peace was oonoluded at that city» in Auguit, 1738, 
and was very honourable to the Porte. The Rentier between 
Austria and Turkey, estaUished in the peaoe of 'Belflrrade, has 
remained the same up to the present time, with a lew slight 
ohanges. The remainder of the rei^ of sultan Mahmoud was 
passed in peace, at least with Christian powers, till his death. 
Osman III. followed him on the throne. Mahmoud' s reign had» 
on the whole, been verv prosperous; and his administration 
was no less distinguishea by its clemency and equity than by 
the honour that crowned lus arms and name in the war con- 
cluded at the peaoe of Belgrade. His reign is also the most 
glorious period for Ottoman diplomacy, repeated embassies and 
negotiations having terminated in the extension of his do- 
minions. Thougrh of a less remarkable and ecoentrio genius than 
Peter, it is questionable if Mahmoud I. was not a greater bless- 
ing to his people, and a greater ornament to human nature. 
Osman had lived half a century in the prison of the heirs- 
apparent, when he was called to the throne. His reign was 
short and insignificant ; he died in 1756, and was succeeded by 
Mustapha III. The most remarkable feature in the reign of 
the latter was his disastrous war with Russia^ which^ with 
steady, cautious, and noiseless steps, was advancing in her 
fatal march to the Danube and the Golden Horn. It was 
about this time that Turkey and Poland began to awake to 
their position, and to feel sjrmpathy in misfortune. The dis- 
gusting ijartition of Poland excited the fears, and perhaps the 
anticipations, of the Porte, whioh declared war on its dangerous 
neighbour, in 1768, although several neutral and interested 
powers, such as Prussia, tried to prevent the step. At the end 
of the year 1769, the sacred standard of the Prophet, the great 
stimulant to Mussulman fanaticism, was carried in procession ; 
and the Russian envoy, Obreskow, was shut up in the seven 
towers. The empress Catherine sent two considerable armies 
against the single Turkish fbroe. Galitsin invaded Gallioiiu 
at the head of one ; and, at the same time, the Porte was plaoed 
in great perplexity by a Russian fleet, whioh appeared in the 
Mediterranean, and tried to take the Morea. This fleet was 
commanded by Scotch officers, who thus prepared the way for 
the future destruction of British life an^ pronerty, and of the 
peace of the world. Catherine had fomented tiie insurrection, of 
Greece, promising the Greeks assistance and proteotion, which 



w«Te withhdd when moot req^tii^. Thut anbitiaas empmss 
had readTed to msp the Eastern empve, but some misappre- 
henaion defeated her project, which she bequeathed to her 
Srandaou. The Tiirks were everywhere unsuocessful in this 
war; the Crimea was oonquerea by Russia, unluckily for 
Christendom> liberty, and Ciroassia. Bultan Mustapha died 
during the war in 1774, and his son, Abdul Hamid, asoended 
the throne. Hitherto, the problematieal mediation of Austria 
and Prussia had been unsuccessful in bringinsr about a peaoe i 
but it was at lenplh concluded at Kainardji* 1774, a name re^ 
calling CYents ahke humiliatinsr to Turkey and disffraeeful to 
Kussia. This peace guaranteed the independence of the Qrinuea, 
which lasted a few years, and terminated in annexation with 
Rufisia, after passing through the preliminary stage of protec- 
tion. Russia was, liowever, to restore all her conquests in 
Bessarabia, W^aohia, and Moldaida, &o., save Azof and Kil- 
burun, but she was guaranteed a slight) yague, and insidious 
influence, admitting of inde^nite extenaton. in the Panubian 
principalities. Here we trace one chief cause of the present 
dan^rs and disasters of Europe. Russian interventiGai, pro- 
tection, and annexation are the fatal series, the infinite process, 
working the slayery of the world. 

By the treaty of Kainardji, all prisoners were, farther, to be 
restored on both sides ; navigation was to be £ree on the Black 
and White Seas ; aU travellers were to be protected, and the 
most honourable treatment secured to all envoys, consuls, &o. 
This unhappy peace, and the foregoing disastrous war, put the 
finishing stroke to the humiliation of Turkey. It is also re- 
markame, inasmuch as it was the first instance of Russia treat- 
ing with Turkey alone, without the arbitration of the other 
powers. With our knowled^ of Russian diplomacy, the result 
of a conflict between Turkish honesty and Russian ,duplicitv 
could not long be doubtful. Unhappy the land with whicA 
Russia begins to treat ! 

This peace could not be of long duration, as its conditions 
were too mortif^ng and distressing for Turkish cor human en- 
durance, though, perhaps, not for Austrian patience and sub- 
mission. After fomentmg insurrectiona in me Crimsda by her 
agents, Catherine stepped in, pretending that she was justified 
in annexing this beautiful peninsula, which was forthwith 
occupied, on which occasion it is reported that the Russians 
showed their usual forbearance. The empress in person led 
200,000 men into the Crimaea. The history of this invasion, one 
of the glories or reproaches of Muscovite history, has been chro* 
nicled by numerous British travellers and historians, most of 
whom unite in condemning it as perfidious and barbarous. It 
is said that on this occasion Catherine found an ancient 
triumphal arch, with the inscription, "The Way to By- 
zantiuju." Prophetical and warning words } 
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Austria generously took advantage of the dificnlties of 
Turkey to seize and occupy Bukowina, and the Porte agreed to 
give it up in 1777. This instance of forbearance may lead us 
to have some misgivings respecting the sincerity of Austria in 
opposing Russian aggression on the present occasion. Though 
it IS alike the aim of ner true interest and honour, she has often 
mistaken her interest, and long lost sight of her honour. 

" The magnanimous mind of Catherine," say the Austrian 
historians, "had conceived the plan of overturning the Turkish 
empire ;" but they never seem to anticipate that the same plan 
may be conceived in connexion with their own empire, by sub- 
sequent czars. 

When the Emperor Joseph met Catherine, in the spring of 
1787, by the Black Sea, it is generally admitted that the resto- 
ration of the Eastern empire, or the partition of the Turkish 
empire, was canvassed. It is reported that when the proiect 
was imparted to the Austrian, he exclaimed, ** But what snail 
we do with Constantinople ?" It is probable that the czarina's 
reply concealed her thoughts. 

In the year 1787, the sultan thought himself strong enough 
for war, which he declared against Kussia, sending- an army of 
80,000 men to the Danube. Meanwhile, the Kussian neet 
appeared in the Black Sea, but it was as yet unsoiled by the 
massacre of Sinope. Austria had formed an alliance with 
Eussia, and its armies penetrated victoriously into Moldavia 
and TDransylvania, stormed Chotschim, and destroyed a Turk- 
ish army. The Turks were also unfortunate on the banks 
of the Black Sea ; the campaign of 1788 terminated with the 
storming of the fortress of Oczakow, where the Turks, as at 
Sinoi)e, preferred death to surrender. The victory of the Rus- 
sians was disgraced by fearful cruelties, which have found an 
advocate in an Englishman,* though branded by the burning 
words of Byron. ADdul Hamid, who died in 1789, followed the 
praiseworthy steps of his predecessors in the road of reform ; 
especially by forwarding the introduction of the art of printing. 
He also erected, shortiy before the birth of his son, Mahmoud II., 
an academy near the mosque of the sultana mother, hence 
called the College of the Vehda. The science of balloons had 
at this time excited considerable interest in Europe, and an 
attempt was made to construct one at Constantinople by a 
Turk, Abderrahman, a pupil of the above academy, in concert 
with a Persian physician. They made a balloon to carry three 
persons, which ascended from the seraglio gardens in the pre- 
sence of the sultan, and descended near Mount Olympus and 
Broussa. Another was also constructed ; and, in short, it was 
a subiect of deep and novel interest at the time, sujQicient to 
stir the apathy even of a Turk, and also an expression of the 

* Mr. Eton's Survey of Tarkef , 
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Boaring and progressiye character of the Turkish mind at this 
period. 

It was reserved, however, for the eldest son of Abdul Hamid, 
Selim in., to commence the great work of reform in good 
earnest, and on a stupendous scale. Indeed, so vast were his 
plans, tiiat they cast those of Peter the Great entirely into the 
shade. If France or Eurone were now to adopt Socialism, and 
convert their cities into pnalansteries or parallelograms, the 
change would not be greater than that attempted by Selim. 
Selim III., who was a prince of a very warlike character, 
immediately equipped another army, to undertake a &esh 
campaign. The Austrians were already making dispositions to 
besiege jBelgrade, when the Turks drew niffh ; but tne Austrian 
army was at this time joined and protected by the Russian, and 
both together had the riory of deieating the reforming Turks. 
SeHm had been especiajQly incited to this campaign by England 
and Prussia ; but these two powers, with unprecedented gene- 
rosity, on seeing the success of the Northern arms over their 
ally, changed their policy, and cooled materially in their friend- 
shij) for Turkey. Nevertheless, Prussia contracted a defensive 
alliance with Turkey in 1790. 

Emperor Leopold was a moderate man, say Austrian writers, 
and determinea to consent to peace, which was concluded at 
Szistova, April 4th, 1791 ; Russia also concluded peace at Jassy, 
December 29th, in which it obtained fortresses, territories, ana 
parchment excuses for further encroachments and misunder- 
standings. 

Repose was not of long duration under this ill-fated but 
admirable princCj who haid the genius, without the cruelty, of 
Peter the Great. His reforms displeased the Janissaries and 
alienated the people. In the year 1798, General Bonaparte 
made his celebrated expedition to Egypt, and after having 
foiled the great commander at Acre by the aid of British 
seainen, and expelled the French from Egypt by the help of 
British soldiers, Turkey concluded peace with France, its 
ancient friend and ally. Selim endeavoured now to reorganize 
his armv, and create a counterpoise to the Janissaries, in the 
shaqpe oi an army disciplined on the European system. This 
plan was carried into execution in 1802. The new corps re- 
ceived the name of Nizam-Dschedid (the new order). But this 
innovation met with the greatest resistance, and SeHm was 
prevented from carrying out his measures effectually. The 
rorte formed a still closer alliance with France, to the great 
perplexity of Russia and England, which sent a fleet that forced 
the Dardanelles, not, however, without suffering: considerable 
damage. England, at that time engrossed by her great foe, 
was heedless of one still greater. A new mutiny broke out 
shortiy after at Stamboul ; Belim was dethroned and murdered, 
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and after Mustapha IV. had reigned a few days^ tibe opposite 
party hailed Manmoud as sultan. 

Our space prevents us from dilating on the reforms of Selim, 
many of which were gradually introduced by Mahmoud. 
They wiU be found minutely described in Mr. Hobhouse's 
"Travels/' 

On an attentive perusal of these projects, and a consideration 
of the circumstances of his position, we cannot avoid the con" 
elusion, that the annals of tne world do not show a plan of such 
boldness, originality, and liberality, save in the mspired re- 
formers of our race. 

"It would be impossible," says Mr. Hobhonse, "to find an 
instance in the annals of any country, of an attempt equal to 
the new constitution of Selim, either in the magmtude of its 
design, or the decisive originality of its bold innovations. The 
re-establishment of an immense empire upon its former basis 
was the proposed result, and this was to be accomplished by a 
total change of national character. The efforts of Peter the 
Great, stupendous as they were, had been directed to an ameli- 
oration of his subjects; which, compared to the reform in- 
tended by Selim, was slow and partial. Inveterate prejudices 
were to be forcibly and suddenly corrected ; ignorance, esta- 
blished and protected by religion and law, was to be dispelled by 
the introduction of suspected sciences and dangerous arts. The 
Mussulman was to become the friend and pupil of the Infidel. 
But SeHm was unequal to the task ; and cilthough deficient 
neither in virtue, nor perhaps in power, he was not possessed of 
that commanding genius which alone can dare to violate the 
habits of a whole nation. He "was wanting either in prudence 
or in resolution ; he was too hasty, or not sufficientiy decisive. 
Should, however, a more fortunate master persuade the Turks 
of some future age to consent to their own aggrandizement, the 
successors of the present generation wiU revere the memory of 
the sovereign who lost his crown and his Hfe in the noble en- 
deavour to give force and stability to his empire, by improving 
the moral capacity of his subjects. • 

From SuUan Mahmoud IL to ike presBni Ume^ 

^ Mahmoud*oould only keep his position on the throne by causing 
14s brother Mustapha to be put to death} and beoause he was 
the only remaining scion of the house of Oaman. The reign of 
Mahmoud was one of the longest and most InEuential in the 
Turkish history. Its beginning was warlike. The emperor 
Alexander threatened him on the Danube ; the hospodar of 
Servia, Czemy Goorgei had also thrown off his allegiance to 
him. Aooor£ngly» the Turkish oampaign in 1809 waa fat 

* Hobhouse's Travels in Albania, &g. 



&om BtLCoefisfiil ; the struggle lasted till the year 1812, when 
the peace of Bucharest was concluded. The contumacy of Ali 
Pasha, of Janina, in Albania, which lasted many years, and 
which was concluded at last in the year 1822, played a most 
important part in the modem history of Turkey. Sultan Mah- 
moud, who was accessible to European culture, determined 
to make an end of revolutions in the palace, by the difficult 
task of exterminating the Janissaries. In a solemn meeting of 
the ffrandees of the empire, on the 22nd of May, 1826, the 
grand vizir explained the reasons fer the measure; on the 
28th of May the imperial decree appeared, to reorganize the 
Janissaries : it concluded with these words, " Vengeance I 
people of Mohammed, vengeance! faithful servants of this 
empire, which shall endure as long as the world, vengeance ! 
officers of all ranks, defenders of our faith, come to us! we 
win, through our xmited endeavours, repair our breaches, and 
raise uj^ the walk of an invincible army before our country in 
opposition to the whole world ; we will frustrate the stratagems 
of Christian Europe !" 

According to the enactments of this decree, young men were 
to be taken out from the Janissary body, and, under the name 
of active soldiers, to be divided into regiments, and instructed 
in the strategy of Christendom. These instructions were carried 
out. In the night of the 15th of June, 1826, a fearful insur- 
rection of the Janissaries took place ; more than 30,000 revolted 
against the government. Mahmoud, at the head of an already 
prepared and faithful army of 60,000 men, destroyed the entire 
body of the Janissaries, of whom at least 20,000 fell. Another 
imperial decree was also issued at the same time against the 
dervishes. The sanguinary scenes of the Greek insurrection of 
1821 are a stain on the reign of Mahmoud ; yet they admit of 
some palliation, when we recollect that the Greeks were as much 
his legitimate subjects as the Irish are those of England, that 
they stained their rebellion with atrocious crimes, and that, if 
the sultan had been a Christian, his severity would have been 
vindicated and applauded by all the powers of Christendom. 

The history of the Greek revolt we shall not enter into here. 
On the 20th of October, 1827, the united Christian fleet at 
Navarino destroyed the naval force of Turkey, the greatest 

Siece of folly in modem history, for which England is paying 
early at the present moment. France would not consent that, 
according to the forms agreed upon at Alexandria (August 6th. 
1828), Greece should remain tributary to the Porte, but requirea 
that she should be perfoctly independent. Charles X. sent 
20,000 land troops to Greece, drove the Turks out of the Morea ; 
whilst 100,000 KUssians opened a campaign on the Danube. 
We must dwell somewhat more at length on this Russo-Turkish 
war in the years 1828 and 1829. 
On the eth and 7itih of May, 1828, the Eussians, under the 
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command of field-maxshal Prince Wittffenstein, crossed the 
Pruth. Sultan Mahmoud could not think of defending vigorously 
either the Danubian provinces or the line of the Danube, because 
he had not a seoondarmy to bring up, if the first should happen to 
be destroyed in the attempt to stop the Russians on the Danube. 
Consequently, it was necessary to leave all the fortresses on the 
Danube to take care of themselves, and to direct all attention to 
preventing the Russians from passing over Hie Balkan. At 
last, the principal force of the Turks was concentrated in the 
canip at Schumla. The Russians took possession of the unde- 
fended Moldavia and Wallachia with the greatest celerity ; and 
soon the only strongholds which remained to the Turks on the 
left bank of the Danube, were BraQa and Giurgevo, and the 
forts Kalo and Tamow. Braila was besieged by the Russians, 
and on the 16th of June, a breach was effected by the spring- 
ing of some mines, upon which a storm succeeded, which, never- 
theless, was repulsed bv the garrison, under Solyman Pacha, 
with great bravery. BLe saw nimself at last, after the greater 
part of the artillery of the fortress was rendered useless, and 
the garrison reduced to about half, obliged to capitulate : the 
consequence of which was, that on the 28th of June, Braila 
was given up to the Russians. Whilst the centre of the army, 
under the command of Field-marshal Wittgenstein, was engaged 
before Braila, the left wing, under General Rudsewitsch, was 
long vainlyendeavouring to cross over the stream of the lower 
Danube. He succeeded on the 11th and 12th of June, and the 
whole Russian army was very soon united on the right bank 
of the Danube, at Basardschik. General Benkendori covered 
the march of the army towards the fortress of Silistria with 
four battalions. The Russian plan was to attempt to compel 
the Turks to fight before they reached Schumla ; and they had 
no doubt that they should completely conquer and destroy the 
only army which the Porte coiud oppose to the Russian army, 
and that the way to Constantinople would be open to them. 
But the seraskier, Hussein Pacha, avoided every battle, and let 
the Russians encamx) quietly before Schumla ; this happened oil 
the 20th of July. Since the Russian power was not sufficient 
for the storming of the fortified camp, they contented themselves 
with the blockade, which was accompHsned by General Riidi- 
ger's corps, after an animated skirmish, taking up a posi- 
Bon in the village of Eski Stamboul, and thus cutting on the 
road to Adrianople from the Turks. Nearly a month passed in 
perfect inactivity. At length, Hussein Pacha believed that the 
moment was come for a more important undertaking than those 
daily and insignificant skirmishes. In tiie night of the 25th 
or the 26th of August, three strong divisions of the Turkish 
army left the camp in perfect stillness ; this led to an obstinate 
and bloody conflict upon the whole Russian line. Hussein Pacha 
was not able, indeed, to gain a complete victory, but the chief 
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aim oi his imdertakiAff^ was aooomplidbed, viz., to drive oat 
Oeskeral Eiidi^r &om Eski BtaBibouI, and to regain ^ liigh 
road to Adrianopl^. 

The Eussians remaiiijdd ia tlieir positioB before Schmnla, 
<^iefly for tlie purpose of ©overing tne siege of Yama, whitii 
lies close to the Black Sea, and to the south of which stpetches 
tout the lake of Dewna, so that the fortress is only accessible by 
land, oa the west and north sides. Oeaeral Suchtelen at first 
0OBdueted the siege, which only made slight progress. The 
Turks made daily salliea, and often fought from sunrise till 
sunset with the greatest bravery. In one of these skirmishes, 
Admiral Prinoe Mentschiko^P, who held the supreme command 
before Varna, was wounded; and Count Woronzof, the jgo- 
vem(»r-ffeneral of iSTew Eussia, was appointed to the oommana in 
his steai On the 7th of September, and the following days, the 
grnaj^ under the Grand-Duke Michael, with 18,000 men (foot 
and horse), joined the camp. The Emperor ^Nicholas had also 
arrived from Odessa, and took up his head-quarters upon a 
ship of the line—the " Paris." The Turks, after some san- 
guinary engagements, were driven from all the strong outposts 
which they possessed round the fortress, and the investment of 
Varna was completed — a corps, under General Golowin, being 
lient over to the right bank of the Dewna lake. The sultan, on 
his side, had sent 12,000 fresh troops from Constantinople to the 
seat of war : if this corps had only accelerated its march a few 
days, it might have entered the fortress without hindrance. 
But when it arrived, on the 15th of September, on the river 
Kamtschik, which falls into the Black Sea to the north of the 
main chain of the Balkan range, seven miles from Varna, 
Golowin had already established himself on the south side of 
the lake of Dewna, which made it impossible to approach the 
fortress, unless through some fortunate combats. Omer Vrione, 
ftn Albanian leader, known in the Greek war of independence, 
sallied from Schumla, with 8000 men, to unite himself with the 
auxiliarv force coming from Constantinonle. A troop of Eus- 
sians, who were reconnoitering on the banks of the river Kamt- 
schik, fell unexpectedly on the enemy, and were totally beaten. 
On the 27th of September, Omer Vrione advanced nearlj; to the 
Dewna lake, and attacked, on the following day, the position of 
the Eussians, who had been reinforced in the meantime from 
the camp of Schumla, and that of Varna. The Turks fought 
with true heroism ; the Eussians narrowly escaped an over- 
throw, and retreated to their entrenched position on the right 
shore of the Dewna lake, and did not venture out of it till they 
had received fresh forces. In the meantime, the approaches 
against Varna advanced slowly, but steadily. Jussuff Pasha 
was commander of the fortress, but the capudan pasha (high 
admiral) was there also, and was invested with the supremo 
authority. After effecting two large breaches, some picked 
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Russian divisions, on the nights of the 6th and 7th of October, 
penetrated into the very centre of the town, but were, never- 
weless, cut down. But the garrison had discovered that they 
could no longer remain within the ruined and battered walls. 
The capudan pasha sought, as he had done before, to gain time 
by negotiating a capitulation : the delay of a day was a great 
advantage, considering the advanced season of tne year, and 
from the circumstance that the grand vizir, Izzet Menmed 
Pasha, was advancing, without delay, with fresh troops. The 
Russians appear to have effected their purpose by bribery. 

On the evening of the 10th of October, Jussuff Pasha, the 
commander of Varna, appeared in the tent of the Russian 
commander-in-chief, and explained that the fortress was no 
longer tenable; that the capudan pasha, notwithstanding, 
would not hear of a surrender ; but that he, Jussuff, had re- 
solved to i)lace himself under the protection of the emperor. 
The following morning, the garrison marched out of the city 
into the Russian camp. No doubt, they had been won over to 
do this before by Jussuff Pasha. With the three hundred men, 
who alone had remained faithful to the canudan pasha, he 
threw himself into the citadel, and declarea that ne would 
defend it to the last man, and would rather be blown with them 
into the air, than yield himself up a prisoner. The emperor 
Nicholas allowed tne capudan pasha and his little faithful 
band a free retreat. The Russians restored the dilapidated 
works of Varna as well and as quickly as they could ; and as 
soon as the fortress was secured against a coup de main^ the 
whole army, who were at the foot of the Balkan, over against 
the Turks, received the order to fall back over the Danube. On 
the right bank of the river, there remained behind only one 
corps, under General Roth, at Varna and Basardschik. 

The chief force of the Russians wintered in the Danubian 
provinces. The campaign of the Russians against the Turks, in 
Asia, under General raskewitsch, the conqueror of the Persians, 
was more successful. The great fortress, A!ars, was lost by the 
Turks, through the cowardice of their commander. Emir Pacha, 
on the 6th of July, 1828. The Russians, after a sharp march 
over the Tschildin mountains, suddenly appeared before the 
fortress of Alkhalkalaki, and stormed it on the 4th of August. 
On the 22nd of August, Paskewitsch beat the Turkish general, 
Kiosa Mahmud PacKa, near Akhaltstkeh, so that the latter was 
obliged to throw himself with 5000 men into that same fortress ; 
the remaining 16,000 men of the Turkish army were partly 
dispersed in a disorderly flight, partiy killed by the Russians. 
Several other fortified places, especially the mountain strong- 
hold of Toprakaleh, reckoned impregnable^ and situated on the 
road to Erzeroum, fell into their hands ; till, at last, winter set 
in, with dl the severity with which it usually visits the moun- 
tainous regions of Amienia» and enforced an armistice tiU spring 
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retnmed, and the deep snows yanished at last from the fields. 
The Russian Field-marshal Paskewitsch passed the winter at 
Tifiis. In the campaigrn of 1829, he beat the Turks, under Haki 
Pasha, on the 1st and 2nd of July ; and under seraskier Hadsohi 
Saleh Pasha, in the valleys of MilH Duss and Intscha-Su ; and 
then marched off for Erzeroum, after only granting one day's 
rest to his troops. This great city, in which the seraskier was 
present in person, surrendered without resistance to the Rus- 
sians, on the 7th of July, 1829, in consequence of the plotting of 
the Janissary, Aja Manisch. Seraskier Hadschi Saleh Pasha 
was taken prisoner. On the 9th of October, Paskewitsch de- 
feated 10,000 Turks, under Osman Pasha, at Baiburt; ux)on 
which, the seraskier Chosyndar Oglu Pasha, who understood this 
on apptroaching, drew back, with nis whole army. Peace being 
proclaimed in Adrianople, and also in Asia, hostilities ceased. 
As regards European Turkey, in the year 1829, instead of Field- 
marshal Wittgenstein, General Diebitch was invested with the 
command over the Russian army. This officer determined not 
to make his way over the Balkan before the Danubian fortress, 
Silistria, should be taken. On the morning of the 17th of May, 
the Russians arrived before Silistria, but the actual siege was 
delayed, because the heavy artillery was in the rear, and the 
high water of the Danube rendered the building of the bridge of 
boats very difficult, which General Diebitch had ordered below 
Silistria, in order that the battering train might pass over. In 
the meantime, about the middle of May, the new grand vizir, 
Redschid Pasha (not the present minister of the same name), 
put himself in motion against the corps of General Roth, who 
had stretched in a kind of half circle around Yama. General 
Roth's camp was at Eski Arnautlar, in the neighbourhood of the 
fortified village of Paravadi, and was secured by redoubts against 
a caiw de mam. On the 15th of May, the sprand -vizir attacked 
the Russians, who could only with difficulty maintain them- 
selves within their entrenchments. General W achten just then 
arrived at Dewna from his post, with fresh troops, and the 
Turks were obliged to draw back. General Rynden, with two 
regiments, pursued the enemy too impetuously, so that one of 
them — ^that of Ochotsk— was surrounded and entirely anni- 
hilated by the Turks in a narrow defile. General Roth did not 
dare to remain very lon^ in the camp at Eski Arnautlar, but 
went back to Eosludschi. The grand vizir pushed on to Pa- 
ravadi, which is only five miles distant from Schumla, and 
which, in an attack on that fortress, might serve as a point 
d^awpui to the Russians. But the Turks were so inexperienced 
in me science of besieging, that week after week passed, and 
not the sUffhtest progress was made. General Diebitch being 
informed or this, left behind the third corps of infantry under 
General Erasowski, before Silistria, and brought up the second, 
21,000 stroAg, with ninety-four cannon, on the 5th of June, in 
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order to throw himself beyond the line of operation of the grand 
vizir before Schumla, ana force him to fligrht. 

On the 11th of June, a battle took place at Kulewtscha, which, 
after many struffgles, was decided m favour of the Russians. 
Still, these had suffered so much, and were so exhausted 
through the obstinate combat, which had lasted eight hours, 
that they were not in a condition to pursue the retreating 
enemy. As the grand vizir was cut off ftom Schumla, he was 
compelled to take the only road which remained open to him 
towards Kamtschik. The grand vizir endeavoured to mask his 
retreat by letting his left wing remain stationary, and occu- 
pying the skirts of the wood with strong detachments. This 
arrangement led the Russians to believe that the grand vizir 
had determined to repew the combat. General Diebitch ordered 
General ToU, with twelve battalions, twelve squadrons, ana two 
twelve-pounder batteries, to advance to the attack. It was 
now, for the first time, observed that the Turks had retreated 
through the wood- The first Russian discharge of artillery blew 
into the air some powder barrels amongst the retreating troops, 
which were not in the best order. This caused a panic of fear 
amongst the l\irks, and the retreat was changed into an irre- 
gular flight. The darkness stopped the pursuit. Tlie day 
affcpr the battle, Piebitch made General Ex)th march towards 
Schumla. But the garrison of Schumla was too strong for a 
storm to succeed. The grand vizir also had arrived at Schumla, 
two days after the flight on the 13th of June. Diebitsch wished 
now to treat with him respecting terms of peace, and, for that 
purpose, sent Fonton, councillor of state, to him. The answer 
of the grapd vizir was, that he was simply a military man, and 
understood nothing about state affairs ; adding, tjiat Diebitch 
pould, if he pleased, send a negotiator to Constantinople, or 
appoint a daj in which two authorized from both parties might 
meet. Diebitch did not consider himself empowered to do this, 
and resolved to await the fall of Silistria before making any 
further warlike undertakings. This took place on the 30th of 
June, througn capitulation, and placed the entire army oi 
General Krasowski at liberty to act. This corps was ordered 
to Schumla, whilst Diebitch, with the remaining corps, began 
his passage over the principal chain of the Balkan, and spread 
them over the southern slope. 

During this period, the grand vizir had remained quietly at 
Schumla. Suddenly he understood the true state of thingrs, 
when Krasowski went back to Jenibazar. He sent Ibrahiin 
Pasha to Aides, who reached it by a by-way before the l^us- 
eians, but he was immediately driven away by General 
Rudiger's oorpSj and killed in the ^ifirht. Scheremotew could 
not eneot anything against Halil Pasha, whq was posted with 
10,000 men af Jaznbol, which stands on the road to Adrianople; 
but the pasha fhoughi the whole Russian army was adYaaoing 
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in llife f'eft^i aiia tterefotfe fell back to Adriaiiople. The rrand 
fitit felt tnat thete wotild be lio ttse in his temainlilg any longer 
in Sdhilmk, and, at the beginning of Augrtistj Went with 12,000 
men, whom he still had, oter the rough inountain passes in the 
Irest, towaidfe Selimno, from whence, if the liussians should 
adyance toi^aras Adrianopie) he might attack theit rear and 
fi^ht iiank. Biebitch, however, dtew towards Selimno with 
22j000 men, took the town* and compelled the Turksj with the 
loss of theil" artillery, to fly along the Inountain roads, where 
the Russian cavdl^ could riot fblloW them. Diebitch now 
adT^nced towards Adrianople, and appeared, on the 17th of 
Atigust} With 30,000 meiij before the second city of the Turkish 
kiri^gdom. Halil Pashai who, with 10,000 men, - was at 
Adf iariople, and hfld not linished his arrangements, asked him 
fbt leave to capitulate, and for a free passage for himself and 
his troops. Diebitch insisted on the condition, that they 
should not go to Constantiiiople, but ky down their arms, and 
cither go to their Own homes or to some place in the interior. 
Fourteen bouts were given for the accepting of this condition. 
On the 20th of August, at nine in the mornin^j after this reprieve 
had expil-ed, they disposed themselves for a siege. If ew deputies 
then appeared in the Russian camp, and agreed to no other 
feOnditiois than those of security to person and property. The 
troops of Halil Pasha had already been drawn off in disorder 
during the night. If Sultan MamnOud could have restored to 
the^ Osinanlis the courage which was broken by the cruelty 
^hich he himself had committed, General Diebitch would 
hate hdd cause to repent his piece of djtring in advancing to 
Adiianople with only 30,000 inen. The sultan, however, saw 
116 (jther expedient than peace^ which, through the means of the 
Prussian general. Muffling, was determined on and signed at 
Adrianople, on the 14th of September, 1829. The Porte sur- 
rendered to Russia, in Asia, those fortresses taken by the RUs- 
siaUs which lie on the eastern coast of the Black Sea^ with a 
part of the paschaliks Akhaltstkeh, with the fortresses of the 
sa^rie namcj and the fortified place called Alkhalkhalaki. 

Ill Europe, as formerly^ the Pruth elnd the Danube towards 
Bessarabia were to form the boundaries : the Turks only surren- 
dered the islands at the mouth of the Danube to the Russians. 
The latter bound themselves not to raise any fortress, works, or 
buildings, of any kind, except those necessary for quarantine. 
The Porte agreed to the obligation that, on the Turkish side 
of the Danube, below the separation between the Sulina and 
Georgiewski arms of the Danube, the country should not be 
inhabited to within two leagues from the banks of the river. 
As regarded Moldavia, Wall^chia, and Serbia, the contract of 
Akerman Was renewed, and the Porte promised to accomplish, 
within two months, the concessions made to the Serbs. In re- 
lation to the two Danubian prineipalities» a special agteemient 
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was concluded, whereof the most important stipulationB were, 
that the hospodar should be chosen for life, instead of for seyen 
years, as formerly ; that he should have the perfect ordering 
and conductinff — ^in short, the whole management— of aflfairs, 
with the approbation of the Divan ; a x>er8onal right to take 
up arms to maintain order ; iinallj, that no Mohammedan in 
future should reside in the Danubian principalities, and that 
all fortresses on the left bank of the l)anuDe should be de- 
stroyed. Moreover, the peace of Adrianople secured to the 
Russian subjects full freedom of trade throughout the whole 
extent of the Turkish dominions, and guaranteed that, during 
their residence in Turkey, they should not be under Turkish 
polity or jurisdiction, but each one under his own ambassador 
or consul. The indemnification for the war on Russia was 
stipulated, in a secret article, at ten millions of ducats — a sum 
which, however, was dinunished to seven, on account of the 
inability of the Porte to pay. The peace of Adrianople was a 
masterpiece of cunning on the part of the Russians, and an in- 
stance of servile infatuation or connivance in the Western powers. 
How much blood and treasure will it cost us to remedy it ! The 
Porte also gave its consent to the agreement of the 6th of July, 
1827, and to all later arrangements upon which Russia, France, 
and England had agreed respecting the situation of liberated 
Greece. From 1832, Mahmoud had to combat against the heroic 
son of the vice-king of Egrypt, Mohammed All, who aimed at 
entire independence, till, m the year 1833, the war was ended by 
a treaty. It was on this occasion that a Russian army occupied 
and protected Constantinople, a blow more fatal than its con- 
quest would have been. The treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, concluded 
on this occasion, converted Turkey almost into a vassal of 
Russia. This, agaru, was the work of British diplomatic infa- 
tuation. Sultan Mahmoud now carried out many reforms. 
AH the members of the government were required to adopt the 
Frank costume, and also the standing army. In this, he vio- 
lated many of the laws of Islam. In the year 1834, he was 
implicated in a serious war with Mehemet All, pacha of Egypt. 
Mahmoud, who died on the 1st of July, 1839, didnot survive this 
struggle. 



CHAPTER IV. 

MAHMOUD AND HIS KEFOEMS. 

A GENTLEMAN "who was familiar with Turkey, and with the 
most remarkable occurrences in the reign of Mahmoud, has left 
us numerous and interesting particulars relating to this sultan, 
and to his reforms. 
We shall leave Mr. Urquhart and Captain Slade to dispute 
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abont tlie advantages of these reforms, assTuning that most of 
the Franks of Western Europe will regard an approximation 
to their laws and customs as a sign of progress ana civilization. 

A celebrated philosopher of antiquity has said, "rule thy- 
self, thou rulest all." Mahmoud illustrates the truth of tms 
apophthegm. Beginning with the difficult victory over his own 
prejudices, he enaed by subduing those of his subjects. Fol- 
lowing this natural series in the march of improvement, we 
shall commence with the man and pass to his work. 

" The most important and extraordinary revolution," writes 
Dr. Walsh, " which had taken place since my former visit, was 
that which was effected in the sultan himself. As a Turk does 
everything differently from a European, so was the change of 
this man's character. The sovereigfusof ancient Rome generally 
commenced their reigns by a fair and flattering prospect of 
moderation and virtue, and they terminated by becoming 
monsters of cruelty and injustice. From the details I have 
given you of the former life of the sultan, you will suppose he 
commenced as the Romans terminated ; and from what I am 
now about to teU you, you wiU conclude that he will end as they 
began. 

" The French formerly said, * Dans T Orient on ne change 
jamais ;' they now say, * Tout cela est change.' 

"1. A ruthless and unsparing cruelty seemed tne most pro- 
minent feature of his former character ; he now gives proof 
every day of a humane and kindly disposition. 

"2. He had shown a disposition to support slavery in its 
most immitigated form. ... He now endeavoured to atone for 
it in a way equallj[ unprecedented. In the year 1830, he issued 
a decree which, in its future importance, may be considered as 
the first step to the abolition of slavery in Turkey. It declared 
that aU Greeks who had become bondsmen in consequence of 
the insurrection should be restored to liberty, and supplied with 
money to return home. An exception was, however, made for 
those who had embraced the Mohammedan religion, which they 
had often done through compulsion. 

**3. Another distinguishina: trait in his character was his 
insatiable avarice. He seized, without scruple or remorse, on 
the property pf all those who had fallen under his displeasure. 
. . . Incidents now occurred daily which displayed a very 
different character. 

" The implacable animosity with which he pursued the re- 
volted Greeks was unrestrained by reason or prmbiple. . . Yet 
when their pardon was sealed, and he proposed a reconciliation 
with them, lie strictly adhered to it without reservation. He 
showed no lingering illwill, and never availed himself of any 
pretext to persecute them. Those who had rendered themselves 
independent were as much favoured as if they had never been 
revolted Turkish subjects. When I left Constantinople the 
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imfbrtmiate Greeks were in a state of miseraWe alairm and 
depression. ... On my return I fonnd them as noisy, active, 
ana gay as ever. There was a careless eonfiderwe about them, 
as if they felt a perfect assurance of nrotection; and in many 
instances they seemed to Beard the Turks, and s<jand upon a 
right of taking the wall of them in the streets. 

" The contrast of the state in which I left and found ^hem 
was very striking.'* 

" I had an opjwrtmiity," continues Dr. Walsh, " of knowing 
much of the habits and private life of Mahmoud. He takes two 
meals a-day ; one at 11 a.m:., and the other at sunset. He has 
exchang^ed the Turkish stool and tray for a chair and table, 
which is laid out exactly in the European fashion. The table 
is furnished with a cloth, and knives and forks, which are 
English ; to these are added golden spoons, and a decanter of 
wine. The wine is usually champagne, which he is fond of, 
and is greatly amused when the cork explodes and the wine 
flies up Da the ceiling. He always sits alone at his meals. The 
dishes are brought in one at a time, in succession, to the number 
of fifty or sixty, all covered and sealed. He breaks the seal 
himself, and tastes the dish ; if he does not like it, he sends it 
away." Dr. Walsh adds, that though using wine he did not 
abuse it; but it is now well known that he latteriy indulged 
excessively, and accelerated his end by this anti-Mussulman 
practice. 

** In his domestic habits he is mild and amiable, to a degree 
quite astonishing in a character marked by such fierce vigour. 
He is a cordial mend and a gentle master. He is remarkably 
fond of his children ; enters into all the sports of his sons, and 
suffers them to take gfreat liberties with him, such as riding on 
his back. He is himself a i)roficient in manly exercises.** 
Dr. Walsh proceeds to give instances of his great skill in 
archery. 

It will be a very natural transition from the reforms effected 
in the man, to those which he wrought in his people ; and the 
latter will assist ia estimating more correctly tne former. 

When Dr. Wabh returned to Constantinople after the reforms, 
he was struck with a variety of alterations and improvements, 
varying in importance, but the most trifling of them indicating 
an essential change in the national manners and prejudices. 
The first thing that struck him on landing at Galata was, the 
absence of those large packs of dogs that used to infest the 
precincts of the capital, through the mistaken charity of the 
Turks, and against which Mahmoud had directed an unrelenting 
persecution. 

But secondly, when the dogs had disappeared, by a metamor- 
phosis altogether incredible in Turkey, pigs had begun to supply 
their place. The use of swine's flesh as food is as strictly pro- 
hibited to Turks as Jews, and the precept againfft it oocurs^ oon- 



ftftatitly ia the- Eof an. Tli« sacred book of tli« Arabians, called 
jPaarfiitt, declared tfert fbe pig- ^as originally engendered from 
the excrement of tbe elephant, and it was eyidence of this fact 
that they delight in ordnre and filth From this expo- 
sition of the laaHfia, it was that the abhtjrrence of the Mussul- 
man to pork waseven greater than that of a Jew. An injunction, 
amounting to a capital pfinishment, existed against exposing 
that meat for sale. 

Btiring the whole of Dr. "Walsh's sojotim in Turkey, before 
fine reforms, he never saw a pig, and in Bulgaria he was quite 
overcDine at the sight of one. A few days alter his return, the 
first thing he heard at Therapia was a grunt, and he soon 
eAcountered a whole herd of them ; he further found that their 
ftesh was publicly sold. The Turks having conquered their 
first repugnance to the sight of the unclean animal, soon began 
to relax in their taste. 

But the most marked innovation was in the general use of 
winfe, so strictly forbidden to the followers of the Prophet. 
Though Amurath IV. was a sot, most of the sultans had issued 
stringent regulations against the growth of vines, and the sale 
of wme. SolVman I. had all the vines near Stambotd torn up 
in 1630, and Mahomet 17. pulled down all the wine shops of 
Gaktta, Scutari, &c. 

"But now," says Dr. "Walsh, *'the practice is altogether 
unrestrained, and the sultan himself, though formerly a very 
temperate ^lan, has adopted the use of wine as a European 
custom. I have been informed by those who have seen Mm in 
hi« domestic habits, that he drinks wine freely. His ministers 
foflow his example ; his secretary and favourite, Mustapha, is a 
notorious hon vwant^ and indulges in the use so copiously, that 
his master is obliged to rebuke him for the excess. Tiirkish 
officials at Frank banquets had even then begun to drink freely." 

Another circumstance that struck Dr. Walsh, was the paracung 
of soldiers. Before the reforms, they were shut up in their 
barracks, and when they issued on their deedls of olood and 
carnage they presented the appearance of a mob, without any 
order or uniformity. 

Among the first things he saw on landing, were regularly 
mounted sentinels, in uniforms ; and among the first sounds, 
very sweet martial mnsic. The officers were dressed in Wel- 
lington coats, pantaloons, and boots. The men were yet in their 
transit from barbarism to discipline. 

There seemed nothing to which a Turk was more attached 
than his inconvenient saddle ; the sultan, however, determined 
to change this attachment, as necessary to the military discipline 
he proposed to introduce, set himself the example, oy actually 
mounting upon a bare-backed horse, and he was several times 
in danger of breaking his neck. He persevered, however, and 
he has Hot only become an admirable jBuropean horseman, biit 
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he has inspired his Ottoman subjects with a strong desire to 
imitate him. The cavalry, before resembling ahorde of Tartars, 
had now the appearance of regular squadrons. 

But, by far the most extraordinary innovation on Turkish 
ignorance, and approach to the feelings and habits of a European 
peonle, was the establishment of a newspaper at Constantinople. 

Tne government determined to adopt the extraordinary ex- 
pedient of publishing a Gazette, M. Blague being appointed 
editor. The historian and poet of the empire was appointed 
to superintend and deliver it ; it was publisned first, November 
5th, 1831, and called Taakvimi Veekai, or the Tatler of Events. 
The most extraordinary communication it contained was a kind 
of budget, in which the receipts of public money are given, 
and the expenditure accounted for with an accuracy of details 
in the balance-sheet that would highly please Mr. Hume. 

The Turks, when this newspaper first appeared, had no con- 
ception of any amusement to be deriyed from such a thing ; 
but like duldren, when their curiosity was once excited, it 
knew no bounds. The publication of the news of the empire 
in this way soon became of universal attraction. The paper 
made its way into the coffee-houses, and the dozing lazy Turks 
of yore gave way to a race of politicians. 

On a representation to the sultan of the dilapidated state in 
which the Greek churches had been left since the insurrection, 
he issued a firman in 1831, which will be found in Dr. Walsh's 
work'. 

The difficulty of repairing churches under the old regime had 
been very great ; the petition had to pass through many hands, 
and was attended witn intolerable exactions. The sultan not 
only put an end to those oppressions, but he at once issued a 
firman, giving orders ^ for the immediate repairs of every 
Christian church requiring it, amounting to thirty-six Armenian 
and twenty-nine Greek. In fact, as if to compensate for his 
former severity, he showed a degree of kindness and attach- 
ment to the Christian rayas, that gave rise to strange rumours. 
It was affirmed that, like another Constantine, he was about to 
embrace the relig:ion of the ;^ersecuted sect. 

Nor was his faith less inviolate to Franks than to his Rayas. 
The Turks were greatly exasperated, particularly at the conduct 
of the English at the battle of Navarino, and serious appre- 
hensions of reprisal were entertained, as a fair retaliation — a 
measure which the civilized nations of Europe have not at 
times scrupled to adopt. Yet the merchants who remained 
were never molested, and lived in perfect security, when the 
Russians were advancing on the city, and the British ambassador 
had left it. 

Mahmoud also abolished the barbarous practice of sending 
the ambassador of the power on whom war was declared to the 
seven towers, and of exacting presents from every ambassador. 
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In an interesting description of his reception at oonrt, Dr. 
"Walsh describes the costume of the snltan, the etiquette, the 
manner of serving-up coffee, the polished ease of the sultan's 
manner, as a x>enect contrast to the truculent man and bar- 
barous manners of the Ottoman court before the reforms. 

" His encouragement of the arts is another revolutionary tndt 
of his character. Mahmoud has altogether conquered his reluc- 
tance to violate the commandment in this way, and his portrait 
was taken by several artists. 

This senseless repugnance to copy the human £gure had been 
a ^at impediment to improvement in more important matters. 
Dissection was forbidden, and plates of anatomy were pro- 
scribed. But Mahmoud sanctioned a series of anatomical en- 
gravings in a work on Anatomy printed at his press at Scutari. 
A school of surgery was founded, and opened January 2nd, 1832 ; 
it was attended by about two hundred pupils, and the hakim 
bashi, or chief physician of the seraglio, attended the lectures. 
Dr. Desgalliers, a Frenchman, was appointed professor, and 
told Dr. Walsh that the sultan had no objection to the dissec- 
tion of the human figure, which would become a part of the 
public course as soon as the prejudices of the people were suffi- 
cientiy reconciled to it. 

The lunatics attracted, also, the attention of the sultan, and 
he placed their institution under a Hungarian^ physician, the 
officers being ordered to treat the patients accordmg to the best 
European systems of concession and kindness. 

But no change wrought by the reforms of Mahmoud was> a 
greater triumph over the Mussulman prejudices of the Turks, 
than the precautions he made them take against infectious 
diseases. Vaccination became universally adopted. A lazaretto 
was built on the most approved plan by a Maltese, as a pro- 
tection from the plague ; and on the appearance of the cholera 
in August, 1831, a treatise, called *' Resellay," was published by 
orders of government, containing a history of the disease, an 
account of the symptoms, and a description of precautionary 
measures. " In fact," says Dr. Walsh, " it is a popular, well- 
written, rational tract, not inferior in intelligence and good 
sense to any that have appeared in the other capitals of Europe 
on a similar occasion. . . . The inhabitants of several villages 
on the Bosphorus soon passed from the extreme of the apathy of 
fatalism to the highest excitement of alarm.'* 

Mahmoud' s political reforms were more difficult, because he 
had power as well as prejudice to contend with. His first inno- 
vation was in the Divan, where he " sits in council with the 
members, contrary to the former custom of the sultans. 

** The frequent removal of ]pashas, a great grievance, has been 
obviated. Its cause was cupidity, as every governor purchased 
his place, and the consequence was intolerable extortion, that 
the governor might remunerate Mmself during his short period 
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of <iTi£feo*ity. The strltafl put a feteolc to this, bjr refasinr any 
fees cm any new afy^intuaent, and sterlily inhibiting all hi6 
*e!fvants from receiving* them. A pasha is temored now only 
on a serions and well-proved case of nniitness or delinaueneyi 
and he is replaced not by him who can g^iye most, bnt by Iriwi 
ihat appeals to denetre it best. 

" Formerly etCry govertior was a fendal baron, who had 
absolute power of hfe and death in his jnrisdiction. One of the 
first acts of the sultan, when freed from the Janissaries^ was 
a firman directed to the atfas, pashas,- &c., that they should liot 
inflict the pimishment of death on any Rayah or Turk till 
authorized by the cadi, and the sentence was regularly signed 
by the judge. Appeals were also allowed to the criminal td the 
cadiKskars of Asia or Europe, and finally to the sultan. 

** By the ancient laws of the empire, the officers of the seraglio 
were slaves of the sultan, and to whatever rant they attained, 
they were at all times at the disposal of their master. But 
Mahmioud relinqnished those claims. He no longer declared 
himself the heir of executed men in office, and so is no longer 
influenced by a sordid motive to put them to death. He has 
thus made a personal sacrifice both of po'^er and interest, and 
voluntarily destroyed the foundation of that monstroiis des- 
potism. 

" Though the Turii^ system is so far republican that rank 
taid. title are merely personal, there Were some exceptions ; and 
in Asiatic Turkey, the derebteys, or lords of the valleys, were a 
sort of privileged and hereditary noblemen. A few were 
estimable m^n, but as a *ule they were great oppressors. To 
break down their power, and make these fettdatoneS amenable 
to the la^s of the empire, was a difficult task. Some could 
assemble in a short time 10,000 cavalry. In rendering harmless 
these dangerous ihen thet were not |mt to death, but invited to 
the capital, arid invested with dignities of honour and profit. 
Here they engaged in projects useful to the state.* * 

We have been iftformed by more recent visitors of a similar 
extirpation of the feudal chieftains of Bosnia, who, though 
Slavonians, were the mtost bigoted Mussulmans, the greatest 
persecutors of the Christians, and the chief nursery of the 
Janissaries. These men, being stubbornly conservative, like 
most Slavonians, had to be forced to submit to the salutary 
reforms of Mahmoud and Abdul Medjid by stratagem or violence, 
and much blood has been shed there in consequence. It was 
in these wars that Oiant tasha fleshed his maiden sword. With 
te^atd to the ulemahs, or body whence the magistrates and 
priests are reernited, a certain sanctity attached to their office : 
they ^ere exemp'ted from capital punishment, and their pro- 
jbcrty from confiscatioia ; and the stutans have hitherto found it 
desirable to leave them as many immunities as possible that 
did not zi!ltterf(gre iHth th^i^ reibrme. Bitt the destm&tion of the 
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this venerable bevy of conservatives will eventually have to 
give up most of their remaining privileges and prejudices. 
Dr. Walsh finishes his account of Mahmoud's reforms by d/er 
scribing his imperial i»ogres8 to view thje improvements of his 
people. The children of the num^ous schools he had instituted 
were drawn up along the shores, from Seiyvria to Stamboul. 
Here, unlike tne exdusiveness of English bigotay, all tba varied 
shades of Tl^■K, Jew, and Christian were blended together, 
equally fostered, and tiie benefits of education and. euicourage- 
mpnt alike extended to all. 

"When I consider," says Dr. Waldi, "how long it took to 
conquer the prejudices and antipathies of di&rent religions 
sects among us, and to what an extent they still c(mtinue, I 
could not help admiring this tolerant Tutk, who, among the 
opposition ana difficulties which he has to encoimter, has shown 
himself so liberal and enlightened. He afterwards distributed 
100,000 piastres among those different schools, not even omitting 
those 01 the Greek and Armenian churches. 

" Many of t)ie reforms or changes I have detailed to you may 
appear tbo frivolous and absurd to deserve a njotioe ; but yon 
will recollect they refer to the reformation of a Turk, who was 
hitherto incapable of estimating the comparative value of any- 
thing, except that the more light and frivolous the objeot was 
to which he was attached, with more pertinacity did ob adhere 
to it. Much energy, you say, was wasted on his reformation of 
dress; but Oriental dress was one great barrier which separated 
the people from Europeans, and besides was so interwove^ witii 
pther prejudices, that it was actually necessary to remove the 
one before he could come at the other. The English parliami&nt 
did not thinjc it beneath their legislation to pass an act for 
regulating the breeches of a Highlander, in order to break down 
his pecuharities and amalgamate him with the rest of the 
people. You will further consider tiiat he was not a man of an 
enlightened nation, endeavouring to improve others who were 
less so than himself; but he was a Turk, bom and educated in 
the seraglio, and so originally imbued with a more than usual 
share of the pride and prejudices of his people ; that he never 
was out of the country to inform |iis iterance by the lights, or 
dissipate his prejudices by the comparison, of otner people, but 
his efforts were directed by the spontaneous effusions of his own 
mind, and he has followed them up by the intuitive knowledge 
only of a superior understanding ; and that so far from meeting 
with the co-operation of his subjects, he has been opposed at 
every step by the most deadly animosity, and carried every 
measure at the imminent peril of his life. He has been com- 

fared to Peter the Great, but you will think me extravagant if 
say that the comparison does not do him justice. Both wer^ 
bom in ignorance and despotism— both had a barbarous and 
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intractable people to manage, and both' resorted to the fearful 
energies of cruelty and blood : but Peter -was the unnatural 
father who put to death his only son, and he continued to the 
time of his death the furious man who never could restrain his 
passion. Mahmoud, in the wildest excitements of his provoca- 
tion, never forgot the ties of nature and the tenderness of a 
father; and after subduing his subjects, he achieved the still 
more difficult conquest of subduing himself. 

The sultan, Abdul-Medjid Khan, bom the 6th of May, 1822 
(I4jih ChflLb^m, 1237), thirty-first sovereign of the family of 
Osman, and twenty-eighth since the taking of Constantinople, ^ 
succeeded his father. Sultan Mahmoud Khan, on the 1st of July, 
1839 (Behy-el-akir, 1255). 

Whether from a Mohammedan's indifference, or from a habit 
already, acquired of concealiiig his thoughts, the young man 
appeared neither very much afflicted by the death of his father, 
nor very much pleased at being called to the throne. 

He remained cold, silent, and a little timid. Perhaps he was 
frightened at his coming greatness, and incapable of analyzing 
his confused sensations. Without delay, however, he appointed 
his. brother-in-law, Halil, to the command of the army ; and 
invested Khosrew with the dignity of grand vizir, a title 
which had been abolished by Mahmoud. Khosrew had con- 
trived to gain the confidence of the sultana, and he again exer- 
cised the most unlimited influence over her son. 

" However, the reign of Abdul-Medjid commenced under the 
most sad auspices. Ibrahim had just gained the victory of 
Nezib, the news of which Mahmoud was fortunately prevented 
from hearing by his death. This Egyptian war was weakening 
the forces of Isiamism, by dividing them ; it was disturbing ana 
humiliating the empire. But soon the situation improved. 
Mehemet Ali, as everyone knows, was obliged to abandon Syria, 
and content himself with Egypt. After long negotiations, which 
pride, rather than interest, rendered very difficult, the five 
Great Powers signed the treaty of 1841, to which Turkey was 
admitted as one of the contracting powers — she entered, for the 
first time, into European rights, an honour claimed for her by 
Mahmoud in 1815, and refused — ^thanks to the intrigues of 
Eussian diplomacy. 

These external difficulties did not prevent Abdul-Mejid from 
occupying himself at once with the internal affairs of tlie 
country. Although the tanzimat (the name given by the Turks 
to reform) was contained in germ within the innovations brought 
about by the Sultan Mahmoud, its regular and definitive 
establishment in reality only dates from the reign of the present 
sultan. The principle of the tanzimat was the consequence, or 
rather the direct application, of the hatti-ch§rif of Gul-Han§, a. 
famous act, due to the inspiration of Bedschid Pasha, the confi- 
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dant of all Mahmoud's thoughts, and the most remarkable 
statesman of modem Turkey. 

On the 3rd of November, 1839, a day which will be always 
celebrated in the annals of the Ottoman empire, in the presence 
of the sultan and his ministers, the bodies of ulemahs, the civil 
and military functionaries, the ambassadors of all the friendly 
powers, the sheiks and imams of every rank, the Greek and 
Armenian patriarchs, the rabbis of the Jews, — in fine, all the 
important officials of the capital, — Redschid Pasha made known 
the contents of the hatti-ch§rif, which had just emanated from 
the supreme power. 

The scene took place in the interior of the palace of Top- 
Eapon, situate in the vast plain of Gul-Han^. Redschid 
Pasha had placed the hatti-ch§rif under the invocation of the 
Prophet himself : it was offered to the peoijle as being simply a 
development of the Koran applied to the ideas of the present 
century. This will, perhaps, appear simply a religious precau- 
tion, a paradox, a political falsehood. Is not the Koran the 
symbol of fixedness? Such is, undoubtedly, the general idea 
of the book; but Mohammed's gospel is composed of shreds 
taken from everjrthin^. It is, at the same time, a political, 
religious, jurisprudential, and even hygienic code. It can ftir- 
nish arguments for all causes, without it being necessary to 
interpret it in too free a maimer. Let us, for instance, open the 
Koran. 

We read the following : * O unfaithful, I do not adore what 
you adore ; your religion is your religion, and my religion is my 
religion,* 

Do not these words seem to command, or at all events to per- 
mit, religious toleration ? 

Elsewhere it is said : * If you have need of a thing, and the 
thing he in China alone, go to China and get it;' which evi- 
denfly authorizes the Mussulmans to adopt what they think 
suitaole in the customs of other nations. In another passage, 
Mohammed recommends them to take from the enemies of Islam 
their own arms, and to fi^ht them by means of them. Thus the 
organization of the army in the European manner can be easily 
defended from the charge of irreligion. 

By the hatti-ch^rif of Gul-Han6, the sultan assured to all his 
subjects, without exception, Mussidmans or Rayas, perfect secu* 
rity for their lives and fortunes, a regular mode of taxation, an 
equally regular mode of recruiting the army, and fixing the 
period of military service; he abolished the monopoly and 
venality of the public offices ; and insured the public adminis- 
tration of justice, and the free transmission of property. 

This hatti-ch§rif was followed by different rules, all con- 
ceived in the same spirit : the law courts, public institutions, 
finances, the army and navy, and all the administrations, were 
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fowuM. upon tb^ sjrstejas of SoTj^e, aad iiba^e all, upkm tibM 
of France; and that in a wise akd ju«t 4«gree, witt eyi^ry 
attention to tiie losLora^ co]9yditi(»3^ ^^uatonus, aad tra^ditioiis of the 
Tnrks and Eayas. 

After the amixs of jBgypt had heea arrai^d, a ^rtimate 
peace permitted Turkey to effect its xeiorme witheat yioleaae, 
and soon afterwards the sultan, wd^stood by all his subj^s 
without exception, becajne tiieip idol. 

Abdul-Me(^'id deserves this popularity, by tb>e wisdom Qnd 
greatness of the work which he am aceomplisia^d ; but what 
has confirmed this popularity, is his extreme kindnesfi, whii^ 
sometimes a2qx>unt6 almost to weakness. We will here sketch 
the portrait of the young reformer, azmI say what we h&ve leamt 
of his habits and disposition. 

Sultan AbcM-MecQid, the twenty-first child of Mabmoud* was 
commencing his seventeenth year when be ascended the thnoiie. 
He looked a little older than he really was, alt^ugh his a^^ear* 
ance was far frow announcing a robi^st consUtution. Some 
months previously a|i inflammation of the lungs had endangered 
his life. JJbe hm- bean saved by the eare of an Armenian 
Eoman-catholic, Mejiem-Khadoum, who was renowned for his 
cures. Slender and tall, he had. the same long, pale faoe as his 
father ; his black eyebrows, less arcb^ than those of Mahmoud, 
announced a mind of less haughtiness and oi Less energy. His 
lips are rather thick, and he is slightly marked with the small- 
pox. At this epoch of his life his features did not present a 
very marked expression, s* if no strong passion had yet agitated 
the young breast. But his eyes, large and very beautifiil, 
sometinjes became anipiated with a most lively expression, and 
glistened with the iire of intelligence. 

Abdul-Medjid wfts jjuLok indebted to nature : he afterwards 
perfected his education, and has become a most accomplished 
prince, remarkable above all for his passionate love of literature 
and the arts. 

The first time the young sultan presented himself to the eyes 
of his subjects, he was dressed in the European trowsers and 
coat, over which was thrown the imperial cloak, fastened by a 
diamond aigrette. On his breast he wore the decoration of the 
Nicham-Iflichar ; his head was covered with the fez, sur- 
mounted by a diamond aigrette. The new king, while Hius 
continuing the costume of his father, nevertheless presented 
only a pale resemblance to him- Simple without affectation, he 
cast around him glances full of softness and benevolence. 
Everything announced in him the dShonnaire successor of an 
inflexible rukr ; nothing hitherto had indicated what great and 
precious qualities were concealed beneath that modest and 
tranquil exterior. He ^as received favourably by his people, 
but without any demonstratioii of enthusiasm. It was fecgred 
that this delicate youth could scarcely be equal to the import- 
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ance of his duties. People pitied him, and, at tlie same time, 
trembled for the fature prospects of the oountry. The women 
alone, touched by his yonth and his appearance of kindness, 
manifested their sympathy for him openly. When he went 
throngh Constantinople to the mosque of Baiezid, they ran 
towaras him from aQ parts, — ' Is not our son handsome r they 
cried, adopting him with affection. 

The sultan alone is deprived of the four lawful wives 
which the Koran allows to those who can support them. The 
harem is composed of about thirty cadines, or ladies^ and a still 
greater number of odalesques, or waiting women. Amongst ^e 
cadines, two or three only are looked upon as favourites. There 
are also dancers and siofirers, who, by a caprice of the master, 
may sometimes be raised to the raiu^ of sultana. The women 
belonnn^ to the sultan are never either Turks ojp Greeks. The 
seragUo is recruited, then, exclusively from Georgians, Malays, 
and Abyssinians. Accordingly, the sultan having only slaves 
for his wives, is himself the son of a slave — a reproach which 
the Turks do not spare him when they are discontented with 
him. At the moment of our writing, Abdul-Medjid has already 
nine children, amongst whom five are daughters. Abdul-Medjid 
has only one brother. 

If Abdul-Mediid loves literature, he wishes to have his taste 
for it shared by his subjects, whom he is always endeavouring 
to rescue from their ignorance. It is from his reign that the 
re-organization of public instruction must be dated. 

In 1846, an imperial decree ordered the formation of a council, 
to which were intrusted all questions of public instruction, and 
the task of erecting a building to serve as a new.imiversity. 

The state of the muktebs, or primary schools, is satisfactory 
enough at the present day. Elementary instruction in Turkey 
is gratuitous and obligpatory. The law ordains that each Mus- 
sulman, as soon as his sons or daughters have reached their 
sixth year, shall have their names inscnbed in the books of one 
of the public schools, unless he proves his intention of educating 
them at home, and shows that ne possesses the means of doing 
BO. At Constantinople there are now existing 396 muktebs, or 
free schools, frequented by 22,700 children of both sexes. After 
four or five years passed in the mukteb, the child who wishes to 
continue his studies further enters a secondary school, where 
instruction on all points is also gratuitous. There are now six 
of these schools at Constantinople, containing 870 pupils. The 
superior instruction has been divided into 'several branches : 
the school of the mosque of Ahmed, and that of Suleiman, for 
the yoimg men who are intended to fill public appointments ; 
the college of Yalide-Sultana, founded witn the same view ; the 
normal school, for the education of the professors ; the imperial 
school of medicine, the military school, the naval school, and 
ibd agrioiiltiiral sonool of 9an Btefano. 
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Abdnl-Medjid himflelf superintends these diflbrent sohools, 
and yisits in person at the fi^nent examinations by whioh the 
progress of tne pupils is tested. The young Turks are very 
intelligent and very docile; without vanity; exceedingly oon« 
soientious, and bent upon doing their duty. They are grave 
but polite in their demeanour, and never quarrel or dispute. 
There are numerous libraries at Constantinople ; the number of 
volumes which they contain may be estimated at 80,000, 
reckoning both MSB. and printed books. The literature of 
Arabia, Persia, and Turkey is represented in them; and the 
collection includes philosopnical and theological works, poetry, 
history, books of science, and an immense number ox those 
treatises on conduct and manners, to whioh the Turks attach 
almost as much importance as the Chinese themselves. The 
printing-press does its work at Constantinople, but as yet but 
slowly. The periodical press has produced a sufficiently lar^ 
number of journals, printed sometimes in French, sometimes m 
Turkish or Greek. 

The reign of the sultan Abdul-Medjid has been sullied by no 
execution, by no act of cruelty. None of his ministers have 
ever lost their lives when they have lost their power. In the 
West, the despotism of the East has been iU understood, and 
much exags^erated. 

The deaths, by poison and the rope, which are so often spoken 
of in Oriental history, only happened to the vizirs, the pashas, 
the ulemahs, and scarcely ever to simple subjects. 

If Abdul-Medjid has not been cruel, like the greater part of 
his predecessors, he has known how to employ a just severity 
when there has been cause for it. He has often shown that the 
laws are to be executed with firmness, and that the guilty can- 
not escape under any pretence. Thus Hassan, the pasha of 
Koniah, was condemned, by the high court, to perpetual labour 
at the galleys, for having killed his servant upon a very slight 
provocation. This high court occupies itself with all offences 
against the state, transgressions of the sultan's edicts, and 
abuses of power on the part of his officers. The high court also 
acts as a court of review, and establishes uniformity between 
the decisions of the other courts. In Turkish trials there is 
very little pleading, and there ore no advocates. The case is 
decided according to the evidence of the parties interested, and 
their witnesses. 

The lowest courts are called gams^ and the courts of appeal 
nnvkviet. There are twenty-two of the latter courts in the 
whole empire. 

The ci^ Inribuna^f each province also acts as a criminal 
one. * Mixed tribunals,' as they are called, also exist, for the 
purpose of deciding^ questions between natives and foreigners. 
Their jurisdiction is, above all, commercial ; in 1847, Turkey 
received a new commercial gode, formed on the model of th^ 
French law. 
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N^ot contented with reforming the law courts, the Sultan 
Abdnl-Mediid has also endeavoured to effect important improve- 
ments in the financial arrangements of tiie empire, and to 
repress the abuses openly practised by all functionaries. He 
oommenced by making a striking example of Ehosrew Pasha, 
who, convicted of receiving bribes, and of having appropriatod 
public funds to his own use, was, despite his incontestible pubUo 
services, degraded from office, and condemned to make neavy 
retributions. 

The budget of receipts varies from 650,000,000 piastres to 
750,000,000 (six to seven millions sterling). The principal 
sources of revenue are— the tithes, which are not, properly 
speaking, a contribution, but a claim the state exercises, as a 
landlord upon his tenant ; the vergn, which is on the same 
principle as the Ei^lish income tax ; the poll tax, or haratch. 
which falls exclusively on the non-Mussulman subiects, and 
which it is proposed to abolish as soon as possible, as too 
humiliating ; the produce of the customs, or gumruk ; finally, 
the indirect taxes, or ihtieab ; the pat^t, stamp, octroi, buila- 
ing, and posting taxes. 

The budget of expenses is about 731,000,000 piastres, under 
£7.000,000. The civil list of the sultan fi:gures at 75,000,000 
piastres (j6700,000); the army, 300,000,000 (£2,800,000); and 
the navy, 37,000,000 (£350,000). 

When the reform shall have produced all its results, it is 
incontestable that the resources of Turkey will be doubled with- 
out difficulty. 

The sultan's troops are peaceful, but he neglects nothing that 
can exalt the military splendour of his empire, and provide for 
its security. In recapitulating the forces of Turkey we find — 

Aregiilar active army of 238,080 men ; a reserve oi 38,680 men; 
51,500 irregular troops; 110,000 contingent irregulars,— total, 
438,260. The soldiers of the regular troops are weU drilled, and 
accustomed to a severe disciphne ; the officers weU instructed. 
The artillery is especially excellent. 

GThe navy consists of thirteen ships of the line, and fourteen 
frigates ; to which must be added a certain number of corvettes, 
steamers, brigs, and goelettes. The sailors are moderately 
disciplined ; if the education of the officers still leaves some- 
thing to be desired, it must in justice be stated that it is making 
every day the most satisfactory progress. 

Neither years nor the exercise of power have altered the 
chaiaot^ of Abdul-Medjid. His physiognomy alone is slightiy 
modified by agS*"* ^^ account of Abdul-Medjid is derived 
from a recent French writer. 

* Th« leader will find the most ample details relating to Ottoman 
historj, in Yon Hammer^ Geschichte dea Osmanisohen Bdcba, 4 B. 
ZiBkeiien'i Getchiolite dea Osmanischen BeiohB, 1 B. Hawkina' History of 
tlMXoiki. SnoUyi' ditto, and BbMkwQod's Hagasine. 

V2 
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PART n. 

THE RELIGION, GOVERNMENT, AND 
POPULATION OF TURKEY. 



CHAPTER I. 

MOHAMMED AND MOHAMMEDANISM. THE XOBAK. THE 
8TJNNAH. THE FILGBIMAaE TO MECCA. 

To form a correct judgment of the system and reforms intro- 
duced by Mohammed, we shall briefly examine the state of 
Arabia previous to his advent, as described by an Arab and a 
Mussulman. 

Before our lord Mohammed, the Arabs professed divers 
religions. Some, like the Eabeaa, the Guessane, and a part 
of the Eodaa, were Christians ; others, like the Houmayr, the 
Beni Eenanet, Beni Qaret, Beni Eaal, and the Koudat, were 
Jews; others again, like the Tamimes, were Madjoucia, or fire 
and star worshippers ; some, including the Eoreiches, who kept 
tiie keys of the kaaba, were djahylia — ^idolaters. 

The "Beni Hanifa worshipped an immense idol of paste ; but 
it is recorded that they eat their god in a time of famine. 
Finally, the worship of stones was peculiar to the Beni Ismail. 

Among the djahylia every head of a family had protecting 
deities in his tent, or house, which he saluted ; the latter in 
issuing, the former on entering, In the kaaba of Mecca and its 
precincts, were placed, moreover, 360 idols, each of which pre- 
sided over one of the days of the Arab year. The worship of 
idols has resulted from the grieving of the living for the dead. 
It is related that Jakout, Jaouk, and Nesrane, sons of Adam, 
had retired to solitary places, far from their brothers and sisters, 
in order to consecrate themselves entirely to God. 

Jakout being dead, Jaouk and Nesrane, by the insinuations 
of the devil, cast his image in copper, mixed with lead, and 
placed it in their temple, to have constantly before their eyes 
the image of their lamented brother. When the Lord odled 
them to himself in tiieir turn, their children did the same thing 



for them that tliey had done for their brother, and gradually 
the following generations confounded in a common worship 
their ancestors and the true God, and lost at length the traces 
and tradition of the primitiye religion. 

Sidna Nohheu (Noah) opposed this evil; but he was not 
listened to, and the deluge came, destroying the idolaters, and 
buryinf their images under the sand. ^Nevertheless, some time 
.after, tne devil dug them up, and offered them to new races, 
almost all of whom worshipped them. 

It was then that the kaaba became peopled with them, and 
that every Arab had his doniestic deity. Later, two men of 
Mecca, Aomar and Ben Tahia Aboukeudaa, having gone to 
Syria, saw the Amaleks prostrate themselves before their 
statues, and beg them for rain. " Give us one of your gods," 
said the travellers; "for of all countries ours has the leaist 
rain." They yielded to their prayers, and made a present of 
Habal, an idol of red stone, representing a man, whom the 
Koreiches placed in the centre of the kaaba, and who was in- 
voked in times of drought. 

It was also from Syria that they brought to Mecca the statues 
called Assafan and Is aylat, whereof one represented a man and 
the other a woman. 

The Beni Ismail were the first who worshipped stones. Being 
harassed in the neighbourhood of Mecca, and forced to disperse, 
each emigrant carried off some stones from his native earth, 
and in the new place where he settled performed around them 
the same religious ceremonies that they used to practice before 
around the kaaba. This worship, like that of imagoes, soon 
degenerated into idolatry, and the descendants of Ibramm wan- 
dered in darkness. 

Our lord Mohammed, had not only to destroy the errors of 
the djahylia, but he had also to eradicate their morals, customs, 
and superstitions. Thus, when a man died, his eldest son threw 
a dress over the wife of that man, and succeeded him^ if he 
chose, in his marital rights. If the wife displeased him, he 
gave her up to one of his brothers, minus a new dowry. This 
custom, which made children inherit the wife of their father, 
was called nikah el mek. 

God hath said that, if the birth of a girl was announced ^ to 
one of these Pagans, his countenance darkened like a threaten- 
ing cloud ; and to spare her the ills attaching to woman's lot, 
he commonly «acrinced her. unless she was ransomed by the 
sacrifice of two female camels, with yoimg, and of a he-camel. 
The Koreiches immolated their victims on Mount Ben Dalmate, 
near Mecca. 

When they started on a journey, they knotted the branch of 
a tree, called ratem ; and if they lound, on their return, that the 
branch was loose, they believed their wife unfaithful. 

When they started at daybreak, they took the right hand or 
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the left, aooording to the flight of birds } and if iJiey went 
astray, they fancied that, by turning their olothes incdde out, 
they would find their path again. 

In order for the chase to suooeed, they anointed with blood 
the chest of the horse that walked, on starting, at the head of 
the horsemen, and they never looked behind them, whatever 
their object might be in starting. To their notion, this move- 
ment would have brought them misfortune: they would not 
succeed, or, rather, they would never see their tents again. 

If a man had a thousand camels, to save them from the evil- 
eye he blinded the oldest of the herd in one eye, and in botih 
eyes if their number augmented. If the herd reftised to drink, 
they attributed it to the male camels, beating them on the back 
with sticks to drive away the djim, who, as they fancied, pos- 
sessed them, and excited fear in the females. 

Their whole existence was the slave of the strangest sui)ersti- 
tions. To avoid contagious diseases that may prevail in an 
encampment, they were required to stop a moment before enter- 
ing, and bray like an ass. (This would be a good substitute for 
our quarantine on the Danube.) The juice of a plant, named 
sehnam, drunk by a lover, made him quite indifPerent. A hare's 
bone, worn as an amulet, preserved you from the evil-eye and 
from witchcraft. If one of them died, one of his she-camels was 
led on his tomb, and left there, with its eyes bandaged, till it 
had died of hunger. This was to give a lift to the departed in 
the other life. According to some, the soul dwelt in the blood ; 
thinking this proved because a corpse has no blood, whilst it is 
fluid and warm in a living being. According to others, the 
breath is as the soul ; and some maintained that,>at the moment 
of death, a man's soiil flew away 'mder the form of an invisible 
bird, that returned at night to groan over the separation. 

They believed in male and female ogres, which they called 
el guilon and el tagonoul ; these monsters, partaking alike of 
the auaHties of man and beast, dwelt in solitary places. They 
had been seen and talked with. The most dangerous of them 
dwelt in Yemen, to the south of Egypt, and were called 
katrabe. 

The art ofdivination was honoured throughout Arabia by the 
djahylia. Their diviners, who were called aarrafat, told for- 
tunes, explained dreams, prognosticated events, and foretold 
the future. If they wished to undertake an* important afliEiir, 
they thfew a kind of sword into the air, on one side of which was 
written, ** God has forbidden it,** and on the other, " God has 
ordered it;" and they performed or abstained from a thing 
according as this fell. 

God hath said, el khemer, el miter, el ansab, and el azlane, 
are inventions of the devil : abstain from them. 

£1 khemer is all that which, being drunk, may disturb the 
reason. 
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M miter Me gatnds of haarard. 

M ansab, the stones or stations of the djahylia. 

El azlane is the oonsoltation by the sword aboye«mentioned. 

It is almost saperflnoos to observe, that the Osmanlis follow 
the Mohammedui reii||[ion, whioh is so interwoven with the 
institutions and administration of the ^emment, that it is 
espedaUy requisite to obtain some insight into the creed of 
Islam, in order to form a Mr estimate of the past, present, and 
fatore of the Ottoman empire. 

The histoET of Islam oommenoes with the flight (Arabic, 
Hegira) of Mohammed, in tlie year 622 of the Christian era. 
Mohammed, like many other hero priests, wished to found a 
state as well as a chnroh ; aocordingl:^, he gave forth not onlj 
his new religious creed, but also his oiril laws, as divine insti- 
tutions and precepts. He may have beeU prompted to do this 
Ethe enthusiasm of conviction, by the arguments of expe- 
moy, or by both. Hence the Koran became the code as well 
as the canon of Islam. 

A sceptical posterity, in an age of prose, is perplexed and 
amazed at tiie earlv achievements of die adherents of Islam. 
The negative spirit of the niaeteenth century cannot easQy 
grasp the emotions and intuitions of the Semitic mind. The 
materialism of Japhetic thought cannot measure the ^ht of 
Eastern seers. 

Two dogmas of Mohammed contributed especially in infusing 
ft desperate valour in the Arabian and Ottoman armies. These 
urere-^lst. The dootrme of predestbation, which, by leading to 
perfect security^ confidence, .and indifference in danger, con- 
verted a tribe of shepherds into a band of heroes. It was this 
conviction that Inftised a supernatural daring and enthusiasm 
into the Ottoman armies. The second equally important doc- 
trine to which we have alluded was that wnich taught that 
every believer who feU in battle against the Infidel would meet 
with the forgiveness of all his sins, and immediately enter para- 
dise. This paradise, which tiius " rested beneath tne shadow of 
swords," was adorned by Mohammed with all the luxurious 
colouring of an Eastern mncy. 

It has been a matter of oispute among the thinkers of the 
West, if Mohammed was the deluder of others, or the victim of 
his own delusions. The orthodox herd have united with the 
apostle of infidelity in pronouncing him an impostor, and the 
more charitable scepticism of modem philosophers has decreed 
that he shall be an ecstatic or a clairvoyant, whose 8ul)jective 
dreams prevailed in his fSmcy over the daylight of realism. 
Without venturing to dissect the mysteries of instinct and in- 
spiration, it will suffice here to say mat the seer of Arabia was 
evidently gifted with a sublime genius, and that he was 
actuated by divine principles. 

He regarded himself as an ambassador of heaven, who was 
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sent to Ms people to lead them to the knowledge of the only true 
God \ and he was conyinced that the work in which his doctrine 
was inscribed, was a book written from all eternity. His ad- 
herents maintain that it was imparted to him by the angel 
Gabriel. In accordance with this conviction, me Prophet 
required unlimited faith and obedience to the Koran ; and he 
gave authority and weight to all that appeared to him eood and 
expedient, by an appeal to the Koran. This appeal to the 
Koran is still practised by the Ottoman emperor when he wishes 
to enforce obedience to the decrees that are promulgated by him. 
When Mahmoud abolished the institution of Janissaries, he 
supported his measure by a passage of the Koran, and his 
dannj? stroke succeeded ; when Abdul-Medjid gave a new orga- 
nization to the stAte, he supported his incredible innovations by 
an appeal to the Koran, and they succeeded. It is the opinion 
of some estimable and amiable writers, that the Koran was a 
great work of genius, a matchless and divine :poem ; and that it 
was naturally received as an evidence of a divine mission bjr an 
ima^ative people which confounded the effusions of poetical 
genius with a divine revelation. We shall not pretend to solve 
tiie deep problem of inspiration and revelation, simply remark- 
ing, that there are mysteries in human intuition and instinct 
that have not yet received a satisfactory explication. Mohammed 
was, however, thus far a rationalist, that ne did not attempt to 

g*ve authority to his mission bv an appeal to miracles or signs, 
is Night Journey, it is true, lays great claims to the superna- 
tural, but, as it falls into the category of visions, it appertains 
to another, though an affiliated phase, of psychology. The 
Prophet himself has said — " The wonders of nature, of earth and 
heaven, animals and plants, tempests, and the mysteries of 
generation and of the Koran — are not these evident signs for 
any one who is willing to believe ?" 

The broad principles and convictions that impressed the mind 
of the Prophet, and are inscribed on almost every page of his 
book, fall under the following heads : The doctrine of one only 
God, of the immortality of the soul, of tiie duly of man, and to 
be thankful to his wise and beneficent Creator — ^not to regard 
afflictions or external prosperity, if the object is to convert men 
to God ; to make use of reason, which has been lent to us by 
God, to acquire knowled^, and to honour wisdom and sdenoe ; 
and, in general, to provide for well-being and honour in this 
world and the next. 

In short, if we subtract some exceptional factors from his 
doctrine, we have a system on most points identical, or analo- 
gous to, the simple, sublime, and reasonable theology of Unita- 
rian Cluistians. Such is the creed which is thought by Christ- 
endom to be inferior to the mummery of the Eastern church. 

The collection of the sacred Scriptures of the Mohammedaiu 
£all8 into four chief sections. The first place is asaigned to the 
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Koran, which is belieyed to have been receiTed by Mohammed 
from the angel Gabriel, a yerse at a time, in the course of 
twenty-three years. Abubekr, the first caliph, and successor 
of Monammeo, caused the verses to be collected, and united 
them into a book— the Eoran. An almost equal yeneration is 
attached to the Hadiff, or Sunneth, which contains the oonyersa* 
tions collected by the disciples of Mohammed, as also the deal- 
ings and habits of the Prophet. The third canonical work is 
the Jdjhay-ummeth, or the explanations and decisions of the 
most eminent disciples of Mohammed, especially of the four 
first khalifs. The murth sacred book is the Eiyas, consisting in 
a collection of thCvCanonical decisions of the imams, or priests, 
of the first centuries after Mohammed. These are the fathers of 
the Mohammedan church. t 

The Koran, as a literary work, consists of one hiindred and 
fourteen chapters, or surent each of which is divided into yerses. 
It contains merely religious, moral, and ciyil precej^ts and ad- 
monitions, but nothing historical. The Koran is written in the 
purest and most beautiful Arabic idiom, and decorated with all 
the ornaments of Oriental imagery. The introduction to this 
remarkable book runs as follows : ** Praise to God, the Lord of 
all created things, the all-merciful, the King of the day of 
mdnnent. We pray to Thee and supplicate Thee for assistance. 
Lead- us into the right way, into the way of those to whom Thou 
art merciful, not of those with whom Thou art wroth, or of 
those who go aatraj" This is called the Fatha, and is recited 
on all solemn occasions. Respecting the contents of the Koran, 
it is written in the book — ** There is no doubt in this book ; it 
is an instruction for the pious, who receiye the secrets of faith, 
who observe the regular times of prayer, and give alms of what 
we have lent to them ; and who believe in the revelation which 
was sent to the prophets before thee, and have a certain convic- 
tion of a future life ; these wiU be led by their Lord, and will 
be hapjpy and blessed." There is an epithet to every chapter, 
viz. : The Table ; the Spoil ; the Thunder ; the Prophets ; the 
Pilgrimage ; t?ie Iteaurrection. In the latter we read — ** In the 
name of the all-merciful God, verily I swear by the day of re- 
surrection, and I swear by the soul which accuseth herself. 
Doth man think that we shall not join his bones together again ? 
Yea, we are able to join the smallest particles of his migeia 
together. . . . You will see the Lord God, on the day of judg- 
ment, face to face, as ye see one another. Then will the crier 
call, ' Let each pNBople follow the object of its adoration. All 
those who worship idols besides God, whether they be righteous 
or sinful, will be cast forthwith into everlasting me.' " 

The following passages will serve as specimens of his moral 
precepts : — 

** ye fSEuthfal ! stand firm in righteousness when you have 
to bear witness, even if it be against younielves, against your 
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parents and Mends : remain steadiM; to trath. be it against 
the poor or the rioh, — ^for God is greater than ail these. And 
do not follow your own inclinations, which might lead you to 
bear witness against what is right. 

" None of you hath the true faith tiU he loveth his brother. 

** Actions will be valued from their motiyes, and in everything 
the intention will be weighed. 

" Do not reckon up your good works. 

"Whosoever hath ancestors will derive no advantage from 
them with God. 

"Every child is born with the principles of natural know- 
ledge. 

*' ' Tell me/ said a man to the Prophet, ' the works that lead 
to paradise.' The Prophet answered: ' The man who makes a 
wise use of his propert^r; who serves Gh)d, and makes nothing 
equal to Him; who gives alms, and fulfils his duties to his 
neighbours.' 

'* I, Mohammed, am the first of men, with the son of Mary; 
the prophets are all children of the same father. Between me 
and Jesus there is no prophet. 

"Do not call yourselves by my name, as the Christians after 
the son of Mary ; you become thus idolaters of the prophet." 

These passages maj suffice to give some iiudght into the spirit 
in which the Koran is written. 

The Sunnah is the supplement of the Koran. These two books 
contain the written legislative measures of the Prophet. The 
Koran is the book of the law — civU and criminal, as wdl as at 
the same time the religious code. The Mussulmans consider it 
as a divine book, come, like the Tables of the Law, ready 
written, from above. " It is so pure in its eloquence, so just in 
its ideas, and so perfect in its creation, that it was not in the 
power of any man to create such a book !" 

The truth is, that it certainly lays down, in a very perfeet 
manner, the principles of religion, and the main elements of 
morality. Drawn up, however, with a degree of enthusiasm wdl 
calculated to fascinate a people of an araent nature, and with 
a great leaning towards the marvellous, it contains, as a code of 
leffiidation, numerous defects. It neither precisely fixes or de- 
velops civil riffhts. It says hardly anything of criminal law, 
and is altogether silent on the subject of adminifltrative and 
commercial law. Nowhere in it do we find mention of any 
organized and properly constituted body. The ndes of all pro- 
ceedings are to De derived from custom and natural right. 

2'he Sunnah contains a collection of traditional laws, emanat- 
ing from the words and actions attributed to the Prophet, with 
the decisions of his successors, the earlier caliphs. The Sunnah 
has been commented on by various doctors, and when the oom- 
mentaries and the book do not agree, the legistg and ukmahs 
meet for the purpose of consulting the Koran. Thera aie also, 
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fts a sapplement to this body of laws, iho opinions of the doctors, 
the kuetmamy the aadel, ana the ourf^ or the constitution of the 
princes. 

What distinflniiflhes the Mnssnlman dootrineB, when viewed 
in relation to the oiyil law, is ihe absence of sdl subtQty and 
useless development. The laws and the judicial decisions 
appear, almost always, to be dictated by reason and equity. 
These qualities are particularly apparent in the various modes 
of acquiring property, and the results they involve. If the law 
is obscnre, we must not accuse its principle so much as the com- 
mentaries which have been written on it, as well as the usages 
of a theocratic government, that concentrates jurisprudence in 
the hands of the priests, and confonnds it with religion.* 

TJ|) to the present day the Turks have remained in a purely 
religious, dreamy, theocratic state, like all the races of the 
East ; for, let it do clearly understood, in the East there are 
merely so many different religions, and not, ^^operly speaking, 
different nations. In this stage of their existence the Turks 
have certainly no reason to fear a compariaon with the races of 
liie West, sudi as they were before the revival of letters. As a 
people, they have sxumssed them by their virile power as well 
as by their morals. The Mussulman religion, imperfect as it 
is, has produced men whom common fairness compels us to 
designate as persons of noble character and good faith, as well 
as great lovers of justice ; as conscientious, hospitable, religious, 
tolerant, and faithful to the engagements they had made ; in a 
word, as honest men. as all travellers and merchants who have 
had dealings in the East are well aware. 

Now that the eyes of the Christian and civilized world are 
directed to the great contest pending in the East, it may be 
instructive to examine a little more closely into the religious 
structure of Islam, that we may see if the atheism, idolatry, and 
lip-service of Russia, and of tae Eastern churches, deserve our 
sympathy more than the simple and subHme code and canon of 
Islam. 

After the Koran, one of the most important authorities on 
religion with the Mussulmans is the coUeotion of the familiar 
conversations of Mohammed by his Mends, the learned com- 
mentators, and to which the name of Hadite Bidna Mohammed 
has been applied. 

From these conversations we shall now nresent the reader 
with a few Interesting extracts, relating to tne principal moral 
virtues and actions of life :— 

1. JSospitality and Oenerosiff/.'—'Ihe Prophet hath said: — 
God will grant twenty favours to the generous man : Wisdom ; 

* We here mean the eonstitiitlTe Mnfliiihnan law, sueh as it exitted 
ptefrlooB to the hattl-chdrif of Gul-Han^, published in 1889, and destined 
to Introdnoe profound refinrms in the polities and administration of the 
TniMsli Smi^. 
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a sure word; the fear of God;. a heart ever young:; he will 
hate no one ; he will have no pride ; he will not be jealous : 
sadness will depart from him; he will receiye the whole world 
well; he will be loved by all ; he will be respected, though of 
low origin; his substance will be increased; his life shall be 
blessed; he will be patient; he will be discreet; he will be 
always constant ; he will make small account of the ^oods of 
this world ; if he stumbles, God will support him ; his sins will 
be forgiven; lastly, God will preserve nim from the evil that 
may descend from heaven, or issue from the earth. Be generous 
to vour host, for he brings good to you; on entering he brings 
a blessing; on leaving he carries on your sins. 

Do not give waj to avarice: avarice is a tree which the 
devil hath planted in hell,* and whose branches spread over the 
earth. Wnosoever seeketh to gather its fruit is entangled in 
them, and swept into the fire. 

Generosity is a tree planted in heaven by God, the Lord of the 
world ; its branches descend to earth ; man will climb up by it 
into paradise. Whosoever treats his guests well is gladdened 
by them, and rejoices their heart. God will never hurt the 
hand that shall have given. 

Charity and Alms-giving. — ^In the Hadite of the Prophet it 
is said — ^Alms-^ving is the awakening of those that sleep. 
The man who gives alms will repose under their shade, when 
God shall render unto all men according to their works, in the 
day of judgment. • 

He will pass the «tra^— the narrow bridge with an edge keen 
as a sword, that reaches from hell to paradise. 

Alms that are given in faith, without ostentation and in 
secret, extinguish the wrath of God, and preserve from a violent 
death. They quench sin as water quencheth the fire. They 
shut the sevenfy gates of evil. Give alms, being sound in body, 

* It is well to observe that the Mussulman's place of punishment is 
divided into seven stages or floors, for different classes of delinquents : the 
first, called Gehenna, from the Hebrew, designed for men, who, though 
they believe, are wicked (this might be found convenient for some evan- 
gelical Christians at home) ; from this purgatory, however, after a certain 
period of punishment for their acts, they are released, and rewarded fbr 
their fUth; the second, named Padha, is fbr the Jews; the third, Al 
Hotamah, for Christians; the fourth, Al Sair, for the descendants of the 
wicked Saba, or Sabsans ; the fifth, for magicians, or Persian Hagi (woe 
to Mesmeric doctors and practitioners) ; the sixth, AlJahrin, for idolaters; 
the last, and lowest, Al Hawyar, for hypocrites. In order that none of 
these delinquents may escape, aU. the dead are obliged to pass over a 
bridge, called Al Sirat, the path across which is finer than a hair, and 
sharper than a sword. The good and faithM are enabled to go over, but 
the wicked and unbelievers inevitably &11 at either side into the receptacle 
appointed for them, where they pray in vain fbr annihilation as a mercy ; 
their only mitigation of punishment will be to go to a cistern, and drink- 
ing scalding water to cool their tongue. (Dr. Walsh, vol. U. p. 498.) 
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whilst yon liave the hope of liying: many days, and that yon 
fear the fature. 

G-od will only grant his mercy to the merciful ; giye alms, 
therefore, if it be only half a date. 

Abstain from doing eril : this is alms conferred on yonrself. 

An angel standeth continually before the gate of paradise, 
crying. Whosoever giveth alms to-day shall be satisfied to- 
morrow. 

Fasting, — ^The Fast of the Ramadan is the third basis of 
Islam, it commences when, after the month of Gh&ban, two 
adauh* testify that they have seen the new moon, though the 
other inhabitants should not have seen it. From this period to 
the following moon, fasting is incumbent on aU Mussulmans, 
every day, after you can distinguish a white from a black thread 
till sunset. 

To enter really on the Bamadan, you must do it advisedly, 
and have proposed the day before to fast on the morrow, other- 
wise the fast of that day would be of no avail. 

During the fast, you must not embrace or caress, or give 
way to evil thoughts that may make a man lose his strength. 
You must abstain throughout the day from all intercourse with 
your wife. 

Whosoever fasts, man or woman, must not taste any food of 
any kind. He must not use any remedy for his teeth, for the 
smallest matter entering the stomach breaks the fast. Tobacco 
smoke, even if breathed in company with smokers, breaks the 
fast. Not so, however, wood smoke. 

Whosoever eats through ignorance, and not wilfully, is what 
is called keufara — i, e., he must give sixty measures of wheat to 
the poor, one to each ; he will fast two months consecutively, or 
he must liberate a slave. A very old man may dispense with 
fasting, if he gives each day a measure of wheat to the poor. 
Jn case of severe illness, you may defer the fast, on'the word of 
a physician or an honest man. 

A pregnant or nursing woman, or one half-witted, is not 
obliged to fast. If a man is obliged to make his wife wo^k, he 
may authorize her to eat. 

If the Ramadan falls in a very hot season, you may drink, but 
you must then give com to the poor, and fast afterwards the 
flame number of days as those you have broken. 

Save in the above cases, the man who eats during the Ramadan 
may be bastinadoed, imprisoned, and fined, at the will of a 
kadi (judge). The fast is broken after sunrise if you eat the 
lightest food, sweetmeats or dates, and if you drink three drops 
of water, after having said the following prayer : " My Gk)d, I 
have fasted to obey you, and I break my fast in eating your 
good things. Pardon my past and future faults." After sun- 

* Cadi's clerks. 
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set, they eat directly, not to imitate the Jews, who abstain mtioh 

longer after tiieir fast is over. 

When three-fourths of the night are spent, they make a 
repast, called schour ; bnt at the fedjenr, or daybreak, they must 
resume their fast. It is not enough, however, to abstain from 
satisfying bodily appetites— you must also abstain from aU 
falsehoods, from every evil thought, and neither sin by your 
eyes, by your ears, by your tongue, hands, or feet. 

Marriage, — Qod hath said — "Enter into marriage with women 
who are inclined to you, and take as many as four wives ; you 
can choose them amongst those who are dependent upon you, 
and even among your slaves, provided the necessary oondiuons 
are fulfilled." 

The Prophet being one day surrounded by younir people, 
explained the word of Gfod as follows : 

" Let those among you marry who are rich enough to support 
one or several wives : marriage subdues the haughtiness of man* 
and regulates the behaviour of woman. 

" Let the others (the single) frequently fast: fasting mortifies 
the senses, and represses their irregular appetites. 

** Whei a man marries, the devil utters a terrible cry ; all hi« 
satellites congregate, and say — * What is the matter, Lord ?' 
* A mortal has just escaped my grasp,' replies Satan, in 
despair. 

" Plrefer the woman with brown skin, for she is fruitful, and 
the too fair woman may be barren. I wish my faithful to be 
numerous in the last day. 

" Protect the woman, for she is weak. Marry young: woman 
flies the white beard as the sheep flies the jackal." 

JEl Chehada, — ^This is the Mohammedan confession of faitii — 
" There is but one God, and Mohammed is his Prophet." 

Every Mussulman in danp:er of death is bound to utter the 
Chehada ; if he has lost his speech, he must raise one finger 
towards heaven in testimony of the unity of God ; if he has not 
strength enough left to make this symbolical sign of the faith 
in which he has lived and dies himself, one of those present 
takes his right hand and raises the forefinger, thus helping him. 
in his last duty. 

Still, for the Ghehada to be profitable, the dyin^ person must 
have faith in the attributes of God. Whosoever is ignorant of 
them, or denies them, is not a Mussulman. 

The attributes of God are eleven in number ; whereof eight 
are necessary (el ouadiibat), and three facultative (el djaizat). 

El ouadjibat are — ^The presence ; the eternity ; the immor-^ 
tality; the independence; hearing (infinite) ; vision (infinite) ; 
speech (without letters or sounds) ; incomparableness. 

El djaizat axe — The disinterestedness oi God (in creating, he 
has no personal interest) ; the absolute freedom of Gt)d (he is 
free to do or not to do) ; the negation of the self-existing power 
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of natural forces (theBO foroes do not act by themselvesi but by 
thepermisrion or will of God). 

The second part of the Ghehada imposes on Mussulmans the 
belief in all the messen&pers or prophets who haye received the 
mission to convey and disseminate truth. 

Though subject, like other men, to the necessities of life and 
to disease, the messengfers of God are exempt from demoniacal 
possessions, from scunrv, from ulcers (djondam), and several 
other very severe maladies. 

It likewise imposes a belief in the last judgment> in angels, 
and in the books that have descended from heaven. These are 
— ^The Thourat, which was delivered to Sidna Moussa (Moses) ; 
the Zabour, to Sidna Daoud (David) ; LendjH (the Gospel), to 
Sidna Aissa (Jesus Christ) ; tne Koran, to Sidna Mohammed, 

Another common practice of the Mohammedans is what they 
style el istikhrara (the choice). El istikhrara places man on 
earth, in communication bv dreams with God himself, or with 
the saints of paradise.* To obtain this grace, a faithful man 
who wishes to obtain an important object, performs his ablutions, 
as if for prayers, in the first half of the night of Thursday, and 
in the second half, he performs two genufiexions (two rekaa), 
during which he repeats the consecrated prayer, and the fol- 
lowing: 

" God of the universe, I implore Thy goodness, that this night 
Thou wilt show me, in a dream, what it is good for me to 
know. 

" By the greatness of the Prophet — ^may prayer and salvation 
be upon him I—if there is good or evil in store, cause me to 
see it. 

** God, when Thou sayest of a thing, koun (be), it is ; Thy 
order is between the kaf and the noun (the k and the n) . t 

* The future place of happiness is called Jannat, a garden, correspond- 
ing to the Greek word Paradise, to which is annexed a variety of epithets ; 
the most usual is Jannat-al-Naln, the garden of voluptuousness. Its situ- 
ation is above the seventh heaven, and next under the throne of God. To 
indicate the richness of the soU, they say it is of the finest wheat flour, 
mnsk, and saffron. It is watered, says the Koran, with streams, all of 
which consist of some delightfhl beverage ; in some places with unchange- 
able milk, some with clarified honey, and some with wine. But the highest 
delight is to be derived from the society of girls with black eyes, who are for 
that reason called Hur-al-Oyun, and by the Persians, Huranibeshest, which 
we corrupt into Houri. Their persons are so pure, that they are not formed 
of olay> but musk, and their residence is in pavilions of hollow pearls, one 
of which is sixty miles long. Tradition has added many circumstances of 
these Hur-al-Oynn, but their existence is also recognised by the Koran, which 
declares that the ftdthfbl shall be received by those beautifhl damsels, 
having comple^ons like rubies and pearls, whom no man or even genius 
J^B ever before caressed. (Dr. Waldi, App., vol. ii. p. 498.) 
t The Arabio word. Soon, letUbe,i» written Kn. 
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"I snppHcate Thee, by Thy sublime and venerable name, by 
the book of fate which Thou nast written, by the prophets, by 
Thy apostles, by such and such holy marabouts, to manifest 
Thy ^ to me. 

"I ask it of Thee by the seven heavens, and all the angels 
that they contain; by the seven earths, and all the beasts and 
birds that they support ; by the sea, the rivers, and all the 
treasures and wonders that they contain ; for Thou hast power 
over everything. 

** When thus prepared, let the man who wishes to know the 
future, lie down on his right side near the sanctuary of the 
saint in whose name he makes the invocation, and God shows 
him in a dream what he has asked, good or evil, and he acts 
according to what he has seen." 

The sceptic of the school of Gtibbon may be disposed to smile 
at this puerile superstition, but the progress of science or super- 
stition has vindicated many wonders that were demolished by 
that master of irony, and many others, of which he had never 
dreamt, have since arisen. Certain it is, that the ma^etio 
phases of human nature, the phenomena of natural prevision, 
and the hallowed traditions of the primitive history of man, 
present a solution and an evidence of many of the nsycholocicai 
and theological developments of all religions in all ages, which 
show that the ridicule and doubt cast upon them by a transi- 
tional a^e resulted from the superficiality of our philosophy. 
The region of instinct, intuition, and inspiration is a magic 
circle that has scarcely been reached asyet oy the highest irra- 
diations of knowledge; and the problems and anomalies of 
human nature that had cheered, scared, or amused our sires, 
are doubtless destined to be understood and utilized by a pro- 
gressive posterity. 

The remaining practices of the Mohammedan religion that we 
have to notice are — ablution, prayer, and circumcision. The 
Mussulman religion enforces the obligation of the ouiiou el 
kebir, or great ablution, and of the oudou el seghir, or little 
ablution. 

Each of the practices attending the oudou el seghir must be 
repeated three times. Both hands must be washed, uttering — 
" fiassem allahi el rahmani el rahimi," (In the name of the 
merciful God.) " My intention is to say such a prayer." You 
must gargk three times, saying, ^* God, grant me to smell 
the odour of Paradise." 

Then you fill your right hand with water, and wash your 
face, perpendicularly, horizontally, and carefully. After that, 
you wash both arms to the elbow ; finally, you wash both feet, 
and perform a few other ceremonies. If no water is to be had, 
clean earth and sand is a substitute. 

The oudou el kebir, or djenaba (ablution of the flanks), is 
more formidable. It is appointed for certain occasions specined 
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by the law, and can be performed in rirers, baths, See* All the 
practices here also mnst be repeated three times. The middle 
of the body is first washed, with certain ejaonlations, and then 
the flanks; afterwards the head and beard. We oommend 
the above system to the serious notice of all eonsoientioiui 
hydropathists. 

Ablntion among Mnssnlmans always ushers in prayer; and 
eirery true Moslem is required to pray fire times in twentf -four 
hours. The fiye orthodox Mussulman prayers are styled : — 

Salat el fedjer Prayer at daybreak. 

Balat el donor Prayer at 1 o clock, p.m. 

Salat el aaseur ..... Prayer at 3 o'clock. 
Salat el mo^rheb .... Prayer at sunset. 

Salat el eucna Prayer at 8, p.m. 

t 
Hie prayers are earlier or later accordiufir to the season. 

Gircunreision (Khetana) falls under the head of the senna 
(praxis) ; it is obligatory on all Mussulmans of the masculine sex, 
and facultatiye for women, in whose case it is called en khsifad. 

Circumcision was revealed to our lord, Abraham el Ehelil 
(a. m. 2108), who underwent it when ninety-nine years old, and 
who applied it to his son. It was performed seven days after 
tiie hmh of the child, and this custom still continues. The 
'^ idolatrous Arabs (djahvlias) followed the same custom before 
the advent of the rropnet, and tradition informs us that they 
sacrifieed victims before the ceremony. It is still the custom 
tUso to immolate a sheep seven enms after the birth of a Mus- 
sulman. Several points still remain in dispute about this 
practice, and the doctors have not yet settled if the converted 
infidel must undergo circumcision; but it is always more 
pleasing to God to be circumcised. 

All these questions have been treated in the book of Sidi- 
Khelil, in the chapter Bab el adhia, and in the commentaries 
of the learned scheikh, Sidi Abd el Baki. 

The fourth basis of Islam is Pilgrimage (£1 Hadj). 

The Prophet has said : Whosoever entereth Mecca, shall issue 
from it like the newly-born child. 

One prayer in Mecca is worth 100,000 prayers. 

One day of fast, the fast of 100,000 days. 

The alms of a derhem, the alms of 100,000 derhems (draohms 
= A^ of a sou). 

Every good action, 100,000 good deeds. 

The Lord looks down every night on the earth; the first 
town that he seeth is Mecca ; those whom he seeth first, are the 
men who pray and kneel, or who perform the Thaouaf. On# 
hundred and twenty mercies descend daily £rom heaven on 
Mecca ; sixty for those who perform the Thaonaf » forty for 
those who fast, and twenty for the lookerfr-oii» HeiU shall 

v/ ^ 
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remoye two hundred years' march, and heaven shall draw nigh 
two hundred years, to the man who bears the heat of Mecca. 

The Kaaba is the basis of Islam; it is styled Bit Allah, tho 
chamber of God, because God hath deliyered it from the hands 
of Diebabra, 

Wnosoeyer yisits it with evil intentions, dies there. 

It is cidled Bit el Aatik, the chamber of salvation, because 
all who go and perform the Thaouaf there will be saved fronv 
the punishment of hell. 

Ensse (a Mussulman saint) hath said : Whosoever shall die 
in the neighbourhood of Mecca or Medina, shall live in para- 
dise.* Ben Messaoud hath said : In the day of ludgment, the 
two cemeteries of Mecca, El Hadjoun and El Beki^, wUI be 
carried up into heaven. The Prophet exclaimed, one day that 
he stopped there : Out of these cemeteries, 70,000 dead shall 
enter into paradise without giving an account of their faults to 
God ; and each of them shall be able to take 70,000 dead along 
with him. Their faces shall be Hke unto the new moon« 

One thing alone is more meritorious in the eyes of God than 
pilgrima^ : it is, death in the holy war. 

As so httle is known in Euroi>e of the holy city of Arabia, 
which has seldom, if ever, been visited by a Christian, we pro- 
pose, in this sketch of Islam, to introduce a description of the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, and of the shrines of the holy city, de- 
0cm>ed by a Mussulman and an Arab. 

Pilgrimage to Mecca is called Ferd, i. e., among the institu- 
tions of divine origin, imposed on every Mussulman. No 
believer, man or woman, can avoid it, unless mad, a slave, 
blind, a minor, or, if a woman, unable to find suitable pro- 
tection. 

Each pil'grim must lay in a store of provisions to last him as 
far as Mecca, and before starting he must proyide for his family 
in the interval. 

It was long disputed if a Mussulman, abstaining from going, 

• There are eight gates to the Mohammedan Paradise. £ach of theae 
gates leads to a different abode of happiness, graduated according to the 
deserts of the person : the first, or highest degree, for the prophets ; the 
next, for the doctors and teachers of the word ; the next, for the martyrs ; 
the rest for different classes of the righteous, according to their deserts. 
At each gate, beautiftd youths meet the happy, and run before to apprise 
the Hur-al-Oyim of their arrival, while two attendant angels invest them 
with the pelisse of Paradise, and lead them to their expecting damsels. 
(Dr. Walsh, toL ii. p. 498.) 

Some points in the Mussulman heaven and hell bear a striking resem- 
blance to the memorable relations of Swedenborg. Is this resemblance 
accidental, or were the impressions on the minds of the two seers reflectiona 
of higher realities ? The letter of the Koran describes the Joys of Paradise 
In a somewhat sensual light, bat it is a question if they were not to be re- 
garded qrmboliQaUy. 
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thou^Ii capable of doing so, deserved death. The doctors at 
leni^ decided that he should be left to the judgment of God. 

Besides the numerous vessels that transport pilgrims from 
Africa to Alexandria, the two great points of departure in the 
west, are Fez, in Morocco, and Zaouiet Moula Haiba, near 
Aoulef, in the Tidikeult. The latter starts every year, the 
former every two years, and they proceed through the interior 
of North Amca,. by the great Desert, to Cairo. Three months 
before the departure, every Monday and Thursday, the public 
criers' announce the day when the Rekueb will start, in all the 
towns of Morocco. 

The musterine-place is a great plain near Fez, and on the 
day appointed me kadi, the marabouts, &c., go and give their 
blessing to the pilgrims. 

The emir £r Kekueb, or chief of the caravan, receives them 
with great formalities, and then gives the signal for starting. 
A few hours later aU tJie friends and spectators leave them, and 
return to their homes. This caravan is a river of men, which 
swells by the addition of numerous tributaries on the road. It 
passes El Aghrouat, and the Gfreat Sebkha, in Algeria, and pro- 
ceeds through Cairo to Bjedda and Kosseir. 

The same day that the western pilgrims land at Soueis (Suez), 
the Syrians encamp at Djehafa, those from Irac, and Khorassan, 
and Fars, at Dat Arkin ; those from Jamen, at Jalemlem ; all 

Sots at two days' march from Mecca, on the limits of El 
aram, the magic circle containing the holy city. 

£1 JSaram XTkings forbidden), — ^Before stepping into El 
Haram, a soil glorified by the rays of the temple, the pilgrims 
must prepare tor their ablution in the Bidityoune, at Mecca, in 
which the Prophet himself bathed. 

They must pare their nails, and remove all hair from their 
bodies, save that of the head in women and the beard in men. 
The law saith : Men on entering El Haram must not have any 
sewn garment. On entering it, they must have nothing but a 
waistband, like Adam, the father of our race, when he visited 
the kaaba. Women need only unveil their face and hands. 

These preparations conscientiously accomplished, the pil- 
grims, turning to Mecca, perform two genuflexions, proclaiming 
aloud their object in coming. This attestation oefore God 
binds them as with an oath ; none can turn back ; all enter El 
Haram, which thus receives 70,000 pilgrims ; for if the men 
fall short of this number, it will be filled up by angels. 

At every hillock they reach, and on passing any body of pil- 
grims, they glorify the Lord by this invocation, lebha : — 

"Lord! Lord! thou hast no equal I 

" Lord ! Lord ! mercies, favours, and commandments, belong 
to Thee I Thou hast no associate !" 

El Haram is like a sanctuary, where animals and plants live 
and die without fearing l^e hand of man, under the protection 

02 
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of the kaaba. Haying onoe entered El Haram, iiie tkilgrim 
must not kill animals or birds whose flesh is forbidden or 
allowed, save crows, rats, scorpions, and mad dogs, which 
Mohammed has alone excepted in his Hadite (Conversations). 

If animals are bom or deposited on man, he mnst let them 
feed on his skin; yet he may remove fleas, bnt taking care not 
to crush them, and laying fiiem on the sand whete they ma^ 
continue to live.* If a man drives away insects fixing on hia 
camels, he must give a handful of flour to the poor. 

Of all the plants growing in El Haram the only ones that he 
can cut are tne grass adkhrer, which resembles el aldfa, and the 
nass asna; our lord Mohammed suffered this in his hadite^ 
because they have medicinal virtues. 

Finally, the pilgrim must take no care of his nerson; if he 
even cleans a nail, he must atone for this sin, whion calls off his 
attention from weightier matters, by giving alms. 

The ceremonies of El Haram can only take place in the months 
ohoual, di el kada, aud di el hadja. 

The Kadba.—El Thaouaf {the Visit). —The kaaba existed 
1000 years before the first man; the an^ls and the diina 
(demons) used to perform pilgrimages to it; and later, when 
Adam was driven forth from the earthly paradise, it was at 
Mecca that he stopped, t 

. It was not then a temple, as at present, but a mere tent, which 
the angels had pitched on the day of creation, and which they 
called the House of God; during the deluge it was removed to 
" heaven by Gabriel, and it was restored to earth at the time of 
our lord Ibrahim (Abraham) : but being perishable, the holy 
man was ordered to build a house of stone on the spot it 
occupied. 

His son Ismail, sire of the Arabs, who was encamped in the 
neighbourhood, assisted his father, and in the comer of the 
wall, between the south and west, they inserted the Black 
Stone, This stone is a ruby (yakout), but the sins of man have 
blackened it ; it has two eyes and a tongue ; it sees^ it hears, 
and in the day of judgment it will give testimony in favour of 

* Daring thdr reiideiioe in £1 Hwflm, the Moelem pilgrims adopt many 
eufltoniB identical with tlie Banians of India, who haye faospitala fbr inTalid 
animate, and are inyeterate vegetarians. The Society for the Frarentiaa 
of Craelty to Animals reckons many members in these nnohzistian coon- 
tries. 

t This is the Arab legend ; but, historically speaking, Mecca was a holy 
city long before Mohammed. Biodoros Siculns, following Agatharcides, 
relates, that not far ftom the Bed Sea, between the country of the Sabsans 
and of the Thamudites, there existed a celebrated temple, venerated 
throaghont Arabia. (See the ezceUent studies on Mecca and the Arabs, 
by Mr. Duruy, hi the History of the MIddte Ages, by M. FUtippe le Bas, a 
member of the Institute.) 
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(ihose ihsi ahall hATe kissed it, and against those il^shaU not 
have seen. 

The Prophet often kissed the Blaok Stone; Omar* also 
kissed it» hut he said to it one day, " I think that thou art oidy 
a stone, and eanst neither injure nor do good ; had I not seen 
the Prophet kiss thee, I should not do it. ' 

" Hold not such language,'* said Ali ; " when the Lordmade 
a oovenant with man, he enclosed his oath in this stone, and 
the Mussulmans will hear it hear witness to this coyenant 
against the koufarf (infidels^." 

The kaaha is a square edinoe, thirty or thirty-fiye feet long, 
and twenty-five or thirty hroad, symmetrically situated in the 
centre of a great space, likewise square, whereof the four walls, 
0at into arcades on the inner side, support at intervals 
minarets, from the top of which the moueddens (criers) caJl the 
faithful to the visit and to prayer. 

In the space left &ee hetween this inclosure and the kaaha, 
is situated!^ mekam sidi Ihrahim, the place of the lord Abraham* 
pointed out by a dome (koubba) ; mekam sidi Ismail, the place 
ofthe lord Ismail* where you see a stone on which he has left 
the print of his feet { four seats, each supported by four columns, 
representing the four Mussulman rites, — Chafa^y, Maleky, 
Banbely, mnaly ; and lastly ^ blr Zem-zem, the well of Zem-zem. 

The door of the temple is raised above the ground; vou 
ascend to it by a pecuhar kind of carriage, rolling on lour 
wheels, which is removed or drawn near at option. Gbd decreed 
this to prevent all tumultuous crowding of the pilgrims. 

The word kaaba means ankle, — a square house, — and also a 
young and beautiful woman, whose ankles do not protrude i 
the houris are called ko6ub, on account of their beauty. 

Every year tiie great sultan of Turkey sends a veu of black 
silk, on irhioh tiie Chehada, profession of faith, is inscribed in 
letters of g[old, and which covers the stone entirely. 

The visits to the chamber of God are three in number: 
Thaouaf el koudoum, the visit of arrival; 2. Thaouaf elyfada, 
the visit of inundation; 3. Thaouaf el oudaa, the farewell 
visit. 

The ceremonies in some of these visits are obligatory (ouad- 
jiba^, the others are optional (mestchabat) . The former impose 
on me pilgrim the purification of his body by ablution, the 
purification of the soul by prayer. 

His nakedness being veiled^ he enters into the first enclosure, 
inclines to the ri^ht of the kaaba, and makes the circuit of it 
seven times, beginning by the left; at first three times very 
rapidly, and then four times at a moderate pace. 

* The first caliph and successor of the' Prophet, 
t The same word ag Ca£Eers qx Kaffiis. 
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At tli& first circuit lie asks mercy from God.; he salutes the 
Black Stone, touching it with his hands or lips ; lastly, he makes 
two genuflexions on completing the last circuit. 

If ne forget one of these forms, and were to issue from the 
temple without repairing the omission, el thaotwf would not he 
reckoned to him m this life or in the next, and he would he 
forced to recommence it. 

The optional practices are: — 1. To ask mercy from God 
between the door of entrance and the right anrie of the temple ; 
2. To incline, at every round, before the Black Stone and the 
right angle of the temple ; 3. To make, after the seyenth circuit, 
two genuflexions by the mekam of Ibrahim and Ismail; lastly, 
to oblige the women to make el thaouaf after the men. 

JEl Saai {the Gairit or Profit), — Our lord Ibrahim had Sarah 
for his wife ; but she was old and barren, and that the race of 
his fathers might not become extinct, he slept with Hadjira 
(Agar), whom the hadjirama Arabs had given him. Sarah was 
wroth with Agar, and God sent an angel to Ibrahim to tell him 
that he had done wron^, and that his first wife had the right to 
kill the second. Ibrahim made known to Sarah his vision, woSl 
Agar was humiliated ; and after having brought forth Ismail, 
Sarah herself becoming a mother, pursued Agar with her anger, 
and she was driven forth into the desert. Ibrahim caused ner 
to be led to the spot where Mecca was built afterwards, and as 
she could find no water for Ismail, she ran about in search of it 
seven times, from Safa to Merouah. 

But returning to her well-beloved, lo ! an abundant spring 
had gushed out, and she exclaimed, '* Zem-zem" (stay there.) 
The well of Zem-zem had been created. 

In remembrance of the seven journeys of Agar from Sa£i to 
Merouah, the pilgrimage called £1 Saai has been ordained. 

Directly that the pilgrims have accomplished el thaouaf el 
kondoum, they go towards Safa in the Djebel Abi Koubiss, 
making a station there to pray God for mercy; having prayed, 
they proceed, running, cross line fertile valley of el Milem el A 
Khredarin (the 2000 years), arrive at Merouah in the Djebel 
Ehikan, and go backwards and forwards seven times, always 
running irom one hillock to the other. 

Exhausted and out of breath, they re-enter Mecca, where, 
frusting and praying, but resting, they await the 8th of the 
month — di-el-hadja; and that day, at the fedjer (morning 
prajer), they start, led by the imam, for the Djebel A&ra&t,* 
which they only reach at simset. As on entering el Haram. 
their heads and feet are bare, the women are without veils, ana 
they march, chanting, — '*Lord! Lord! thou hast no equal; 
Lord ! Lord ! mercies and commands belong to thee ; thou hast 
no associate." 

* The road ifl arid from Mecca to Djebel Aarafat, and the holy trayeUers 
have to lay in A supply of water. 
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It wafi in this mormtain that the angel Gabriel dictated to onr 
lord Ibrahim the laws of the pilgrimage. After each instruo* 
tion, Gabriel said to the patriarch, " Braham, aarft?" (Abra- 
ham, hast thou understood ?) The memory of this is preserved 
in the name ASirafat. 

The first station of the pilgrims is at two leagues from Mecca, 
and called Mina, because Aaam wished to meet Eye there, ana 
because Abraham prayed to Qod there, that he might not be 
obHped to sacrifice nis son. 

Those pil^ms who, through sickness, have kept on their 
clothes, sacrifice the camels, sheep, &c. which they had dcToted 
to God, to ransom themselves ; and all, after prayers, resume 
their march, after picking up twenty small stones, to which 
the^ add another at Mezedalifa. These stones are called 
djmiarat el aakaba, fourteen placed in one hand, seven in the 
other. 

The soil of Mezedalifa absorbs men's sins, and prayers uttered 
there go to heaven, binding^ the believer to God. 

The next station is Kamira ; the journey has been long, the 
eyeofltahthvamng; and its glance nath scorched like fire the 
naked skin of the travellers. But they are now free from the 
stem rule of El Haram ; they resume their garments after the 
ablutions, and the women adorn themselves. 

Thus attired, the crowd hastens to worship Godjnthe mesalla 
{place of prayer), and the imam reads some chapters of the Koran 
in a low tone. 

They next reach Moukeuf Arafat, where they must neither 
sit on the ^ound nor lie down, whether mounted or on foot; 
all, buried in meditation and prayer, look to the west, awaiting 
sunset. 

Then, at the orders of the imam, the rekeiib itetoms to Meze- 
dalifa, by the same road, glorifies God on ike .I^eibel Machar,* 
and on reaching Mina, the rekeub stays three ^ys,>to celebrate 
the Aaid el Keoir. The men shave their hair, and, according 
to their means, sacrifice cattle, whose meat is given to the poor. 
On leaving, they throw away their stones on flie hillock facing 
Mecca, and which has been raised by this custom. It is named 
Djemarat ol Aakaba. At each stone that he thrown, the, pil- 
grim must exclaim, " Allah akbeur," (God is the greatest) ; 
and when the last is thrown, he continues his roa^ without 
looking behind him, for he has cast awa^ his sins. 

This custom has arisen, because tradition reports that Ibra- 
him ordered his son Isaac to cast stones at the aevil» when the 
latter said to the child, " Thy father is going to kill thee." 

Thaauaf el y JPada {The Visit of the Inundation). Thaouaf 
el Oudaa {The Visit of Farewell), — Returning to Mecca, the 
pilgrims crowd to the first inclosure of the temple, where one 

« Before the time of Hohamined, a place of saczifice to idols. 
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of the sernmts of the kaaba gires to drmk of tite hbt smu-isem 
some of the holv water, and pours it on the pilg:rim's head. 

All ca^ wita them a piece of linen or ootton, which bemjgf 
pnrified in the sprinff , will be their shroud, or those of their 
dearest friends. They all likewise £11 some long-necked 
pitchers* with the holy water, for their relations or friends at 
home.t 

The farewell visit is, in ceremony, just like that on arriyal ( 
and the traveller returning to his tribe, is honoured a^ a hadj s 
he will be in esteem with the highest, and styled Sid el Haoj 
(Sir Pilgrim). 

Still u he has not been to kneel at the tomb of the Prophet 
at Medina, it will be said of him, *^ Hadj ou Masar." (He has 
made the pilgrimage, but he has not visited.) Accordingly* 
almost aU the xekeub, after the farewell at Mecca, go to Medina : 
for the Prophet had said, " Whosoever shall not have vifiited 
me, will have fled me." 

It is probable i^t. on readiDff the foregoing desoription, th^ 
eurl of oontempt will adorn the Hp of the Christian. Let him, 
however, remember that not o^any years have elapsed sinoo 
similar and greater puerilities were practised by his sires at 
Canterbury; that the exhibitions at Treves, Einsiedlen, and 
Eome, are equallv obnoxious to censure in Catholic Christendtmi 
of the present day ; and that the extravagaUice of wiaticisni 
exhibited at Jerusalem, throughout the year, by Armeiiians^ 
Greeks, and Franks, and the superstitions of the Russian church 
at Elef and elsewhere, present an unfavourable oontrast to the 
simple ceremonies of El Haram. 

. We eannot quit the subject of the orthodox development of 
Islam, without giving a specimen of the saints and legends that 
adorn its ecclesiastical history. 

Sidi Aomar was a man fearing God, benevolent, hospitable* 
very humble, and despising ^ the good things of this world. 
The Divine blessing had extended over him, and the devil was 
powerless in his heart. It is related that one day the fatber< of 
lies went to the Lord, saying, ** Lord, Sidi Aomar is a hypo-» 
erite ; he aspects to despise risches through pride ; but if he were 
ri(^, he would, like every one else, have handsome slaves^ 
splendid mares, greyhounds of the best breed, bnlliant anns« 
and luxurious dresses ; he would delight in banquets, in hunt** 
ing, in show, and he would be my servant." 

*' Wicked one," replied the I^d, "you calumniate my most 
fiedthM slave. Sidi Aomar is a holy man ; and that is the reason 
why you are irritated against him." 

''^ Let me tempt him, rejoined Satan, '* and thou shalt see 
that in his heart he is not worth more than other men." 

* Zemzemiat, which preserve the water sweet. 
t Lo Oiaad DMevt, p. m. 
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'* I deliyer him up to thy temptations/' amrv^ered God, ** from 
daybreak to simset to-morrow ; but if he issues Yietorious &om 
thy toilB, uot only shalt thou have no power oyer his soul and 
his person, but I will make thee his slave all his life." 

Tn« bargain was struck ; and the next day, at the fedjer, Sidi 
Aomar having gone as usual to the common well to make his 
ablutions before his praver, he drew up his bucket full of silver 
to the brim. ** Qtodl he exclaimed, " it is not silver that I 
want, but only water for my ablutions." 

And having emptied his bucket in the sand, he let it down 
the well again. This time it came up full of gold. " God !" 
he exclaimed, again, " I do not wish for any of the impurities 
of this world ; but I only pray thee to give me water to purify 
myself according to the law.' 

And the ffold was cast aside with the silver. 

On his third trial he drew up the bucket fall of precious 
stones. " 'God !" exclaimed the holy man, throwing them 
upon the silver and gold at his feet, must I make my ablu- 
tions with the sand of the desert, like a pilgrim on his 
journey?** 

After this invocation, which he made looking up to heaveni, 
when he cast his eyes to the groimd again, the heap of treasure 
was melted into a stream of transparent water, which has 
flowed ever since. It is Ain Foukara, the Fountain of the 
Foot. 

" God is the greatest !** ejaculated Sidi Aomar ; and falling 
prostrate before the miraculous stream, he filled his hands with 
it» waters, and made his ablutions. 

On returninfir to his house, reciting his deker, he beheld afar 
off two girls of Soudan seated before the gate, and an unloiown 
ne^ro holding a horse, splendidly harnessed, by the bridle, and 
which seemed to await his coming. 

** What sultan can have come to pay a visit to a poor anchorite 
like me?" thought Sidi Aomar ; and he hastened his step, not 
to make his guest wait. But the negro came to meet the holy 
man, knelt down ^fith his forehead touching the ground!^ 
ipirinkled his head with a handful of sand, Hke a slave of Sou- 
Ian before his lord, and said to him — "The sultan of Fez has 
hdftrd your virtues celebrated and your poverty extolled ; he 
sends you great riches, and I have brought :&om him a present 
of two girls, and the nandsomest horse of his stud. I myself 
am thy slave/* 

"I want no slaves/* replied the marabout; " return whence 
you oame, and take back to the sultan of Fez the present that 
he sends me; and tell him, with my thanks, that with the 
grace of God, I am strong enough to support myself." 

At this moment the sim was rising ; a great cry was heard ; 
the girls, the negro, and the horse disappeared, without leaving 
anytraoes* 
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Sidi Aomar then perceived that the vara of the ix)Td was 
stretched over him, and had preserved him from the wiles* 
The fame of this miracle soon spread over Touat» and mtdti- 
tudes resorted to the saint for his amulets und prayers, and 
after his death his zaouiaa hecame a place of pilgrimage.* 

It apx>ears to us that the preceding legend does not yield in 
heautv and impressiveness to the ornaments of the Ilomish 
calendar ; and tiiough a cynical spirit may consign them both 
to the waste-paper basket, or the critic's charities, it is <}ertaia 
that the spirit which is incarnate in them will outlive the 
mythical tneory. 

One author,t imbued with the preconceptions of his age, sees 
in material prosperity and progress the sufficient evidence of 
a nation's regeneration ; but civilization must be always ^ar* 
tLal and objectionable it it is introduced on the ruins of faith, 
and at the expense of religion. Materialism may be a neces- 
sary, though an unfortunately necessary, transition, but it oaa 
never be the ideal of a nation's TOOgress. 

We cannot agree with those Utopian reformers who think, 
with Comte, that the world has outgrown religion, and that 
positive science is enough for the redemption of our race. Not 
thus is paradise to be regained ; and though the march of science 
is a great lever of progress, it is so chiefly as an aid to the spi- 
ritual growth of our stature. Hence, that is a one-sided civili- 
zation and a partial charity that lays the axe at the root of 
fiaith at the same time that it demolishes superstition. Huma- 
nit3r will never prosper by dryina: up the waters of life, or 
banishing the gratefcu shades of religious m3r8tery ; and whilst 
we inoculate a neighbour with our health, we should be carefdl 
not to infect him with our disease. It may be well to shut up 
convents, abolish dervishes, and abrogate priestoraffc, but the 
religious instinct can never be abolished ; and before we pro- 
ceed to destroy an ancient faith, let us be careful not to leave 
the fabric that contained it on a sandy foundation. The Druse 
schism, or the natural expansion of mind by progress, may 
point to an easy and pacific transition from the rags of the 
past to a broader and more elastic creed, that shall admit the 
conflicting spiritual elements of Turkey within its precincts. 

Religious society in Turkey embraces two orders, the ulemahs 
and the dervishes, who are less difficult to abolish than Chris* 
tian hierarchies, because they admit of secular elements. The 
monastic tendencies and contemplative lives of the dervishes 
are attributed by many to Indian and Neo-Platonio influences. 
Suflsm existed before Islam, and hence it cannot be charged 
with all the odium attaching to them. Mahmoud struck some 
heavy blows at the dervishes, but they still maintain much 
influence, and it is thought that Turkey cannot be thoroughly 

* Le Grand Deeert, p. 9S. t Ubidxii, pp. 80, «1. 
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eivili2ed till they are extirpated. They are regarded as a set 
«f impostors by some supemcial thinkers, but the tendency to 
spirituality and monasficism is inherent in man, and it is ques- 
. tionable if Turkey would gain by being civilized after the 
fashion of Spain, by substituting mammon-worship for a mis- 
taken and superstitious reverence of things divine. 

The special characteristics of the officials of the Moslem 
<>}iurch, who are also lawyers, and the distinguishing appella- 
tions and tenets of the chief sects of dervishes, will be all enu- 
merated in one view in our general summary of the dignities 
and titles of the civil, military, and reli^ous authorities of the 
Ottomans, which we find it more convenient to treat under one 
head, as church and state are so identified in Turkey that they 
cannot well be separated. 

In forming an estimate of any subject, it is always prudent 
to select those who, by their judgment, cultivation, and posi- 
tion, are least likely to oe biassed in its favour or against it. To 
this end, in obtaining a just appreciation of the Turkish cha- 
racter, we have adopted the testimony of the most eminent and 
unexceptionable witnesses before and since the reforms. Among 
the numerous distinsnished visitors to Turkey previous to the 
reforms of Mahmoud, we shall especially notice Mr. John Cam 
Hobhouse (now Lord Broughton), who accompanied Lord Byron 
in 1809-10 in his tour to Albania and the Levant. 
^ We shall briefly review his opinion of the different popula- 
tions of the Ottoman empire, beginning with Turks, first under 
the head of religion. The rapid progress of Islamism has been 
attributed to the vicious licence permitted and promised to its 
Totaries ; but an Arabian impostor, manv years alter the Hegira, 
' allowed a much greater laxity of morals to his followers, ana 
notwithstanding some success, his sect did not survive him. 
On the contrary, the Prophet, in forbidding the use of wine, 
created a restriction to which the Arabians were not before 
accustomed ; nor will any religion owe its dispersion and pre- 
yalence to a declaration of freedom of action. 

A notion has very generally obtained of their contempt and 
hatred of infidels so far prevailing, that it is established amongst 
them that they may break any engagement with an unbeliever ; 
but nothing is more unfounded than such a supposition, for the 
contrary conduct is expressly commanded by the Eoran, and 
they have always been notorious for their good faith in their 
commercial intercourse with other nations. 

** All the people of the East, except the Mohamimedans, as 
Montesquieu thought, look upon all religions in themselves as 
indifferent ; and amongst the Calmucks, the admission of every 
kind of religion is a point of conscience. The truth is, the 
Mohammedans themselves, whether originally j&om climate or 
otherwise, notwithstanding great apparent steadiness in their 
own f aithi are perfectly tolerant in their practice ; and I cannot 
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help snpposiiig that they entertain yerv oharitable notionB on 
Ihis head, for I recollect a person of autnority, to whom one of 
us had introduced our Aloanian attendant dervish, with the 
recommendation that he, was a Mussulman, observing, that he 
did not inquire into a man's faith, but his character, and that 
he presumed heaven would be wide enough for all reUgions.*' 
Here is a lesson for the Vatican, the bench, and ranters' chapels ! 
Mr: Hobhouse proceeds : — ** The generality of the Turks are» 
at the same time, exceedingly attentive to all the forms pre- 
scribed by their law, and peitorm their religious duties without 
either anectation or levi^. They pray in the streets and in 
the open shops at Constantinople, not u>t the sake of ostenta* 
tion. since every one is equally pious, but to perform a portion 
of their civil duties." 

There is no part of the reliffions duties of a Mussulman which 
requires the mtervention of a priest; nor is the distmotion 
which separates the Christian laity and clergy to be reoognued 
amon^ the Mohammedans. Th& imams assume no authorityi 
ecclesiastical or temporal, and are the guardians of the mosques 
rather than of the Mussulmans. Tnis arrangement would 
probably have been unpalatable to the purple^ and to pluralist* 
at home ! Leibnitz, describing MohammedEuusm in 1706, says, 
" 'Tis a kind of deism, joined to the belief of some feutts, and to 
the observance of some performances, that Mohammed and his 
followers have added, sometimes unluckily enough,^ to natoral 
religion; but that have been, agreeable to the inclinations of 
several countries;" and he adds^ " we are obliged to that sect 
for the destruction of Paganism in many parts of the world." 

To this brief and just exposition, and tne subsequent eulogy 
of the religion, I shall only add, that its main doctrine has been 
allowed to be similar to that of a great heretical Christian ; that 
in times when theolo^cal controverises were more bitter than 
at present, sober treatises were written to prove the conformi^ 
of the Mohammedan belief with that of the Sooinians; ana 
that sect, on account of the irregularities of Adam !N^euser, was 
charged with a conspiracy against Christianity, in conjunction 
with the emperor of the Turks. Probably the whole Endish 
nation will shorti^ be exposed to the flrievous ohai^ of U ni-i 
toxianism, for assisting the infidel Turks in maintamin^ their 
rights and their property. ** What was once thought a disgrace 
to Socinus, may now be considered an honour to the author of 
Islamism." 

Dr. T. Hyde remarks, that "the sensual pleasures of paradise 
are reckoned allegorical by the wisest Mohammedans, that they 
may be better conceived by human understanding ; just as many 
things are said in the Holy Bible, after the manner of men. 
For, writing to the Morocco ambassador, when X mentioned a 
pleasant garden like that of paradise, he answered me by a 
leproof, saying, paradise was suoh a place to whieh noUuag 
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oould be Hkenect in this world; to wit, whicli neither eye hath 
seen, nor ear heard, nor entered into the heart of man."* 

HaTine considered the merits and defects of Islamism, wo 
pass to the Cross, and first the Eastern church. And first, let 
tts see how this puerile idolatry waspersecnted bjthe Unitarian 
Mussulmans before the reforms. ^Notwithstanding the disdain 
entertained by the Turks for the Christian religion, they grant 
their protection to the Greek clergy, and find it their interest 
to ranfy the ordination of the great dignitaries of the chnrch. 
Mohammed the Great presented to the met patriarch chosen in 
his reign the same ^:ifts as the emperor of the Greeks had 
formerly given. His influence with the Porte is very great, and 
Ids applications to the sultan are generally effectual ; he con 
punish with death. 

The dignity is now exposed to sale, costing about 60,000 
crowns ; and the patriarch indemnifies himself by selling every 
lucrative place— the patriarchates of Jerusalem, Antioch, and 
Alexandria, and all the archbishoprics within his jurisdiction. 
The Greeks themselves were the beginners of this practice, and 
the first patriarch so chosen ejected the incumbent by force, a 
custom of which there are now frequent examples. 

"We have seen examples of the tolerance of the Turks. All 
travellers bear witness to the ignorance and the intolerance of 
the Christians in the Levant, but especially of the Greek church; 
Eloquent pens have described the jugglery of the Holy Fire at 
Easter, in the Qreek chapel of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, 
and the sufiPocation of nearly three hundred pilgrims on that 
solemn occasion; they also record the savage conflicts of Greek 
and CathoHc priests on the site of Calvary, which could only 
be suppressed by the interference of the Mussulman authorities. 

Having oonsiaered the religious characteristics of the Ottoman 
population of Turkey in the preceding pages, we shall proceed to 
iua|re their moral features before and since the reforms, still fol- 
lowing the opinions of the eminent authorities to which we have 
refened. 

And firstf before the reforms of Mahmoud, Mr. Hobhouse 
gives the following account of the moral qualities of the 
Osmanlis : " Ingratitude is a vice unknown to the Turks, whose 
naked character, where it can be discovered through the incrus- 
tations of a defective system, displays a disposition which 
belongs only to those whom nature nas formed of better clay, 
and cast in ner happiest mould. Perhaps European civilization 
would not give a greater scope to the exertions of their intrinsic 
virtues, but it is clear that many of their vices are to be attri- 
buted to their faulty institutions. 

**No one," continues Mr. Hobhouse, "has written on the 
oharactw of this nation without noticing the reciprocal affection 

* Bee ft TKtttise OQaeerahigthe Torldbdi litnigy, S 6 Kote P., p. H2^ 
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oi the mother and the children in a Turkish family ; and this 
feeling, tender in the one, respectful in the other, ana constant 
and indissoluble in both, must of itself secure for the women a 
happiness which the artful regulations of European society haye^ 
perhaps, a tendency to intercept and annihilate. The woman 
has an absolute control over her household, and enjoys a do* 
mestic power which, amongst ourselves, it is often the fruitlesa 
aim and labour of a whole female life to obtain. 

" The pluralitv of wiyes, which the spirit of an European lady 
cannot even reflect upon with patience, is not in Turkey so 
terrible nor so common a^alamity as is generally supposed. 
The use of female slaves is not, perhaps, more common in 
Turkey than the promiscuous amours of the husbands of Paris 
or London; the difference is only in the institution, which 
avowedly admits of such a practice. 

*• Mohammed was not 'so hard-hearted towards the women as 
to exclude them from heaven^ There are passages in the Koran 
which decide the matter. 'Whosoever doeth good works» 
eitlier man or woman, and believeth, shall enter into paradise. 
.... Believing men and women shall enter into the heavenly 
paradise.' 

** The courtezans of the suburbs of Stamboul are chiefly Greeks, 
although there are some Armenians^ and a few of the lowest 
class are Mohammedans. I should doubt whether there is in 
the character of the Turkish women, ignorant as they are, more 
voluptuousness than in the spiritual females of our own lux- 
urious metropolis." 

These statements are corroborated by Miss Pardoe.^who, in 
1838, visited the interior of harems frequently, and was en- 
chanted with Turkish domestic Hfe. 

It was saying more, perhaps, than was intended when M. 
Toumefort allowed them to be, of all slaves in the world, the 
least miserable. The powerful females of the harem have been 
allowed to possess in a superior degree a virtue which is of 
itself the characteristic of a noble and, ingenuous mind — ^their 
early benefactors they never forget ; and the rise of several 
great men of the Turkish empire has originated from the grati- 
tude of a favourite who did not fail to bear in mind the autibior 
of her introduction to the seraglio. 

Precisely the same statements are made by Mr. C. White, 
who describes the ladies of rank at Constantinople as passing 
their time much as those in other capitals, with ftiis difference, 
that they are more united in their families, more respectful to 
their parents, more obedient to their husbands, and inflnitely 
less perverted in mind and principle^ than the fashionable 

S>rtion of the female population of Pans, London, and Vienna, 
e also denies the baneful influence of polygamy, seeing it is 
not the rule but the exception. " Among the lower and middling 
classes, scarcely an instance is known of men espousing two 
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wives. Amongst the higliest rank, the practice is. an excep- 
tion." 

Mr. Hobhouse observes, spealdng: of enslaving prisoners of 
war : ** A peat and good man (Grotius) has endeavoured to 
reconcile the custom of enslaviiifi: prisoners of war with the 
laws of nature and reason. Whether it is excusable or not, the 
Turks only follow a practice which was formerly universally 
prevalent, and which was certainly not extinguished amon^ 
Christians until the thirteenth century ; nor do they follow it 
to its full extent, for the prisoners are released on a peace.*' 

Speaking of the seclusion of women among the Turks, the 
same author remarks : " With respect to general customs, the 
Greeks and Turks had littie to learn of each other at the fall of 
the Eastern empire. It is not meant to be advanced that there 
was a perfect similarity between them : yet, on the whole, the 
system of manners belonging to the civilized ancients of the 
West and East seems to be nearly the same as that of the 
modem Orientals, and entirely distinct from that of the IVanks 
and of Christendom. If the Kussians, Poles, and Hungarians 
have any peculiarities which distinguish them trom other 
Frank Cnnstians, it is because those nations are of .Oriental 
origin, and have not long adopted, and still only partisdly, the 
manners of the part of the world in which they are now settled. 

** In that most important of all points, the condition of the 
female, the polished ancients approached much nearer to the 
Orientals than to ourselves. The frequency of divorce both in 
Greece and Home must have been productive of much the same 
effects as a plurality of wives." ^ 

After having given some specimens of the Turkish character 
from the pen of Mr. Hobhouse, we pass to the period of the 
Greek revolution, the most unfavourable season for the develop- 
ment of its better qualities. 

Mr. John Came, of Q,ueen's College, Cambridge, in his " Letters 
from the East," 1825, gives the following account of Turkish 
morals and manners : 

" We are too apt to divest the Turks of domestic virtues, yet 
one cannot but be struck with their extreme fondness for their 
children : beautiful beings they often are, beyond those of any 
other country. In Damascus, I have many times stopped to 
paze at children of six or eight years of age, whose extreme 
loveliness it was impossible not to admire ; and afterwards, in 
Tripolitza, I cannot forget how the love of a Tiirkish lady to her 
two youngest children risked the murder of herself, her son, and 
daughter, and her most intimate friend. 

"It is but justice," he adds, in another place, "to say some- 
thing of the singular honesty of the Turks. On landing at 
Galata, my effects were carried by a porter ; and proceeding up 
one of the crowded streets, we entirely lost sight of him, and 
turned towards a coffee-house, as I CQUcliided ne had made off 
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vnth. them ; but the Swedish captain of the vessel, who had 
visited the port before, declared such a circumstaiice was never 
known here. In a short time, we observed the poor fellow 
returning down the street, and looking most anxiously on every 
side. In the bazaars, a merchant will often go away and leave 
his shop and effects exposed, without the least conoem. In 
their dealings, it is rare to find any attempt to defraud ; and in 
the whole of my journey through various parts of the empire^ 
often lodging in the humblest cottages, and in the most remote 
situations, I never suffered the loss of the most trifling article 
among the Turks." Surely there was a crying need for Christian 
reform among this immoral people ; and we may hope that the 
example of the Czar, in appropriating the Banubian provinces, 
has taug:ht them by this time that honesty is the worst policy ! 

Speaking of the Turkish families at Tripolitza who had been 
barbarously treated by our friends, the Greeks, Mr. Came 
observes : " There was no medical aid, no hand of kindness, to 
alleviate their condition. Ladies of rank were mingled with 
the lowest orders." Most of their male relations had been 
butchered ; and if Courschid's cavalry advanced from Argos, the 
Greeks were resolved to put all who remained of the Mussulman 
nation to the sword. Yet " the resignation and patience with 
which they bore their misfortunes were admirable ; no up* 
braidings against providence, no fruitiess repinings, were 
heard—but it was the will of heaven, they said, and mey sub- 
mitted to it." 

In the touching and impassioned expression of ^ef, the 
Christian must yield to the Ottoman : the men feel intensely, 
and suffer silently ; and the Turkish women— Uiere is the very 
soul of sorrow and of tenderness. 

We proceed now at once to the state of the Ottoman popula- 
tion in Turkey since the reforms that have i^ilaced the Cbri^ans 
almost on a level with the Mussulmans', whilst we exclude Jews 
from parliament. 

Whatever may be the merits or demerits of the recent reforms 
in Turkey, it is evident that the religious system of the Mussul- 
mans has imprinted deep, lasting, and beneficial traces on the 
natural character of the Osmaims. An author familiar wi^ 
their ways remarks : " It is certain that few Christian nations 
keep their fasts as rigorously and conscientiously as the Moham- 
medans do ; and indeed, in all respects, they show us an example 
of strict observance of religious rites, which is but littie k>1- 
lowed by Christians in the East, our faith being thus exposed 
in these countries to a disadvantageous contrast."* 

Contrasting the different nationalities of the empire, the 

same author observes: "The arrogance characteristic of the 

Serb and Greek, generally plunges into abject servility where 

power is displayed^ or interest requires it; and this feature of 

♦ Frontier Landfl. 
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flieir ehaineter is as inoongriKms, as is their wootod rudeness 
with the ndld dignity or deoorons respect of the Turk, who 
fdways sustains his precise position without effort or affectation. 
Whether dignified towards an inferior, or respectfol to a 
superior, the Osnianli is ever polished and refined, avoiding 
equally the exdting of resentment, and the incurring of eon- 
tcinpt.' 

Br. Walsh, speaking of the Osmanlis at worship, says: 
** There is no wandering of the eye, no turning of thenead, as 
We see in our places of worships to indicate any abstraction of 
thonght; btit there is something sublime in that profound and 
intense adoration in which I have sometimes seen them fixed. 
At the stated hours of prayer jon see numerous men prostrate 
on their mats in adoration, without attracting notice.'' The 
author of " Frontier Lands" idly remarks that it is a ^ood sign 
when the punctual obsenranoe of religious forms pubhdy, does 
not appear singular. There is a reservoir at the mosques for 
ablutioiL M ohsunmed having said that the practice of religion 
is founded in cleanliness, and that it is the key of prayer. 
There is something exceedingly interesting, and even affecting, 
in the silent and quiet endurance of a Turk : and an active 
benevolence is often mixed up with his passive piety. He 
thinks he ma^ redeem a fast of three days, by feeding during 
the s&pne penod six poor people. The majority of writers agree 
in prctti9Hncing the Turk more resigned under adversity than 
the Otii^stian, though the affection of parents for children is 
almost stronger with them than with us.* 

A It'ohammedan precept says : ** That prayers conduct half- 
way to heaven, fasting brings to the gate, but alms alone pro- 
cure entrance.** The persons to whom they. think themselves 
bound by their religion to give alms are, the needy, the recon- 
ciled to Mohammedanism, the redeemers of captives, the in- 
solvent debtor, and the traveller; on aU these they exercise 
their charity. A Turkish beggar is seldom met in the streets, 
but crowds gather round the mosques, and the congregation 
coming out after service give liberal alms.f 

Connected with this feeling, is their tenderness lor inferior 
animals. The Tctrks build £*ameworks round their chimneys 
for storks^ and water-troughs for dogs ; the Bosphorus is 
infested with tame porpoises, and birds called &mes damnfees. 
It appears, however, that civilization and intercourse with 
Christians, are teaching the Turks the folly of being humane 
to dumb brutes, and they will soon want the " Society for the 
Protection, &c." 

The Turks are remarkably fond of flowers. Turkish women 
in general are not shut up inhafems, but walk about to markets 

« Canie'8 LetUvt from the East, 
t mat Pardee's City of the Sultw. 
H 
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and bazaars as freely as men. They, howeyer, genera]^ gtoup 
togeUier, and the upper classes are more secluded. They are 
generally of a kind and ajSectionate disposition to stranffers of 
their own sex.* licentious sexual indnlg?enoe is strictly for- 
bidden, and unknown, saye in the commercial towns frequented 
by Franks. Whateyer defects may haye been ascribed to them, 1 

want of courage is certainly not among the number : and Binope 
or Citate haye equally upheld the character of the race for gal- 
lantry. They haye often shown themselyes cruel and sanguinary, 
but tnough they tolerated fratricide in their sultans, and ad- 
mitted mely tne use of the bow-stringand slayery, hypooricry 
and peijnry are crimes they left to Christendom; and their 
honesty was proyerbial till they took to imitating us. Mr. 
Came could leaye his luggage to a poor porter in the streets , 

of Constantinople, witii the certainty of its being deliyered safe. 
But the author of "Forei^ Lands" trusting a respectable 
looking Greek at Galata with his cloak, neyer saw it again. 
It should be added that the most ferocious persecutors of Ohiis- 
tians in the Ottoman empire, haye been Slayonian eonyerts to 
Islamism in Bosnia. ^ 

Hayins: frequently heard it asserted that though the tansdmat 
places all the subjects of the sultan on an equality before the 
law, yet this admirable regulation is neutralized in practice, 
we shall just mention that the author of '* Frontier Lands" J 

relates a court-martial of the Turkish officials after the Bosniao i 

rebellion, when tiie prisoner who was liberated was a Christian, ] 

and tiiose committed for trial were Mohammedans. He adds 
that the discipline of the nizam was admirable on this occasion, 
and supports the statement by conclusiye eyidenoe. 

We haye preyiously related the honesty of the Turkish porters 
in the words of Mr. Came. Mr. White, in 1844, speaking of 
these men, says "their honesty and their peaceable conduct are 
asjproyerbial as their strength." He affirms, howeyer, that two- 
thirds of them are Armenians. 

" As regards the Turks, it may be affirmed," says Mr. C. 
White, " that there exists no city in Europe where fewer beggars 
are to be found than in Constantinople. Jn no other country, 
either, is charity more extensive or more common. This yirtue 
is enforced with rigorous exactitude, not only by canonical law, 
but by social regulations. Charity is, in fact, a matter of strict 
religious duty, and is regarded by all classes as the surest means 
of securing good fortune in this world, and of contributing to ^ 

aalyation in the next." 

Mr. White farther corroborates the stetements adyanced by 
Dr. Wal^, admitting that salutary reformations haye been 
introduced into the lunatic asylums, that a regular hygiene is 
enforced, and that stripes are forbidden. 

* MiA8 Fardoe, who saw the interior of huems, speaks in still stronger 
terms of the gentle oonrteqr and affability of their fisir inmates. i 
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The medioal aoadamy of Gkdata Serai may be taken as an 
instance of practical improyement. The Ottomans have also 
oyeroome their prejudices connected with the therapeutio and 
pathological sciences. Subjects are now freely famished to the 
School of Anatomy. 

Of the various authors who have written on the Turks since 
the reforms, none have been more granhic and minute than 
Miss Pardee, who, being a lady, had ike advantage of a full 
insight into the family ^ the basis of aU society. She complains 
of the erroneous and superficial views of European visitors ; and 
she proceeds to endeavour to correct some of our prejudices. 
Constantinople, with 600,000 souls, had 150 policemen in 1838. 
Tet there were no street riots, murders, gaming-houses, suicides, 
drunkards, and brutal assaults on women, as in Christian 
eapitals. The Turks are the most practically philosophical 
people on eartii. Always contented with the present, nothing 
gives them anxiety, and they have littie to regret. The similarity 
of habit and feeling between rich and poor removes many stints 
from them. Caiquejees and hamals can become pashas. Nearly 
every man also owns a plot of land in Turkey, hence he sup- 
ports order and opposes revolution. Russian influence has 
negatived many ffood endeavours at reform. The Turk is vain, 
and very susceptible to flattery. To the brute creation they are 
merdfnl and ministering friends. Another remarkable trait 
in their character is their parental affection; nay, love of 
children generally. Nothing can be more beautiful than the 
tenderness of a Turkish fatiker. He anticipates every want, 
and sacrifices his own personal comfort to his child. Indeed, 
to such a pitch do the Osmanlis carry their love of children, 
that they are continually adopting those of others. An equally 
beautiful feeling in the Turkish character is their reverence and 
respect for tiie Autiior of their being. 

" These," proceeds Miss Pardee, "are strong traits, beautiful 
developments of human nature; and if sudi be indeed the 
social attaibutes of * barbarism,* then may civilized Europe, 
amid her pride of science and her superiority of knowledge, 
confess that herein at least she is mated by the less highly- 
gifted Mussulman." 

The philosophy and kindly feeling of the Turk is carried even 
beyond the grave. He looks upon death calmly and without 
repugnance ; he does not connect it with ideas of gloom and 
horror, as we are too prone to do in Europe. If , as we are apt 
to believe, freedom be happiness, then are the Turkish women 
the happiest, for they are certainly the freest individuals in the 
empire. It is the fashion in Europe to pity the women of the 
East; but it is ignorance of their real position alone which 
engenders so misplaced an exhibition of sentiment. They are 
permitted to urge and insist on a point, nor does an Osmanli 
nusband ever resent her expressions. The Turkish woman 

450872- 
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consnltfl no pleasure, save her own, when she wishes to drive or 
walk. " The instances are rare in which a Tnrk, save among the 
higher orders, hecomes the husband of two wives.** 

The most perfect cleanliness is the leading[ characteristio of 
Eastern houses, and the slave of the Osmanli is the child of his 
adopting love, and respected. 

At last, the hatti-sherif of Gul-Hand, the famous tanzimat, 
announced to the Rayas all over Turkey, the equality before 
the law, of every rank and reHrion. This drove the Srpahis to 
desperation. . . . The fiscal buraens on the population of^ Bosnia 
under the old system consisted in the haratsh or capitation tax of 
the Rayas, the tithes of all amicultural produce, and the customs. 

Christians would willingly have fought in tlie ranks of the 
imperial army, as these wars have been invariably for their 
advantage; and they have displayed a remarkable degree of 
readiness to assist them as guides, and by supplying provisions 
and means of transport. In the naval service, the oistinctioii 
was abolished, in 1847, between Mussulmans and fiayas ; Chris- 
tians served with Turks on board ship, and no bad consequences 
have ensued. The sultan's government has tried to employ 
Christians in the army ; but the plan was not weU received by 
the Christians themselves, who appear not to be yet sufllcfently 
convinced that their former servitude had virtually ceased, ana 
still to fear too close a contact with the previously oppressive 
class of the popidation. 

Everything nas been done to eradicate these apprehensions. 
The terms Raya and Giaour are punishable offences in the navy. 
The Porte, therefore, only suspended this innovation till the 
people were rife for it. It is now introduced. 

As we are £Cware, death surprised sultan Mahmoud in the 
midst of his projects for the regeneration of Turkey ; but he 
left a political testament, which deserves to be mentioned here : 
** Let protection be equally extended to every one. Mussulmans 
mnst only be distinguished from other men at the mosques, 
Christians at the church, and Jews at the synagogue.** The 
great principle of ec^^uality contained in these words, struck at 
the root oi the evil which had mainly contributed, in our 
opinion, to the decay of the Ottoman empire — ^namely, the 
system of exclusion which had always been pursued with regard 
to the conquered races. The celebrated hatti-sherif of Chil- 
Han§ was framed in the same spirit of just concession, and 
equal rights were henceforward granted to all subjects of the 
sultan, while liberty of conscience was placed upon a well- 
defined basis, under the protection of the law. The Mayas, or 
Christians, have begun to take their position among the ser- 
vants of the state, and share in the administration of the pro- 
vinces. Some of them have even been attached to vanous 
embassies, as la the case of prince Kallimachii at Paris, and 
M. Musurrus, at Vienna, 
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The 0I4 Q.btise9 in ley^dng taxep, and in the ciyil and military 
adiuinistralion of the provinces, have disappeared) and the 
system of oommeroial monopoly, with the exception of a few 
privileges ffranted in accordance with certain stipulations for- 
merly made with the European powers, have been abolished ; 
so that we may confidently look forward soon to see the time 
when trade shall be completely free and unshackled throughout 
the empire. Lastly, education is making rapid strides, not only 
in the schools subject to the control of the ulemahs, but in those 
which are independent of them, and in which the studies are 
under the direction of English, French, G^erman, and Italian 
professors. 

If to this picture of manifest regeneration, we add the recent 
institution of a national bank, in fall activity, destined to regu- 
late the credit of the country, and to withdraw &om cirouhction 
doubtful money; and if we bear in mind that the Turkish 
government has also laid the foundation of a railway in the 
empire, we have every cause to believe that Turkey may still 
flourish, and ultimately raise herself to an equality with the 
ihost civilized nations of the earth. If she is still behind the 
age in some essential nartioulars, she possesses, on the other 
nana, certain social qualities in a higher degree than the nations 
of Europe. l*olygamy is on the decrease — ^thanks to the ex- 
ample set by several of her reformers } and slavery is virtually 
jmppressedt since the slave-bazaar at Constantinople has been 
closed, and the infamous traffic in human beings only carried 
pn secretly. The Ottoman empire, we repeat, may yet live and 
flourish* without having to pass through the ordeals, always 
doubtful in their results, of violent revolutions, and may yet 
become a connecting link between the institutions of Europe and 
those (^ the nations of Asia. All that is requisite to effect this 
is, that England and France shall do their duty, and we have 
eveiy reason to believe they wiU. 

M. Ubicini* presents us with the following facts relating to 
th« recent moral and physical condition of Turkey under Abdul* 

Ist. He entirely coincides with Mr. tJrquhart, in the advan* 
iage that the Ottoman empire has derived from the reforms of 
Hahmoud and his son, in giving unity to the disjointed fabric 
that existed before. And if we open the pages of Eton, we shall 
^ And this disconnexion and anarchy of its provinces charged 
againjst Turkey as one of its most serious defects. Yet other 
enemies of that empire do not scruple to condemn the severe 
measures, without which the anarchjr could not be extinguished, 
or the unity established. Thus, whichever course she pursued, 
this unhappy country was sure to meet wilii condemnation from 
her inveterate enemies. 

• l4«ttr«fl iwr lA Tarqui«, 
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But retoming to Ubioini. He sees great hopes for her fatnie 
regeneration in the establisliment of order and unity by the 
reformers. A military and religious unity of an offensive, 
aggressiye, and despotic kind once existed in Turkey, in the 
days of her power and supremacy. This was gradually loosened ; 
and when pelim appeared, the empire was utterly disorfaniced. 
It remained for that sultan and his successors to effect the great 
work of restoring unity to Turkey ; but this time it was to be 
based on peace, equity, and tolerance. Moreover, the evils that 
afflicted Turkey before the reforms, were partiy the result of the 
occasionally lenient sway of the con^uermg Osmanlis over the 
heterojgreneous mass of subject nations peopling the empire. 
They introduced no division of castes, or privileged interests, 
save the broad distinction of Moslems and Infidels. Indeed, on 
the authority of Mr. Spencer and others, the Christians were 
often left to form almost an independent community and re- 
public in the provincial villages, if they paid the usual tribute. 
Nowhere do we read of the violent extermination or absorp- 
tion of the conquered by the conqueror, the usual and happy 
result of Saxon and Christian occupation. Deportation en masie 
to Siberia, and the destruction of nationality, are a hallowed 
work that belong to the Romanoff and Hapsburg djrnasties. 

The Gnl-Han^ edict was the summary oi the previous reforms 
for eleven years, with some additions. It referred especially to 
three capital points — 1. Chiarantees to secure complete protec- 
tion of life ana property, honour and fortune, to ail sulnects of 
the empire, Mussulmans or Eayas. 2. A regular mode of assess- 
ing and levying the taxes. 3. An equally regular mode of 
levying recruits for the army, and of regulating me duration of 
their service. 

The sultan bound himself by oath to carry out these measures, 
even before they were lefi^ally decreed ; and the tanzimat* has 
been invariably and steadily Drought into execution in all parts 
of the empire, with the most praiseworthy perseverance and 
resolution, in defiance of violence and every obstacle. It has 
not only improved the political and civil administration of the 
state, but it has freed the palace and household of many of the 
cumbersome appendages of the lower empire, which cannot be 
regretted by Mr. Layard, Adolphus Slade^ or the most conser- 
vative friends of Turkey under the old regime. 

The tanzimat is divided into four distinct parts : 

1. The government, or councils, of the Ottoman empire, — 
Medjalici devleti alue. 

2. The administration, or the administrative and financial 
divisions of the empire, — ^Zatbue ve maliie meemour leri. 

3. The judicial employments, or dignities, — Ylmies. 

4. The appointments of the sword, — Seifid. 

• Tanzim»ti Eliairie, the happy oiKanizatioa. 
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Onr spaoe onlv permits us to give a smnmary of the results 
that have flowed from the tanzimat in twelve years. 

Reform has successiyel^ embraced every part of the State- 
government, administration, army, finances, public instmo- 
tion, &c. The g:ovemment has continually approximated more 
and more in its form to the system of constitutional states. 

Provincial government has been divided into three indepen- 
dent branches :— 1, the administrative ; 2, the judicial;* 3, the 
financial. 

Municipal councils always existed, and have been improved 
and re-orfi^anized, so as to protect the rural population, of what- 
ever creed. 

A i>enal code has been promulgated; equality before the 
law everywhere admitted; confiscation abolished; and though 
capital punishment remains in force, only one or two executions 
take place in the vear. 

Mixed courts of commerce and correctional justice have been 
established in all cities of the empire, and a commercial code 
has been promulp.ted, on the model of that of France. 

Besides the olof-fashioned instruction still in the hands of the 
ulemahs, a university has been founded on the plan of the 
French one, and special agricultural and veterinary schools 
have been added. 

A periodical press is in full operation, and there are thirteen 
newspapers or reviews at Constantinople. 

The financial receipts have more than doubled in twelve 
years, though still insufficient to meet expenses. Receipts are 
now 730,000,000 piastres (equal to 167,000,000 francs). It is 
expected that after the projected reforms they will amount to 
1,100,000,000 piastres. Most of these reforms are in agitation, 
and some accomplished, — e.^., the abolition of the haratch, or 
capitation tax, on Rayas. The term Raya is abolished. All 
subjects are t^>at (equal) before the law. The depreciation of 
the coin has disappeared. Agriculture and commerce are daily 
developing; posts, steamboats, and good roads, are spreading. 
The sanitary regulations are excellent. Nor are their reforms 
mere importations from Europe ; every one being related to the 
national mind, borrowed at bottom from Islam, and justified by 
the £oran and by tradition. Unlike Christian governments, all 
reforms emanate from the administration in Turkej. The 
object of the reforms is partiv attained. The tanzimat has 
been extended throughout, ana unity prevails in the empire, 
in legislation, administration, territory, tolerance, and the 



Ubicini winds up bv sa^^g there are in Turkey 11,000,000 
brave, intelligent, ana especially honest Mussulmans, who are 

By the last refoima of March, 1854, the testimony- of Christians has 
«qiial weight with that of MussalmaDs, in their courts of law. 
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wt>nderfi]]ly inelined to profifreoa, <tom|r]| thmx. VftM^* tkiir 
manners, and their lespeot for the law. Bat they are omj one- 
third of the populfttLon, and around them swarm i^ yuiety of 
discordant races, hitherto repdling ail asnmilation ynm them« 
or Willi eaoh otiier. 

We often hear that doctors disairee ; and the nnmeioiu and 
eon^idtinff opinions of Europeans on the proper method of treat- 
ing the Turkish constitutiosi is a distressing Qommwtary <HBk 
this truth. Whilst Ubieini and Mr. Urquhart loudly praise the 
wisdom and policy of the Porte in reduping the conmoling 
elements of the empire to unity, Mr, White iHfonounces the 
work impossible, asserting that these hetero&reneous ingredients 
cannot be made subject to the same orgaliie J^wSi and Uiat each 
race should be governed according to its oWn usages and in- 
dividual creed. ** The Ottoman tenure cannot be maintained 
but by decided and peremptorv superiority. AnialgASiation is 
improbable, if not impracticable, s^o false cry of philanthropr 
and sympathy for oppressed Christianitv should throw us off 
our guard in the Levant. " Thus, after Turkey has been straining 
every nerve to adopt European eivilieatlon. and has suffered 
herself to be led by Christian nations for thirty years, she is 
rewarded b^ being told that it is all a mistake, and that b\^ 
ought to divide, oppress, and govern, as before t ft system that 
had alienated the sympathies, and called forl^ tbe wrath| of 
these same consistent Europeans and advisers. 

In this labyrinth of conflicting opinionsi it appears to us that, 
as in all experiments, the wisest plan is to suspend our juqg- 
ment till they have been fioirly tested. 

** Take them for all in all,'-' says Miss Pardoe, *' there pro- 
bably exists no people upon earth more worthy of national pfo^- 
spenty than the greater mass of the Turkish people s nor bet^r 
aualiHed, alike by nature and by social feeling, to earn it iQV 
themselves." 

The Osmanli is unostentatiouslv religious. He makes the 
great principles of his belief the rule of ms conduct, and re^rs 
everywing to a higher power than that of man. To decry the 
ereed of the Turk is an error unworthy of th^ nineteentk oen- 
tury, and of the liberalitv of Englishmen. The practice of a 
, religion which enforces the necessity of prayer and charity — 
which is tolerant of all opposing modes of worship — and which 
enjoins universal brotherhood— can scarcely be contemptible. 

From the first ^eat principle emanates the philosophy, both 
of feeling and action, that distin^fuishes the Osmanli ftoiXL the 
natives of all other countries; this quality renders h\m inacces- 
sible to the myriad excitements of selfishness and political 
bigotry in European society, though it may also contribute to 
his inertness. 

The absence of all glaring vioe» even amongst the lower . 
orders, save those they have inherited ^m their more oiviliied 
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tlliesi upeiike yoIuhibb f (sr the Tmrkifih people. A Turk never 
pfaiuDie8» nefer figiits,. never blaBpliemeB ; is guiltless of murder, 
umpQeiit of tiieft)| and has yet to leaxn that poverty is a orime» 



f^l ^ai a nm man should shut his door on the poor. 

His9 f ardoe considers want of sincerity their greatest defect. 
They sacrifice truth to set pnrase8» and make, but do not keep, 
inaiJiiifte^t pnxpoises. The same charge is advanced against 
tnld BuasiaA^ ; hut it is the lightest qf all the accusations that 
h^ve \i^m. bought afirainst them. The court and people in 
Tfirkey are as distinet as two nations t yet they have one virtue 
in eonunon»^unlijniW hospitality. The table of the greatest 
man in Ck)nstanUnoi;M[e ifi open to the poorest. They are singu* 
larly unobtrusive in their social relations ; thejr do not seek to 
exhibit. I^eir moral attributes) and they practise dally those 
domestic virtues which grow out of tolerance and kindness, 
without, tipubliflgv themselves to cpnsider when they may be- 
come subjects of comment. 

They have been a good deal spoiled in the capital by friction 
with Kuiopeans; but the Turk of the provinces is a being of a 
diifeient order, — ^a creature of calm temperament and philo- 
sophic content, who labours in his vocation with a plain brow 
and a quiet heaxt ; who honours his mother, protects his wife, 
and idoliiies his children ; is just in* nis dealings, sober in his 
habits, aoid unpretendingly pious ; and whose board and hearth 
are alike 6^ee to those who desire to share them. 

Such (if I may rely on the judgment of impartial and un- 
hiaaded individuals) are the great mass of the Turkish people. 



CHAPTEE III. 

XRfi GBBEK CHUECH. ITS BOCTBESrE AlH) SISCIFLHTE. UOBAL 
CHAEACT£& AKD WkXHTEBS OV TBd^ GBJBEKS BEFOBB AKD 
SINCE THE EEFOKMS OF MAHMOTJD. 

Ik treatiliLg of the religion of the Christian population of Tur- 
key, we shall give the preference to the Greeks,* and we shall 
treat the subject under the heads of 1st, Dogmas, and 2nd, 

lb Discipline. 

! The doctrines of the Oriental church were first distinctly 

defined and published by Peter Mogislaus, a bishop of Kief, in 
a provincial council held in that city. These were adopted by 
Farthenius, patriarch of Constantinople, in the year 1643, as 

* It must not b3 supposed that all who profess the Greek religion in 
Turlciey are Greeks. They are almost all Slavonians, and the Greeks the^- 

Sdves, scarcely two millions, are such a mongrel, worthless race, that they 
aye retained no traces of the noble qualities of the ancient Hellenic race. 
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tbe doctarines of the Greek ohuroli, translated into Oreek, and 
distributed among the different dioceses. The Scriptures, as 
explained hj the met seven general councils, were made the foun- 
dation of faitii, which led the Eeformers to hope that a junction 
migrht he formed between the Protestants and Greeks. The 
attempt was, however, fruitless. 

Attempts have been made to reform the Greek church, with 
more success than with the Latin. Two leading dog^mas dis- 
tinjernish the Greek church :— -Ist. It maintains that the Holy 
Spirit proceeded from the Father alone, and that the Latins 
interpolated the words JPUio que, in the svmbol of Ck>nstanti* 
nople. Th^ thedogical reader will recollect the origin and 
development of this controversy in the seventh century, the 
violent results to which it led, and its deplorable efecte on the 
Greek church. 

2ndly. The use of leavened bread in the sacrament is the 
same as in the reformed churches. 

Michael Oerularius in the eleventh century drew up several 
charges against the Latin church, one of which was, that they 
used a wafer, or unleavened bread, in the Eucharist. Legates, 
sent by pope Leo DC. to settle the dispute, publicly excommu- 
nicatea the Greek patriarch in Saint Sophia. The patriarch 
excommimicated the legate, and from that time the schism con- 
tinued incurable ; and the Greeks would rather be subdued by 
the infidel Turks, than defended by Christian Azymites, or 
Catholics. 

The elemente also of the sacrament are given in both kinds 
to the laity, which they affirm was the practice of the primitive 
church, and which they are bound to observe. Justin Martyr 
says, that, on the authority of the fathers, in giving the Eucha- 
rist, the deacons distribute the bread and wine to each of the 
persons present, that all may partake of the Eucharist.* 

They have no such ceremony as the elevation of the Hostl» 
and pay the elements no religious homage. They think, in 
common with all the Oriental Christians, that the intermediate 
state of the soi^ is not one of purgation by fire, or other means* 
but a quiescent stete of undisturbed repose ; and their prayers 
and onerings are not for the remisdon of their punishment 
tiiere, but of their sins in this life. They do not allow works 
of supererogation, or grant indulgences and dispensations. 

In the year 717} the Emperor Leo Isaurus, in a conclave of 
bishops and senators, resolved to remove all images from the 
churches, though pictures were allowed to remain. This was 
opposed by Gregory II., but it has remained in force, though 
Tlieodora, the mother of Michael, tried to restore image- 
worship. 

Thus far, rigid orthodox Protestant divines would find Uttle 

* Auucoi^H fii3oa<nv tK<urnf mv vapovnav fAeroAa/3«(v airo TOv EtfxctpU/^wrof 
uinw KM oiyov.—Jost. Mart. Ap., TOl. ii. p. 89. 
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to blame and mnolL to commend in the Greek chnroli, but ^en 
we pass to its discipline, we find tbe apparent advantage of its 
dogmas nentralizea by the superstition of priests and peoi>le. 

The Greeks do not hold the baptism of any other Christian 
priest to be lawful. The secnlar der^ take witcs, though the 
resgrdars do not ; and as the lufi'h dignitaries of the chnron are 
reoeiyed from the latter only, the secnlar clergy are reduced to 
a state of contemptible subordination. 

Exorcism is generally practised by the priest affainst eyery* 
thing that is eyQ ; nor can we be surprised at their belief m 
the eyil eve, spells, and possession, when the spiritual and ecstatic 
phases ot human nature proyiae so much material to coun- 
tenance these superstitions. • 

The service in the Greek church is sometimes excessively 
tedious, particularly on the eve of festivals. It lasts sometimes 
from nine p.m to five a.m., without intermission. A consider- 
able part of the service consists in chanting, unaccompanied 
by any instrument, and this is the imiversal practice of the 
week church in Eussia. The modem Greeks seem to have no 
conception of counterpoint ; two or three chant the recitative 
in unison, though not in tone, and in a tenor voice, and several 
accompanying in a uniform bass tone, in which there is no 
variation, exactiy resembling the drone of a Scotch bagpipe. 
In fact, nothing can be more monotonous, and, at the same 
time, more dissonant, than modem Greek music, both sacred 
and profjEine. The ceremony called Sxcpva is a solemn service 
of the Greek church, in which prayers and oblations are offered 
for the dead. It consists of a dish of boiled barley and sugar, 
mixed with raisins, having the form of a cross drawn through 
them. All is done in solitude and obscurity. Nobody is pre- 
sent but the priest making the offering. The dish, after a time, 
is handed out, and distributed to some people outside the church. 
There is a great resemblance between this and a similar pagan 
custom. 

The Greeks bury their dead, exposed, and in their best 
clothes, on the procession, but they are stripped before they are 
interred. The priest receives contributions from those present, 
and his pravers are long or short according to the donation. 
The same thing occurs sometimes nearer home. 

The liturgy of the Greek church comprises three formulas : 
1st. Of St. Cnrysostom, used on ordinary occasions ; 2nd. That 
of St. Gregory, used every "Wednesday and Friday in Lent : 
and that of St. Basil, on the first day of the year and Good 
Friday. 

Dunng the holy week they seem to equal the Catholics in 
their pa^ality K)r processions, with emgies of Judas, and 
figures of Christ on a bier^ one female representing the Virgin, &o. 

We have next to consider the hierarchy of the Greek church, 
and we find that the power of the patriarchs is still almost 
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despotio, thouffh it ha» been modified, and the olmicli organiza* 
non improved Dy the exertions of some enlightened men. 

There are four patriarchs in the Greek ohnroh, at CSonstanti- 
nople, Alexandria, Antioch. and Jerusalem. The patriarch of 
Constantinople purchases nis advancement from the Porte. 
But since the improvement above spoken of, a synod, formed 
of all the metropolitans and archbishops dwelling in the capitaL 
was orfifaoized, composed of eight resident ecclesiastics, aiid 
the arcnbishops of Qialoedon and Barias, who were generally 
niBar the capital. This synod, with representatives from the 
nobility, citizens, &c., was invested with the right of electing^ 
the patriarch. Fiscal matters were regulated oy committee, 
but the accounts laid before to koivov, the common assembly. 

The patriarch, in right of his office, is judge of all civil and 
original cases, as bishops in their respective dioceses. He is 
assisted by a particular synod, composed of ecclesiastics and 
laymen. This coiirt is opened twice a week. The code of laws 
adopted is that of Justmian, and the judge can imprison or 
bamsh the convicted without being responsible. An extraor- 
dinary privilege is granted to this tribunal— when a Christian is 
under capital condemnation by the Porte, the guards of the 
patriarch may seize him, and save his life by sending hiin to 
the galleys. Such was the reputaticm of this court of justice 
before the Greek insurrection, that Turks and Jews preferred 
appealing to it in preference to their own. 

Besides these, there is a synod, composed of the patriarch and 
metropolitans ovlj, which possesses a kind of absolute authority, 
as well in ecdesiastical as in temporal matters. To this, all 
firmans of the Turkish government are directed.^ All affidra ^ 
the Greeks, in the last resort, are referred to this synod, and it 
frequently sends memorials to obtain firmans of the Porte to 
carry its decrees into execution. These firmauB ate founded on 
the recognised privileges of Christians, whether from assent, 
usages, reason, or justice, and the Porte never refuses. The 
patna|*ch is entitled archbishop of Constantinople or Kew 
Kome, and cecumenio patriarch, and addressed as Most Holy 
and Despot. 

The Greek emi)eror used often to displace the patriarchs, 
fearing their gaining too much iofluence. The Tur&s adopted 
the practice in order to obtain presents at the new appointment ; 
but this was done by indirect means, and apparently with the 
sanction of the synod. The new patriarch is generally an oLl 
and feeble man. 

The patriarchal income is derived from various sources : fees 
for confirming testaments, or nominations to cure of souls; 
inheritance of property left by monks in his diocese ; fees for 
administration of justice, savouring of bribery ) presents &om 
newly-appointed metropolitans, &o. $ douceurs; acts of con- 
firmation } first-£ruit9 of every bishopiio in the dio^se ; and 
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gifts. His reyeime altogether is very oonsidetal)l&--spellt on 
Mmself and others, or laid by. 

The Income of the church is separate. It is derived from 
tepees on bishops — 100,000 piastres alinually — and fees on their 
consecration. The bishops contract loans to this end, and pay 
off the debt by instalments ; and the synod, out of the revenue, 
pays the Porte a certain sum as a compensation for the tribute 
owed by each prelate to the sultan. 

The bishops are secured in their privileges and functions by 
ik diploma from the Porte. They are declared free in all relatfaig 
to m.e exercise of the Greek religion, a^id in civiljustice. No 
local authority can iaterfere with their rights. They pay no 
tax or duties on their incomes or rents. Many curates in 
England woxild be rejoiced to have such an exemption. They 
are allowed a prison to confine delinquents. They are permitted 
to dress with a magnificence, and have a cortege, equal to the 
grandeur of the Turkish empire ; and they can be called before 
no tribunal but the Divan. 

Under the Lower Empire, the number of prelates was unli- 
mited ana uncertain ; tney are now restricted to one hundred 
ana fifty, of whom sixty are suffiragan bishops. 

The Greek ecclesiastics were deprived of their income by the 
Turks, and it was conferred on mosques, &c. ; and by this 
means, two-thirds of their revetiues under the Lower Empire 
are now directed into this channel, and the bishops of the Greek 
church have no permanent property ; but the Ottoman ffovem- 
ment thought it necessary for tnem to support a certain oignity, 
ajid every family is obliged to pay an annual capitation tax of 
one-third of a Turkish piastre to the bishop. Every priest 
pays two ducats ; there are other fees, and contributions, and 
handsome donations. The bishops generally have enough to 
live respectably. This is far from the case in Russia, which is 
not so liberal to Christian ecclesiastics as Turkey. 

Every bishop in his diocese presides over a synod of laymen 
and clerks, forming a tribunal for civil and criminal matters. 
In cities non-episcopal are tribunals, with vicars-general as . 
presidents. Archbishops are styled despots; bishops, well- 
beloved of God. They are elected by the synod of Constan- 
tinople ; the iaterference of the Turks used always to be ap- 
peased by a sum of money. 

Under the patriarch of Alexandria there are only three titular 
bishops. This prelate retains many titles, but little power. 
Most of the Christians in Egypt are Roman Catholics or Copts. 
Tfee patriarch of Antioch has no suflBragan bishops, yet he as- 
sumes the title of pope and patriarch of the East. His chief 
income is derived from Roman Catholics, who are compelled, 
like^ those of Egypt, to pay a certain tribute ordered by the 
Porte. This state of things is not worse than the Anglican 
church in Ireland. 
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The patxiaroli of Jerusalem is nominated and elected by hia 
predeoessor. He is addressed, among other titles, as pope and 
oishop of Palestine. He has no revenue, but the churoh of the 
Holy Sepulchre supports him; fifteen titular bishops are at- 
tached to its monastery. His synod participates in the hiffh 
respect paid to the sacred places. It is well to add, that tke 

auarrels of the Greeks at the holy places have extended beyond 
lie holy fire lighted at Easter, and have nearly caused a con- 
flagration in Europe. 

The present dress of the Greek clergy is a black crape ycdl^ 
thrown over a plain black cap ; but the patriarchs, on state 
occasions, wear splendid pelisses. The oaloyers, or monks, 
dress in white. 

The reyenues of' some of the monasteries were ^ven by the 
Turks to the dervishes (or tekes), but many remain very rich. 
The convents of the Greeks are few in number, and under the 
patriarchs and bishops. The most remarkable are those on 
Mount Athos— -twenty-three in number. The rules of these con- 
vents are very rigorous. Lar^e pieces of the true cross are 
found there, in one of which is the nail which fastened ike 
hand or foot of Christ. The discipline is so ri^d, that the 
females of all animals are excluded. The ecclesiastics never 
eat meat, though they procure it for stran^rs. 

Several other convents, in singular positions, are found in the 
Yale of Peneus, in Thessaly, and were visited by Dr. Holland 
and Curzon — Meteora, in Roumelia, is the most noted of these. 
The monastery of Mount Sinai has long been respected by tiie 
Turks, on account of the blameless lives of the monks. That 
of the Holy Sepulchre, at Jerusalem, is said to contain immense 
treasures. It is not probable that Russian honesty would have 
left it so long untouched. The amount is never known, not 
even to the patriarch. The grand treasurer, the sole depositaiy 
of the secret, is a simple canon. He selects a successor among 
the most taciturn and faithful of the brethren, to whom, at 
dyin^, he confides the secret. 

With regard to the moral character of the Greek clergy, we 
shall go to the best authorities for our judnnent. Lord Byron 
(NoteB, canto 2, of" Childe Harold") says : "Indeed, amore aban- 
doned race of miscreants cannot exist than the lower orders of the 
Greek clergy." History accounts for this. The deepest thinkers 
end the closest observers agree in proclaiming that the Greek 
church was the offspring and the nursery of Greek sophistry ; 
and tha,t, in modern times, it has pre-eminently succeeded in 
suffocating the spirituality of Christianity under the weight of 
mechanical and materiahstio worship.* The contagious in- 
fluence of a voluptuous and effeminate court infected the most 
venerable ornaments of the patriarchal chair at Constantinopk. 

* Herder's Ideen, vol. ii. pp. 287, 288. 
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The mftgnifioent positioii of this metropolis, rendering it a yast 
etmporinm of Western and Eastern trade, and a centre of luxury, 
together with the levitr of the Greek onaracter, contrihuted to 
Ibster the corruption oi the people, prelates^ priests, and goyem- 
ment of the Lower Empire. The grandeur of heroic and clas- 
aioal thought and art departed before the inroads of the monks 
and of the oirous ; and with tiie glorious sky of Qreeoe aboye 
their heads, and the masterpieces of Greek art and literature 
before their eyes and in their hands, they groped about in the 
dusk of barbarism, and sat enchained in the darkness of super- 
stition. 

Justly has it been remarked, that the new Platonic philosophy 
was the parent of barren and absurd oontroyersies, and that out 
of Greek sophistry emanated the chief scoui^es of the church. 
No Linguage but the Greek would at that time haye admitted 
the endless metaphysical auibbles of the fathers, which haye 
neyer been emulatea, saye oy Brahminical sages uid the tomes 
of Gterman professors. Not one discoyery, principle, or new 
trutii has shed its lustre on the barren oontroyersies of the 
Greek church, or conferred honour on their authors ; nor would 
the whole of the polemics of that age, directed against the 
Arians, Photinians, Macedonians, Nestorians, Eutyohians, 
Monophysites, Tritheists. Monothelites, &c., be a loss to Chris- 
tendom if stricken out oi ecclesiastical history. In fact, it has 
been necessary to lose sight of them, and shake them oS, in 
order to recoyer the purity of the waters of life. Unhappily, 
these idle or sinful disputes fill the contents of some ages of 
ecclesiastical history, ana infected the more manly and practical 
sphere of Western Europe. They haye led to streams of blood, 
and to the imprisonment, banishment, disgrace, and death of 
multitudes oi honest and honourable men at the hands of 
miscreants. Hence the persecutions against the Arians, Oatha- 
lians, Albigenses, Waldenses, whom orthodoxy has yisited with 
fire and sword for a departure from unintelligibid dogmas or an 
unchristian discipline. Hence, in short, for centuries the 
Christian church became a true church militant against its 
own children. Perhaps there is not a more dreary field in lite- 
rature than the history of Christian polemics and persecutions, 
which had robbed humanity of its understanding, the Scriptures 
of their true meaning, ciyil goyemment of its prmciple& to such 
an extent, that we are indebted in a great measure lor their 
restoration to Saracens and Mussulmans. 

The excess of the monastic spirit, with all its abuses, is to be 
traced chiefiy to the Greek church and to Egjrpt; and though 
we can faUy sjmpathize in the solitary and retired tastes of me 
primitiye Christians, the abuses of a lazy and arrojgpant monastic 
systeuLhaye left fatal and unmistakeable traces in the history 
of tibie Lower Empire. 

At length, a semi-Jewish monastic religion was made the 
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basis of a By^antme Ohristiali empire, and ended in oooilbimd* 

ing the true relation between orunes and punishments, duty 
and interest, and eyentually the very orders of the state. The 
priestly order did not form a special branch of the body corpo- 
rate, as in Rome, but became an order of monks and beggars, 
the slaves of the emperors, and the jailors of the nation's reason 
and conscience. They became a burthen to the other classes. 
Constantine, irith some good, did much evil to Christendom and 
the empire. The imperial will became law in the state* and by 
introducing the example of servile subordination of Chris^aa 
prelates to secular einperors, he paved the way for the most 
grinding despotism. Hence resulted the crimes and cruelties of 
the disgraceful Byzantine history ; hence the incense lavish^ 
on the most criminal Christian emperors by a slavish priesi- 
hood; hence resulted the unhallowed allianoe, and ooiUounding 
of spiritual and temporal things, heretics and orthodox, bar- 
barians and Romans, generals and eimuchs, women and priests^ 
patriarchs and emperors, in a grievous disorder. The ^BQpire 
had lost its principle; the tottering ship its rudder. 'Vhat 
woidd the old Romans — Sextus, Cato, Cacero, Brutus, Titos^ 
and the Antonini— have said of this new Rome ? 

The eloquence that flourished under this imperial Christiaii 
Rome had no resemblance to the orations of the Bema and the 
Forum. Though the treasures of Greek art were in their hands 
and tongue, they awoke no responsive echoes in these monkish 
breasts. Byzantium did not produce one Work to rank near thct 
Ifemorabilia, or the Histories of Athens and Baiae. It is true 
that her orators were holy patriarchs, bishops, and priests; but 
of what did they speak? They were to explain the refined 
doctrines of an enlightened reformer to a crowd of unruly, 
corrupt, and sensual men. But ele^nt essays and critical 
homilies were out of place here ; and it woxdd have been more 
appropriate te have directed cutting philippics at the scandals 
of the court, the cabals of the bishops, heretics, and monks, or 
at the coarse sensuality of theatres and games, and the effemi- 
nate luxuries of the palace. But the lips of ike court orators 
were sealed. A Chrysostom was emasculated by the influenoe 
of a corrupt court, and when he dared to oppose the tide of 
iniquity, was swept away as a victim of a priestly cabal. And 
the most distressing result was, that the ministers of the Gospel 
were generally paralyzed or silenced in their holy vocation oy 
imperial thunder, and not unfrejiuently melted into hypo- 
critical tools of the crown. This is a running commentary on 
the present state of the Russian church. 

On a survey of this disgraceful empire and degraded church, 
we hail with pleasure the arrival of the Turks, and do not 
regret to see these hoary sinners expire in a healthier and 
manlier atmosphere. The Greek empire had long before been 
a prey to sundry and savage invaders. Alaric had plundered 
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Greece in ilie fifth centnry. He had been followed by Bul- 
garians and Slavonians; and the most faithful servants of 
Byzantium received no reward but bavins: their eyes put out, 
their ears and nose cut off, or bein^ buried alive. For cruelty 
and sensuality, mutinies and perfidy, reigned supreme on this 
throne, all under the cloak of Christian orthodoxy. Its history, 
full of lingering death, is a fearful example of all governments 
headed by eunuchs, pimps, and women, notwithstanding the 
piide of tke purple and of wealth, and notwithstanding the 
barbaric splenaour of bastard art and science. 

And now it lies in ruins ; the wittiest people on earth, the 
Greeks, are become the most contemptible, deceptive, ignorant* 
superstitious, wretched slaves of spies and of monks ; scarcely 
can they be ever capable of again exhibiting a spark of Grecian 
spirit. Thus finished the first and most splendid State-Chris- 
tianity ; and a great philosopher and poet has well and wisely 
said, — "May it never appear again. Yet the one aim of 
Knssia is to restore the Greek empire, of which it represents 
itself as the legitimate descendant. It is questionable if such a 
restoration would benefit the world. 

Of the forms and spirit of the present Greek church, Dr. Hol- 
land gives us the following description : — 

"In the Greek worship, yet more than in the Catholic, there 
is an accumulation of tnfiing details and exterior observances, 
on the general influence of which it would be needless now to 
speak, but which often offend the judgment by their frivolity, 
or by their connexion with the superstitions of antecedent ages. 
The Greek church, deriving its character from an age when 
reUnon was alike subservient to the ignorance of bigotry and 
to the selfish purposes of a corrupt and declining monarchy, has 
retained its pompous minuteness of ritual." 

As to the general treatment of women, the resemblance be- 
tween the Orientals and the Greeks and (it may, perhaps, be 
added) the Eomans, is too striking to escape observation. The 
ladies of Athens were as rigorously confined, and were as re- 
served in their manners, as tnose of a Turkish harem. *' Usages 
are independent of latitude and longitude.'' A plurality of 
wives is allowed among the Kamschatdales, and there is no less 
sensuality in their frozen huts than in the harems of the Turks. 
In Thibet, and some cold countries of Asia, a wife is permitted 
to have several husbands. Neither Carpin, Eubruquis, nor 
other early travellers amongst the Oriental Tartars, advert to 
any seclusion of theii females, although they notice the plurality 
and the buying of their wives. We learn, however, that the 
delicacjr of never speaking of their females is ascribed in a 
much higher degree to the Turkish nations than to the other 
Orientals. 

Miss Pardee says that a comparison between the domestic 
happiness of Turkish and Christian females is to the adv^tago 
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of the former. Mr. Hobhonse informs us, that whether we aro 
to call their seolusioii barbarous or not, the pity bestowed upon 
the Turkish women may well be spared. Lady M. W. Mon^ 
tague, who had the best means of forming a judgment, has 
given an enviable picture of their domestic life; this opinion of 
an eye-witness ana a lady, before the reforms, is confirmed by 
Miss Pardoe after them. 

Mr. Hobhouse observes, farther, — " The Greeks have, in many 
instances, shown a desperate frenzy in distress, and a san^roinary 
ferocity in prosperitv, but are certainly not at aH notorious for 
that cool, determinea courage, which is necessarjr for the accom- 
plishment of any great action. They are light, inconstant, and 
treacherous; exceedingly subtle in their dealings, and remark* 
able for a total ignorance of the propriety of adbering to truth. 
It seems an odd sort of praise, but it has been bestowed upon the 
Oreeksby Mr. Eton, the apologist of Catherine II. of Eussia, that 
they cannot tell the same story twice, without varjdng the em- 
bellishments of circumstances and diction. Their situation may 
account for these defects," says Mr. Hobhouse ; ** but since the&e 
words were written they are free, and yet the same false, capri- 
cious, crafty race as ever. When Mohammed the Great overran 
the whole of Greece, he said he had found a great many alaveny 
but only one man ; and, according to the notions of men entei- 
tained oy that conqueror, it is probable he would not, were be 
now alive, make a more favourable report of the present race." 

The opinion of Mr. Hobhouse relative to the disparity in lite 
eondition of the sexes, and the slavery of woman m Greece, is 
corroborated by Dr. Holland, who observes: "Even in the 
ancient times of the country the disparity appears to have ex- 
isted ;** adding, ** that the usage oi the Greek ladies at Joan- 
ninA» with respect to public appearance, approaches in some 
degree to that of the Turks." 

Yelara, an eminent Greek of Joannina, said to Dr. Holland 
of the modem Greeks: **They are a people with whom self* 
interest has the first place, religion the second." 

Mr. Hobhouse describes the tolerance of the Eastern cbureh 
in the following terms : ** Franks are thought by l^em tp 
possess a preternatural, but by no means an enviable, degree of 
knowledge, communicated to them by the Evil principle, their 
master and guide. The abhorrence of the Franks ^vmioh tho 
division of the churches and the conduct of the Latins erekted 
in the bosom of the Greeks, is stiQ in some measure preserved 
by the spirit of bigotry ; and the mass of the people do not fancy 
that there are in the world any true Christians except them- 
selves and the Kussians." 

The clergy enioy a most unbounded influence over their flock, 
and it is painful to see the sacrifices which the meagre, half* 
starved peasants make to the priests. We saw, fcurtAer back, 
that the Mussulmans have no priests or impoidtioiis. 
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Bach are the worihies whom Nicholas of Eussia aflsiunes the 
right of protecting, though the Gbeek church and the Russo- 
Gi^ek church are two essentiallY distinct confessions ; the latter 
having become a heretical boajr by divers scandalous occur- 
rences recorded in Eussian ecclesiastical history, as will appear 
in the sequel. 

We shall here introduce the views of an intelligent thinker 
and trayeller, in 1810^ on the restoration of a Ghreek, and the 
dismemberment of the Ottoman, empire. 

It cannot, perhaps, be justly detemuned that the Ottoman 
empire in theXevant is now to be called an usurpation ; and 
that the Greeks, when in revolt, are therefore to be regarded, 
not as rebels, but as patriots fighting for the recovery of their 
birthright. If the grand seignor cannot establish a claim to 
the throne of Constantinople, I know not of any sovereign in 
Europe whose title will bear an examination. llie singularity 
of two nations living on the same spot, and of the conquered 
having been kept so entirely distinct from the conquerors, pre- 
serves the original injustice of the subject fresh before our eyes. 
Were it not for this circumstance, neither the importance nor 
the character of the Greeks is such as to awaken the political or 
moral ^mpathies of the nations of Christendom. The country 
called Turkey in Europe has received such a perpetual succes- 
sion of invaders and settlers, that it would be impossible to &x. 
upon those in whom the right of possession might be justly 
vested. A great proportion of those who are comprehended 
under the term Eomaioi (Po/uatoi), or Christians of the Greek 
churchy and amongst whom would be found the chief supporters 
of an insurrection, are certainly of a mixed origin, sprung from 
Scythian colonists. 8uch are the Albanians, the Maniotes, the 
Macedonian, Bulgarian, and Wallachian Greeks. And yet the 
whole nation — ^including, I presume, those Christians — ^has been 
oompnted only at two milHons and a hsdf , of all ages and sexes ; 
and, consequently, there is no part of continental Greece to which 
a body of Turks might not be instantiy brought, sufficient to 
qneU any revolt; the Mohammedans of Albania are alone equal 
to the task, and 'on a rising of the Giaours, would leave all 
private dissension to accomplish such a work. The Greeks, 
token collectively, cannot in fact be so properly called an indi- 
vidual people, as a religious sect, dissenting &om the established 
church of the Ottoman empire. He goes on to say, that without 
the support of a great power, the Greeks could never successfully 
rebel. He spoke less than the truth, for but for the folly of 
France and England at Navarino, Greece, supported by Eussia, 
eould not have renounced her allegiance, which has been greatiy 
to het injury and that of Europe. The foregoing remarks are 
all borne omt by other eminent travellers^ who nave found a 
raized popoktioxi of Slavonians, Wallachians, Albanians, and 
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Bulgarians in all parts of Greece, including Attica, the Mor^a* 
and Negropont. 

A recent traveller, who never loses an opportunity of exag- 
gerating the defects of the Turks, and palliating the vices of 
the Christians, is forced to admit the low moral character of his 
favourites, the Greeks. 

" We regret that we cannot extol the character of the present 
inhabitants of the classic soil df Attica. Thucydides sajs, 
that a great part of Greece, even in his day, was far from being 
civilized. If such was the condition of Gi^ece in her best days, 
before her children had deteriorated by an admixture of so 
many inferior races, we fear that there are certain vicious 
tendencies in the character of the Greeks difficult to eradicate.'* 

Deeds of brigandaffe appear to be perpetrated there with an 
audacity unparalleled, and so systematic, that a stranger might 
conclude they were carried on with tiie connivance of the 
authorities. 

Among the long catalogue of abuses (in the Greek church) 
there is none productive of more fatal results to the well-being 
of society, than the confessional. Equally open to censure, is 
the avowed traffic carried on by the clergy in the sale of 
absolution. Every crime has its price, from murder down to 
petty larceny, rising in proportion to the rank and wealth of 
the offender. Divorce is a dreadful source of corruption. 

Affain, the gross ignorance of the inferior dergv, not only in 
theology, but in the common rudiments of education; the 
dissolute habits of too man^r of the higher ecclesiastics ; and 
the infamous practices carried on in the monasteries, have 
become household words throughout Greece; but what does 
this si^fy to a class who holof the power of confessing and 
absolving each other : and who, act as thev will, appear imma- 
culate in the opinion of the ignorant miutitude. The fanatic 
hatred of the followers of the Oriental church against the Roman 
Catholics and the poor Jews, exceeds all bounds. Perhaps 
the reader may be disposed to think that true Christianitv 
is often found rather with the practiser of Islam, than with 
theprofessor of the Cross. 

The "Edinburgh Review," avowedly partial to Russia, 
maintains that the modem Greeks are a noble race, who ought 
to absorb the Ottoman empire in Europe; but he allows that 
the Christian populations in Europe nave no intention of 
changing one oppressive form of government for another, or 
Turkey for Russia. Yet Turkey equals France in tolerance, 
and would be ashamed of Jewish disabilities. 

" It is a common error," continues this reviewer, "to suppose 
that the analogy which exists between the church of Russia 
and the churches of the East, is a powerful bond between these 
commimities and the Russian crown. The emperor of Russia 
himself, in claiming the protectorate of the Greek subjects of 
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ihe Forte, as a riffht doe to the andent solicitiide of tiie Czan 
for the whole Eastern church, attempted to give weight to 
this delusion. Bnt nothing can be farther mmi the tznth* 
The strongest characteristic of the Eastern chnrches is their 
national spirit, in which they resemble our own ; but they differ 
from the church of England by the entire independence of their 
ecclesiastical authority as exercised by the patriarchs and 
synods of Constantinonle, Antioch, Jerusalem, and Alexandria, 
to which must now oe added the synod of AtJiens. These 
churches assert, and have eyer asserted, from the days of the 
seven first oecumenic councils, their equal and independent 
rights; but on that ground, much more than on the narrow 
question of doctrinal difference, they denied the supremacy of 
ftome ; and to this hour their detestation of the papacy is as 
bitter as it has been in any former i>eriod. Does any one suppose 
that a clergy or a people who resist to the death the supremacy 
of Rome, will accent the supremacy of the synod of St. Peters- 
burgh } or, that a church boasting of independent goyemment bv 
its patriarchs from apo^4)lio times, and eyen through the darx: 
ages of Turkish l>ouJiis^^ , will acknowledge the emperor of 
Enssia to be its head, or submit to the Erastian condition of 
the Bussian establishing, nt? Throughout the Eastern popu- 
lationa^ both Slayonian and Greek, these religious elements haye 
undoubtedly enormous power* These, far more than in Western 
Europe, ore likely to become the guiding principle of great 
political eventa. But, doar as the churches are to the faith of 
the people, they are not less dear as the symbols of national 
inde^Mindenc* ; and from tliat XK>int of yiew, neither Greeks nor 
BlaTonians ore more ready to merge their apostolic confession in 
the e^cleda^tical ordinaiices of St. Petersburgh or Moscow. 
wHch they jnsUv regard as churches of inferior rank and 
antiquity^ than they would be to place themselyes under the 
ooatirol of the Kussian police, or the dreadful conscription of 
the Husaiau army. On the contrary, if these countries were 
einF- '^-nted. from tlic Turk, and in possession of a free church 
? 'jnstitution, it is probable that their independence 

'ealoxusly defended against Russian supremacy, f " 
isidious aggressions of Home. Tlio cliurch ot ' 
II times, repudiated the tsubjeetion of lior libe 
nirity; and whilst Rome centralized the Wei 
her contn>l over the oldest churches of ^ ' 
ipline of the Latin ohureh is a 
mds of those powers which havejqjj 
of national freedom. But the 
trarj', successfully deiied eve 
,ch has bc(^n directed against 
jjpecies of indi^i^^ndence was lost^ f 
lu existence of the nation/^ r 

kaxt, on the *' Progress of Ruasia,"t 
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illusion io think that the Christians of Turkey ai« Greeks, and 
Gonsequently that they are united against the Mossolman rule. 
They amount to about 13,000,000, the Greeks not exceeding 
1,000,000, and the half of them not a located population, but 
itrangerSf dispersed throughout the different cities. Unfortu-* 
nately, the Turks like them and confide in them (one of them is 
actually ambassador in London), but eyerv other race hates and 
despises them. The Wallachians and Moldavians amount to 
4,500,000 ; the Bulgarians, the descendants of the Tartars of the 
Yolga, to 4,500,000 — some of these are Mussulmans ; the Bos« 
nlans, including the Serbians and Illyrians, to 3,000,000 — of 
these, 1,000,000 are Mussulmans, and aoont 500,000 Roman Ca- 
tholics ; the Albanians to 1,500,000— half of them Christians of 
the Eastern church, half of them Mussulmans. It will thus be 
seen that the Greeks have no standing at all in Enropean 
Turkey, save that which they derive from the Turks. One- 
third of the Mussulmans are allied in blood to the Russians, and 
three-fourths of the Christians, south of the Danube, to the 
Turks. All these noDulations have accepted the Turks aa 
masters ; not one of tnem would endure for a moment the 
supremacy of »ny of the others. If you had not the Turks, you 
would require to invent them, unless you wish to see European 
Turkey a chaos of bloodshed, not for the wretched inhabitants 
alone, out for Europe ; and when so exhausted, to be annexed 
to Russia, transferrinof to her a position which, inherhands^ 
must command the globe. That this statement is not much 
overdrawn appears from other writers who have travelled there, 
and who are more friendly to Russia. In the pages of Spencer, 
Cyprien Robert, the " Frontier Lands," &o., the reader will see 
the curious way in which Russian agents have played off Catholio 
bigotry against Greek intolerance ; and stimulated Slavonian Mo-* 
hammedans to cut down Slavonian Christians, for the greater 
glory of God. 

"A lie," says Mr. Urquhart, "has been placed on the lips of 
Europe in the word Russo- Greek church. The one is a rorm. 
of revealed religion, the other is the worship of a man. In the 
official church of Russia, the czar is ' vicegerent of Gt>d upon 
earth,* and as such is the object of faith and worship. The 
disease that prei^s on the vitals of the Russian empire is reli-* 
gious dissent, originating in this sacrilege. The Nonconformista 
maintain the original faith, such as it was when the Russian 
church was in communion with that of Constantinople. The 
only name they give to themselves is that of * old believers ' 
in Russian Staroweritse ; they are, therefore, identified with the 
twelve or thirteen millions of Christian subjects of the Porte ia 
Europe ; they are the objects of the most bitter persecutions on 
the part of the Russian government, and the familiar term they 
apply to the emperor is ' Antichrist.' The recent movement 
towards independence of the Malo-Ra«daiiB» amonntinff to 
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ftbout tea milUons, is prinoipally attributable to tbis schism aad 
perseouiioii. Were there no MassolmaiiB in Europe, and Bassia 
nree to extend her dominion to the Ionian Sea, we should find 
her, if she attemx)ted it, at onoe engaged in the most furious of 
religious wars, with populations, old subjects and new, amount* 
ing to twenty millions. 

" The <^ange in Russia Proper has required five centuries and 
a quarter, for it began in the year 1330. Fifteen generations^of 
Muscovites have gone to their graves in the course of its com- 
pletion. They were inclined to submit, in the hope that the 
concentration of all power in the hands of the czar would facili- 
tate the subjugation of others. The Christian subjects of 
Turkey, bom and bred under the habits of MuBsulman tolera- 
tion, filled with the most extravagant ambilion by Muscovite 
art, will not resign in a single hour every political riorht and 
every conscientious conviction, and that, too, in the hour of 
triumph, and for the subjugation of themselves. The Turks, if 
they had never strayed beyond their pasturages of Broussa, 
would, on such a contingency, be called m by the Christians for 
the protection of their church and faith. Such an event, no 
doubt, would be surprising, but it would not be new ; the 
ablest polemical writer among the Gf^reeks of the present age has 
explained, in the very words I have used, the fall of Constanti- 
nople in 1453. Since the year 1846, the sultan has become the 
immediate protector of the Staroweritse, by havinp secured for 
them the apostolic succession of their priesthooa, after that 
priesthood was seized by Kussia, formed into regiments, and 
«ent to die of ague in Lankeran, on the Caspian : he would 
stand in the same relation of protector to his actual Greek sub- 
jects firom the moment that he was driven into Asia by Russian 
arms. Such being the position of Russia with regard to the 
Christians of Turkey, her object, in a joint intervention of the 
powers, is evident ; she could never have moved them to pro* 

nsuoh an intervention, but (as in 1826, when the (Greeks 
Eired they would rather perish than allow of her interference) 
she terrifies the powers by a threat to act alone ; and then they 
rush forward to yield to her their support, on the pretext of 
cloggmg her action I Then she can use the sultan to establish 
her supremacy over the Oriental church, wMst she uses it to 
Jbreak down the authority of the sultan. From the moment 
that a common interference is established, any quarrel in the 
streets can bring down her s(}uadrons to Constantinople. Thd 
only danger is from Russian interference ; the only course for 
Europe to take is to prevent it. The only course wmoh Europe 
does teke is to sanction it by co-operating in it, giving to 
her their power for effecting it. 

" To prepare for her possession, she has to raise a religious per- 
secution between Mussulmans and Christians, bringing in Eng- 
land and France to attack Turkey ; she must engage Austria in 
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a war of extermination with, the Slayonio population of that 
empire and of Turkey, who profess the Greek creed, and she will 
pronably end by bringing: about a quarrel between England 
and France, and in giyin^ Austria so much trouble at home, 
that she will be unable to interfere in the defence of Turkey and 
the Danube. The final result of all this mancsuyring wul be, 
that the whole of Eastern Europe, including Turkey and 
Austria, will fall into the hands of Kussia." 

Of the Greeks, Miss Pardee informs us, the tolerance of the 
sultan's government has granted them a magistracy and an 
ecclesiastical power as distinct as though they, were a tree 
people, and the denizens of a iree country. They are anything 
out safe counsellors or firm Mends. Dissimulation is the at- 
mosphere in which they live, jealousy is the food on which 
they prey ; and while they are urging on the chariot of their 
own fortunes, they are sure to have some luckless rival impaled 
upon one of the spokes of its uncertain wheel. Each is to be 
had at a price. Gifted with subtlety, energy of character, and 
that keenness of perception and quickness ot intellect for which 
they are remarkable, the Greeks would be dangerous, if not 
fatal, enemies to their Moslem masters, had they not, like 
Achilles, one vulnerable point— they ate not true even to each 
other. They are too egotistical to be dangerous. 

Mr. Urquhart goes so far as to say, that the oppression of the 
Greeks under Turkey has purified their character. They had 
lost the spirit of enterprize and the love of commerce, and also 
the taste for literature, under the Lower Empire ; and now they 
carry on both most actively. The Rayas owe their municipal 
privileges to the Turks. Under the Lower Empire, they suf- 
fered d&eadful political depravity and despotism. These state- 
ments of Mr. Urquhart are singularly substantiated l»y Dr. 
Holland, who wrote fifteen years before, and who describes the 
population of Amphilocia, near the vale of Tempe, almost 
exclusively Greek, as highly industrious, commercial, aid ma- 
nufacturing, and as remarkable for their literary taste and 
attainments. These Amphilocians enioyed a comparative ex- 
emption from the evils of slavery, while their countrymen of 
Larissa suffered perpetual oppression. These local differences of 
condition were frequent in Turkey. Where the population is 
wholly Greek, there was a still fartner exemption frx)m thedirect 
evils of personal oppression ; the indolence and uniformity of 
the Turkish character affording a local limitation of its effects^ 
and counteracting, in some degree, the infiuence of power. 

Many drcumstonces tend to prove that a more oipfoted and 
seditious spirit would speedily display itself, and disturb the 
state, if the tolerant and mild rule of the Turks was displaced. 
The disgraceful dissensions which exist in the Greek and 
Greek-Catholic communities, tend greatly to alienate their fiocks 
from a system of church government which gives scope to irre- 
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^tdarities* so utterly at Tariance with the commoiiest xxrinoiples 
of decency and decomm. 

The Greek Catholic bishop in Beirrout was lately violently 
assaulted at the altar by the archbishop's party, while in the 
act of x>erforming- the sacred duties of his office, his robes torn 
£^m hia back, and he himself ignominiously driven into the 
streets; while the scene of strife and contention was only put 
an end to by the interference of the Turkish p(^ce. The contest 
for the vacant bishopric of the Greek church lately excited the 
most violent animosities in the Lebanon amongst that sect; 
bribery and intrigue were resorted to by the candidates, and, 
in the end, they were both summarily removed by the higher 
authorities, and sent to Stamboul. 

It will be seen by a vizirial letter, that the Porte is deter- 
mined to maintain the toleration it has promised, despite all the 
outcry and fanaticism of the Romish and Greek churches. 

To this day, indeed, there are Arabs in the Houran of the 
Greek persuasion ; mixed as they are with, the Druses, and 
under the feudal dominion of the Druse sheiks, they naturally 
live with them on a footing of perfect harmony and fpiendship ; 
and in the late civil war between the Druses and Maronites, 
joined cordially with the former, A spirit of sectarian animosity 
entered largely into their feelings on that occasion, for such is 
the infatuated bigotry of the Maronite priests, that they tell 
their people that of the two, attending prayers in the Monam- 
medan mosque would be more pardonable than taking part in 
the service of the Greek church.* 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE AEMENIAK CHUBCH. ITS DOCTBINB AND DISCIPLUffE. 
HOSAL CHASA.CTEB AKD MAimEBS OF THE ABMEl^IANS BE- 
FORE AND SINCE THE EEFOBMS. GENEBAL SKETCH OP THE 
OTHEB SECTS AND BACES OF TXJBKEY — NESTOBIANS, BUL- 
GABIANS, ALBANIANS, ETC. 

We have still to consider the leading features of the Armenian 
ehurch, which, by its sublime spirituality, is pre-eminently en- 
titled to increase the respect of the Turks for Christianity. It 
is divided into two branches, the orthodox and the catnolic ; 
let us consider the former. 

"All the world knows," says M. Tournefort, "that the 
Armenians are Christians, and that they would be very good 
Christians were it not for the schism which separates them from 
us.** "It seems," says Mr. Hobhouse, "that their principal 

- Colonel ChurchiU's Mount Lebanon, vol. i. 
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heresy oonfflBts in some miBundentandin^ of the hinpostatdie 
union, a sneaking attachment to the Eutyohian dootors, Biosoereg 
and Barsuma ; and nn avowed excommunication of the council 
of Chalcedon; in a belief of the leaser gospels ; of the doctrine 
of Origen relative to the creation of souls at the beginning of 
the world ; of the millenium ; and, lastly, in a denial of purgatory 
and a present naradise." 

The practical errors of their church are, a scoadalous parti- 
cipation of the communion by infants, an abominable adoration 
of the elements before consecration, a sacrilegious use of con- 
fession, the absurd administration of extreme unction to the 
dead, and, for the most part, only to priests ; and an ordination 
of persons unprepared for the sacred offtoe. . But neither l^ese 
theological vices, nor the adoption of many Ghreek and Jewish 
ceremonies, nor the quarrels of the patriarchs of Etchmiazin 
and Jerusalem for the monopoly of the chrism (or holy oil)* can 
be so revolting to a Protestant Englishman as the oogma that 
comprehends all virtue, practical and religions, in a strict 
attention to the duty of abstinence. 

The bishops eat flesh and flsh but four times a year; the 
archbishops abstain from both altogether; and as the ecdesiastbal 
honours and fasting augment in equal proportions, it may be 
expected, as Mr. Toumefort observes, that the patriarchs must 
almost die of hunger. 

The heretical branch united with the Catholics in 1320. A 
Catholic bishophas been established at Raosivan, and another 
at Caminiec. The hatred subsisting between the two sects mar 
be easily conceived; it frequently breaks out in violence and 
persecution. A late patriarch punished a convert from his 
church to the Catholics with 600 blows on the soles of his feet ; 
a sentence which he was enabled to inflict, as the holder of the 
dignity is invested with entire authority (except of life and 
deathj over all Armenians. Neither bribery nor intrigues are 
spared to obtain such power, notwithstanding the accompanying 
obligation of abstinence; and there have been instances of two 
rival patriarchs enjoying, or rather dividing^ the office between 
them. 

Speaking of the Armenians, Dr. "Walsh says, that " as they 

* This affair of the holy oil is about na edifying as the holy keys that 
were made the pretext of the present bloodshed in the East by Russia. 
Formerly, the oil could only be manufactured by the patriarch of Etchmir 
adzin. Jacob, a bishop of Jerusalem, got himself appointed patriarch of 
Jerusalem by the grand vizir, about 1660, and commenced making the 
chrism also. " YoUk le si^et d'un grand sohisme parmi enx 1" The patri- 
archs mutually excommunicate each. -He of the three churches carries on 
an action at the Porte against his apostolic brother of Jerusalem. The 
Turks, who are too clever to settle the dispute, leave the litigants to pay 
costs ; meanwhile, each of them retails his oil to the best ^f his ability. — 
Toumefort, Lett. 30. 
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are severe in ihdr disoipline, so are they rigid in their 
doctrine." 

This ohnroh originated with Entyches, superior of a oonyent 
of oaloyers at Constantinople, who opposed Nestorius. He ran 
into the opposite extreme, and amined there was but one 
nature in Christ, that his human was altogether absorbed in 
his divine nature, and that his humanity was a mere external 
. appearance. Persecuted like the Nestorians, they retired to the 
East, and disseminated their opinions esi)ecially ameng the 
Armenians, near the source of the Ti^s and Euphrates. The 
opinions of Eutyches are still held, with some modifications, by 
all Armenians of the primitiTe church. The Turks brought an 
important colony of these people to Constantinople, where, in 
1832, they amounted to 240,000, from the Euxine to the Sea of 
Marmora; in 1853, to 200,000. Of these, 6000 were Eoman- 
catholic Armenians. 

The Armenians were first converted to Christianitv by St. 
Gregory of STazianzum, a town of Cappadocia, who, in uie reign 
of Tneodosius, was made i)atriarch of Constantinople. He pre- 
ferred, however, to be a missionary, and preached the Gbspel in 
Armenia. At his death he was canonized as the patron saint of 
the nation, under the name of Sarp-lov-Savoricn, or the Holy 
Dluminator; they still reverence him highly, commencing 
their era from his death, in 551 after Christ, a.d. 1854 corre- 
sponds to 1303 of their era. After his death they adopted the 
opinions of Eutyches. 

At the time of the Turkish invasion, Armenia contained 300 
churches, but their number was much reduced by the inroads of 
those barbarian conquerors. They admit of infant baptism, 
but insist on the necessity of total immersion. They also use 
the chrism, or anointing with oil, at the end of the ceremony. 
The sacrament, called surpusnim, is administered in a peculiar 
manner, on Sundays and festivals. They use unleavened bread, 
and both elements are given at once, the bread steeped in wine. 
Dr. Walsh was informed, by an eminent Armenian, that they 
did not believe in a change of the elements; and their views 
seem to approach Luther's, or rather Dr. Pusey's, oonsubstan* 
tiation. 

In their catechism, at the question, ** What is the Eucharist?" 
the answer is, "The body and blood of Jesus Christ: the 
spiritual food which at length gives us eternal life." Many 
strict Armenians, however, attach such solemnity to the 
elements, that as long as they are supposed to exist unchanged 
in the stomach, they never spit nor sufiPer any impure thing to 
come near them. 

In their marriages they are very precise, not only forbidding 
the consanguinity that we declare unlawful for marriage, but 
insisting on many others. A second marriage is allowed to 
the laity, but a third brings with it soandal. Widows are 
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enjoined to nnite with widowers, and bachelors with spinsters. 
As the nation is Asiatic, they have quite Oriental notions of 
female propriety. Their females are more rarely seen abroad 
than even the Turkish. "Weddings do not result rrom love, but 
the plots of match-makers, as in a London season. 

In their church discipline they attribute great merit to fast- 
ing. Many commence the forty days* fast preceding Easter by 
abstaining from all food for three or four days, and during its 
continuance they eat nothing, like Cornelius, tiU 1 P.Jf. When 
they eat, food aUowed by other churches is interdicted. They 
must not eat fish with blood, permitted by the Latins ; nor witn 
shells, allowed by the Greeks. They are restricted to bread and 
oil, and becfiuse olive oil is too nourishing and too great a 
luxury, they use that which is expressed from a seed called 
sousan, of a taste and odour very offensive. Certainly, if a 
human bein^ wanted to mortify mmself, he could not select a 
more disgustmg diet. They observe, in this way, certain periods 
before Cnristmas, besides every Wednesday and Friday; so 
that the whole year is a succession of fasts. 

The Armenians hold that there is an intermediate state after 
death, called gazouk. It is not purgatory, for the dead suffer 
nothing, thouc^h they retain perfect consciousness. From this 
passive state they are delivered by alms and prayers. Family 
groups assemble on Easter Monday, accompanied by priests, 
and proceed to their respective tombs. Solemn service for the 
departed is read round each. They then sit down, and really 
seem to hold sweet converse with those they loved in life. 
Dr. Walsh says : " I have frequently joined their groups with- 
out being considered an intruder, and always returned pleased, 
and even edified, by this pious practice, though not according 
with my own opinion of orthodoxy.'* This custom has been 
vindicated and beautifully illustrated by recent events in 
America. 

The Armenians, though fond of religious books, have little 
taste for general literature. In 130 years, fifty books have 
issued from the patriarchal press (in 1832) : forty-seven were 
commentaries on the Bible, lives of Saints, psalters, and a 
panegyric on angels. The others were grammar, romance, and 
a History of Etcnmiadzin, &c. Their patriarch sanctioned and 
encouraged Mr. Leever to publish a new edition of the New 
Testament, being more liberal on this head than the Greek 
prelates. The Armenian language is different from all other 
Eastern tongues, in being read from left to right. It is sup- 
posed that this is because it was a later importation from the 
West. No ancient words or inscriptions in tiiis language have 
been found. The characters, they say, were invented by St. 
Chrysostom, bishop of Chalceaon. They consist almost entirely 
of sharp angles and straight down-strokes, so like each other,, 
that they present the appearance of parallel lines, as in the 
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word minimiun in Old English writing. Manj intelligent 
Armenians are met with who cannot translate their own books. 
Lord Byron undertook to conquer it, as he wanted something 
craggy to break his mind upon, and in 1816, at Venice, he 
resorted daily to St. Lazaro, to have battle in Armenian with 
the Mars. 

A considerable advance has been made, within these three 
years, in education; their ohilden are now instructed on the 
Lancasterian system. One large school, in 1830, had 400 boys. 
In another, the lads were taught Italian and modem languages, 
a singular instance of that crowing desire for knowledge everv- 
where pervading the Turkish empire. There were no girls' 
schools at that time. 

The hierarchy is divided into secular and regular. The 
former must be married, but only once. The latter must never 
wed, and all hi^h dignities are supplied by them. 

There are six patriarchates, of which the chief is Ihat of 
Etchmiadzin, founded by St. Gregory, near Persia. It is held in 
such respect that the Turks allow it the use of bells. 

The patriarch of Constantinople was, in 1830, the mere 
creature of the Porte; like the synod of Russia, obedient to 
the czar. 

Besides the usual order of bishops, priests, &o., is a class of 
doctors, or vertabieds, peculiar to this church. They are looked 
npon as the most erudite of all, and are allowed to preach 
sitting, a practice that would be very grateful to certain rectors 
in England with fat livings. Their opinions are the standard 
of orthodoxy, and they are the great opponents of the IU)man. 
missionaries. 

We have next to consider the moral character of the Arme- 
nians, who have no more wish for Kussian protection than the 
Greeks. Mr. Hobhouse calls them the most respectable of the 
Christian inhabitants of the Levant. Of mild but persevering 
tempers, sober and patient in all their pursuits, honest, although 
skilnd, in their dealings ; accommodating in their habits and 
manners, without losing their individual character, they did 
not fail to acauire a reputation in every country to which they 
were directed by the enterprize of traffic. They had not to 
make any sacrifice of patriotic feelings, for they had no country, 
and they are now, no less than the Jews, a dispersed people, 
living in strange lands ; and in Turkey, notwithstanding their 
numbers, they maybe considered rather as a sect than a nation. 

The above eulogy of the Armenians must be confined to their 
mercantile character. Living under despotic masters, being of 
a more saturnine and phlegmatic disposition than the Greeks, 
4ind not having, like their fellow subjects, any interest in the 
soil, or desire of emancipation, they have the temperament of 
contented slaves, and their minds display no other activity than 
what is sufficient to assist them in the pursuit of one only 
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object— the attaixunent of wealth like the Greeks, they 

are debased by their subjection, not to the Turks, but 1x> 
their priests, and by the tyranny of a mean and absurd super- 
stition. 

Eyen in 1810, the chief Armenians of Constantinople were, as 
well as the Jews, money-brokers. They bought specie when 
cried down, and at a low price, and re-issued it in loans, with 
which they accommodated the Turks, at the exorbitant interest 
of between twenty and thirty per cent. This is the same state 
of things as that deplored by Mr. Maofaxlane, as he secretly 
exults in the difficulties and catastrophe of Islam brought on by 
Christian bankers. 

Of the Jews it suffices to say, that though grasping and filthy, 
as everywhere else, they were well treated by the Turks, even 
in 1810. The wise tolerance of the Turks has produced a great 
increase of this part of tlie popidation since the last conquest 
of the city. Benjamin of Tuaela only found 1,000 in his tra- 
vels; and in the reign of Andronicus the elder, the patriarch 
Athanasius represented, in a formal petition to the emperor, 
that the whole nation ought to be banished from the metropolis. 
In the middle of the seventeenUi century a Christian traveller 
was persuaded that there were between 20,000 and 30,000 of 
that accursed and contemptible people in the city; and the 
smallest computation in 1810 would rate them at 16,000. 

We have not much space to notice the industrious, pious, 
and moral Maronite Christians ; or the pliant but much slan- 
dered Druses of Lebanon, whose creed appears to be a mix- 
ture of Islam, Christianity, and Paganism. Nor can we notice 
the Yezidees, and the smiple-hearted Arab Wahabees, who, 
together with the Bulgarians, have been the most persecuted 
people in the Ottoman empire, their persecutors bemg, in the 
one case, Slavonians, and in the other Egyptians. 

We shall pass on to the present position of the Armenians in 
Turkey since the tanzimat, or reiorm, omitting the Copts in 
Egypt, who are Catholics. 

As regards the Armenians siiice the reform, we find, £ram 
Mr. Macfarlane, that the usury and dishonesty of the seraffia and 
bankers belonging to that nation have been one chief cause of 
the difficulties and distress of Turkish finance, agriculture, &o. , 
and, according to the bright au^rury of the author of " Kismet," 
have brought the Ottoman empire to the verge of ruin. TMs 
statement is undoubtedly exaggerated by the particular view 
that Mr. Maofarlane takes of all reform, and we think it pru- 
dent to qualify his opinion by that of less relentless foes of 
Turkey and of truth. 

Mr. Spencer does not hesitate to speak of the host of vam- 
pyre usurers— Jews, Armenians, and Greeks, who were accus- 
tomed to purchase the right of farming the imperial taxes. 

Iho AzmeniaiUy with m astonishing supploDfiis of charaoteri 
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adapt themselr^s to the prejndioes of Jew, Turk, and Chrifltian, 
when their interests are to be benefited. As traders, either in 
buying or selling, the Armenians have no equal .... The 
shrewd Armenian, with his calm, patriarchal manners, appears 
to take but little interest in the sale of his wares. It is more 
than probable that, after bargaining with others, you come back 
to the honest-looking Armenian, and nay a higher price than the 
aitiole is really worth. Then his cnaraoter of a Christian is 
alw ays certain to recommend him to his brethren in faith from 
the West, under the impression they would not be cheated. 
The Armenian may be said to monopolize the trade of money- 
lending in Turkey. If we view the Armenian apart from com- 
mercial transactions, in domestic life he is the most amiable, 
the best of f atiiers, the kindest of husbands ; a man who never 
troubles himself with the afiarrs of his neighbours, goes regu- 
larly to church, subscribes generously to the support of nis 
clergy and the poor of his own race; never interferes with 
politics; kind and condescending in his manners, he passes 
through life with a countenance as placid as if he never had 
been subject to the passions and the cares which agitate the 
rest of mankind. 

The rapacitv of the Armenians has been amply illustrated 
by Mr. Macfarlane ; and Mr. Urquhart remarks, that the influ- 
ence of the Armenian bankers grinds the peasantry, puts hatred 
between the pacha and his province, degrades the character of 
the public service, and excludes from it character, honour, and 

1^. SLaAe endeavours to show that the Armenians amount 
nearly to two-fifths of the population of Asia Minor, and that 
they are more amicably disposed to Russia than the Greeks 
even, because their patriarchate of Etchmiadzin, near Mount 
Ararat, is now in Russia. Mr. Frazer and Mr. Curzon, who 
were on the sx>ot, say that the Armenians hate the Russians 
bitterly ; and give sumcient reason for it. We prefer to follow 
their statement. 

Miss Pardee says,t " I never saw a set of people who bore so 
decidedly the stamp of having been born to slavery as the 
Armenians. They seem even to love to rattle in their chains ; 
they have no high feelings, no emulation. Give them a more 
becoming head-dress, and their costume is surpassingly grace- 
ful. But their advantages are all cKtemal ; their dreams are 
all of piastres, they have no soul. 

** Of the Armenians," Miss Pardee farther adds, " it would, 
perhaps, be difilcult to find a finer race of men in the world, as 
far as their personal appearance is concerned ; while it is certain 
that nowhere could tney be exceeded in mental, or rather 

* Turkey and Its Bewmrcetf. 
t HiflfFftnlOeiVoU 
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moral, inertness. Once endeavour to detacli their thoughts 
from their money-bags, and they cannot utter three consecutive 
sentences to which it is not a waste of time to listen. In a word, 
I should say the Armenians were well-meaning and useful, but 
extremely uninteresting members of society, possessing neither 
the energjr of the Greeks, nor the strength of character so con- 
spicuous in the Osmanli: a money-making, money-loving 
people, having a proper regard for the purple and fine linen of 
the world, and quite satisfied to bear the double yoke of the 
sultan and the priesthood." 

One of the most puzzling matters connected with Turkey is 
the difierential calculus of races and creeds. Identity of creed 
is far from implying conformity of race. Thus, the Bosnians, 
who are the most bigoted and conservative Moslems, are 
Slavonians ; and we find a large body of Bulo^arians, of mixed 
Tartar and Slavonian origin, who are followers of Islam. 
Again, the numerous Roumani of the Danubian principalities 
are Grreek Christians, of Dacian and Eoman origin, speaking a 
Komance tongue, and far from friendly to the Slavonic race. 

We have only space to notice briefly this confusion of types 
and tongues. 

We have still to consider a sect of Christians called Nesto- 
rians, who live in Chaldea, were visited by Layard, and mi- 
nutely described by Dr. Walsh. Our limits will only permit us 
to ^ve a very cursory sketch of these curious sectaries. Nes- 
tonus was a Syrian bishop of Constantinople in the fifth century, 
and held that there were two distinct natures in Christ, neither 
of which imderwent change ; that the human nature alone suf- 
fered ; and that the Virgin ought not to be called BeoroKog, or 
Mother of God, as the G&eeks denominated her, but XfitrroroKoe^ 
or Mother of Christ, in his mere human relation— because no 
inferior creature could impart that perfection to another which 
it had not itself to bestow. 

This schism, like all others in the church, excited much wrath 
and violent opposition ; the schismatics were driven from Con- 
stantinople, and were received by the Christians of Persia. 

A Nestorian sect of Christians, called by themselves Chal- 
dseans, has, from the earliest ages of the gospel, inhabited the 
country about the Tigris and the mountains of Kurdistan. The 
population is 500,000, all Christians, free and independent of 
Arabs, Turks, Persians, , or Tartars. Several attempts have 
been made to subdue them, presenting, on a large scale, a coun- 
terpart to the persecution of the Waldenses by priestly charity, 
though falling far short of the atrocities of the latter. The 
Turks, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, tried to 
subdue them, but failed, losing 100,000 men and five pashas^ 
and have never made the attempt since. But the Eums and 
local authorities have oommittea frightfiil excesses upon them 
within a few years, which coming to the knowledge of Mr. 
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Layard and Lord Stratford, led to strong representations with 
the Porte, which put down this persecution, as it does all 
others, by force. These Christians live constantly with arms in 
their hands ; and it is questionable if the Societjr of Friends, or 
the Peace Society, would quite approve of their proceedings, 
though it is certain that they would never have preserved civil 
and religious liberty with non-resistance. 

Their government is a republic, at the head of which is a 
patriarch, who exercises both a spiritual and civil jurisdiction. 
Their capital is Jolemark, in the mountains on the Zabat, a 
tributary of the Tigris, containing 12,000 inhabitants, and weU 
fortified. The patriarch lives at Kosharis, a smaller town 
higher up on the banks of the Zabat. Only a few Turks reside 
in most of their towns, and they meet with the usual cbarity 
that has been extended by Christians to Mussulmans. The 
exercise of their religion is tolerated, but not openly; they 
have, therefore, no minarets, and the muezzin is never heard 
calling the people to prayer ; and if any Turk is seen in the 
street on Sunday during divine service, he is immediately put 
to death. They have no schools for children, or printed hooks ; 
very few, even of the better classes, being able to read. Instruo- 
tion is confined to the clergy, and hence the superiority of a 
priestly caste is established. 

Tlie Chaldseans do not know when Christianity was first 
preached among them ; they do not venerate St. Gfregory, the 

Satron saint of the Armenians, nor have they any doctrines or 
iscipline in common with them. At an early period, they 
adopted the heresy of the Nestorians ; and though tiiey have 
rejected the authority of the Greek synod, they have not all 
refused that of the Latin. At present, they form two hostile 
parties — the primitive Nestorians, independent of any church, 
and converted Catholics. Their church is governed by three 
patriarchs— Simon of Jolemark, a Nestorian ; Joseph, of Diar- 
Dekir, and Mar Elias, Roman Catholics.* 

We have been recently informed, that some ornaments of the 
church of England, visiting the East, have reflected honour on 
their creed, calling, and country, by blackening the character 
of American missionaries who had preceded them among these 
and other bodies of Eastern Christians. If our Western saints 
are such shining lights in the firmament of charity, we cannot 
wonder at the fierce animosiW subsisting between the Christian 
churches in Turkey. Dr. Walsh describes the Nestorians he 
saw as men of mild manners, simple habits, and cheerful dispo- 
sitions, dark complexions, black hair and eyes, and rather 

• White divides the Christians in Mesopotamia into Nestorians and 
Jacobites. The latter adopted the Monophysite heresy of Jacobus Bara- 
docus, in 54 1, and reside near Mossul, amounting to 60,000. (Tluree Years 
at Constantinople, vol. i. p. liO.) 
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prominent cheek-bones ; and they seemed to have a strong 
mixture of the Tartar. 

It remains for us Jo add, that the only violent persecution of 
Christians in Turkey, of late years, has oeen that of the Nesto- 
rians by the Kurds, and of Bulgarians by Bosnians— the latter 
being Slavonian converts to Islam, and, like all converts, fero- 
cious against those of their old faith and race. It should also 
be remembered, to the honour of the Ottoman government, that, 
ever since the reforms, in every instance it has invariably pro- 
tected the Christians against their oppressors, §:enerally men of 
the same race, and not Osmanlis ; ana that their bloodiest wars 
nave been against refractory Moslem chiefs, who would not 
Pjibmit to the new reforms of the Porte guaranteeing equal 
lights to Christians and Mussulmans. 

In all the recent seditions in Turkey, the Ottoman Turks 
have been invariably the friends of order, charity, and Chris- 
tians { and Slavonians, whether Moslems or Christians, have 
been the invariable authors of discord. 

The Bulgarians are of cognate origin with the Turks,-— Tar- 
tars Slavonized, — and they are neither so tall nor so fair as the 
Servians and Bosnians. About half of them are now Mohamme- 
dans, each religion numbering nearly 2,000,000. Dr. Walsh 
describes them as originally a race of Tartars, who inhabited 
the shores qf the Moeotis and Euiine. They are distinguished 
ibr their pastoral habits and peaceful demeanour, though their 
ravages of the Eastern empire were more ferocious and san- 
gOTiary than those of any other tribe. They are particularly dis- 
tinguisned by their open, good-humoured countenances; but 
those who come to, and live at, Constantinople, engaged in vine- 
^ssing, are stigmatized with practices that have made their 
Xame proverbial for infamy through Europe. This was a charge 
made against the Manichaeans, a sect very numerous among the 
Bulgarians, Matthew Paris, alluding to it, says, " De quorum 
errore male tacere quam lojqiui." (Anno 1224.) Murders are also 
frequent in the vine-dressing season at Stamboul, and are attri- 
buted to them. 

^ Mr. Urquhart speaks of a large body of Mussulman-Bulga- 
rians who Keep quite aloof from their coimtrymen, and are a 
iios^atable ana moral set of men. He adds, that the eonfasion 
of conversion and creed in European Turkey is very great. 
Multitudes of Bulgarians, who, on the ^st conquest of the 
Turks, became Moslems, have relapsed into Christianity ; and 
the most violent opponents of Islam in Bosnia have latterly 
become its main pillars, and the inveterate foes of the Christian 
Serbs and Bulgarians. The Arnaouts are a special and abori- 
ginal race, who are represented as neither Christians nor Mus- 
sulmans ; but a mixed people, with the defects, and without the 
virtues, of each. 

No portion of European Turkey hasf been more yi»ted thaa 
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Alham9> bf m^n of emm and scienee. lCaj(Hr Leaka and Br, 
Hollazid represent thia martial race as the desceadaiits of tlie 
Illyrians. Their description by Byron is peculiarly graphic c 
" The Af naouts struck me forcibly by their resemblanfle to the 
Highlanders of Scotland, in dress, figure, and manner of 
U^TSig. * ^0 nation are so detested and dreaded by tlieir 
neighbours as the Albaneae ; the Greeks hardly regard mem as 
Chrisiians, or the Turks as Moslems ; and, in fact, they are a 
mixiture of both, and sometimes neither. The Montenegrins, 
Chemariots, and Geydes are treacherous;*' but the iirst are 
regarded as a Servian colony, and are Greek Christians, Byrou 
adds : " As far as my owu e^^erienoe goes, I can speak favour- 
ably of the Alfeapians." 

AJs a further illustj^aHon of the confusion of tongues and 
races in Eija-ope^n Turkey and Greece, Dr. Holland informs us, 
that Albanian villages are numerous in Attica and the Morea, 
and that a oonsiderable Wallachian population U scattered 
about tifldus. The Vlachi are the progeny of migrations from 
the Danube into Macedonia, in the eleventli and twelfth oen- 
J;urie«. They are a hardy, active people, more orderly and less 
ferocious than the Albanians, to whom they are not allied* 
Their employment is that of shepherds, and they are reckoned 
the best artisans of Greece. Tliere is an air of active industry, 
neatness, and good order in their towns, which distinguishes 
them from aU others in the south of Turkey, f 

It may be added, that if the condition of the protected princi- 
palities )5r,ere preferable to that of Turkey, ihjcse people would 
long since have migrated back to the land of their fathers and 
broSkers, where their own tongue is spoken. 

Yeni-bazar (the new market) is a small town, ecmtainin^ a 
mixed population, of about three hundred families, of which 
fiftjr only are Bulgarians (though it is in Bulgaria). The town, 
as its name imports, is modern, and owes its rise chiefly to thp 
emigration of poor families from Wallachja and Moldavia, who 
passed over the Danube, and took refuge in Bulgaria, to avoid 
the tyranny and extortion practised by Greek tax-gatherers and 
native boyars, choosing to live even under all the miseries of 
T^urkish tyranny, rather than to endure the fallacious freedom 
of such a representative system as they are oiyressed with at 
home,-;-a truth, by^ the way, not a little in favour of honest 
despotism, and coniirming the assertion of a celebrated writer, 
that Turkish domination Is most fatal to the great, but merciful 
to the poorer classes of the empire. 

Kara George, the Servian hero, shot his father, hanged his 
brother, and put an inverted bee-hive on his mother's head, 
with his own hands. Milosch Obrenovitch, the Servian prince 

* Ciulde Hax(dd, Note B., canto 2. 

t Dr. fioUfind, p. 326. 

X 2 
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(originally a swineherd), who put him to death, practised the 
grossest extortion to amass wealth, and was guilty of repeated 
perjury, followed by assassination. His oppression was greater 
than it had ever been under th^ Turks; for he required the 
haratsoh, or capitation-tax, for children only two years old. 

With regard to the Servians, all accounts agree in praising 
their valour and noble physique ; and in denouncing also their 
love of gaming, and then* intense cruelty and bloodtnirstiness. 

Schlesinger says: "The Serb murders from an eager lust of 
revenge, a genuine thirst for blood ; the more refined the tor- 
ments he can inflict upon his enemy, the sweeter is the deed ; 
to plunder and pillage are only partial incidents in his robber's 
Hfe, but they are characteristic. He has, at the same time, 
spirit and enterprize, cunning and craftiness in dealing with 
his enemy, and a foolhardiness in battle, which reminds us of 
the conduct of -the Moslem in war. 

" The butcheries perpetrated by the Serbs in 1848-9 were 
such as to fill every honest soldier's heart with indignation." 

This amiable tnbe, whom Professor Ranke calls a race of 
heroes, speak the purest dialect of the Slavonic, and are Greek 
Christians.* 



CHAPTER V. 

THE OFFICES AND DIGNITIES OF THE POETE. THE DIVAN. 
THE ARMY. THE COUET. THE LAW AND OFFICEBS OP BELI- 
GION. THE ITLEMAHS AND DEKVISHES. 

In the preceding history of the Turkish empire, casual mention 
is made of its form of government. Sultan Mahmoud entirely 
reconstructed the edifice of the Turkish constitution, so that it 
has scarcely any resemblance with the earlier one. Mahmoud's 
organization and innovations extended over every branch of the 
administration, with the exception of the dignities and functions 
of the ulemah, which remained almost unchanged, — ^a circum- 
stance that has fortunately allowed the sultan to carry out his 
reforms without great resistance from that quarter. 

1. Offices of the Divan, 

The offices of the Divan include the foreign, the home, and 
the finance ministries. By a decree of the 8th of March, 1834, 
aU the offices of the Divan were divided into four classes ; and 
tiiose in office wear the badge of the class which belongs to their 

* On the superiority of the Osmanlis oyer all other races in Turkey, m« 
Curzon'B AxmexUa, and J. Warington Smyth's Year among the Turks, 
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respective positions. The Divan offices are forty-five in number, 
ana divided into the following classes : 

First Class. — (l) Kiajabey, or home minister ; (2) the Deffcer- 
dar, president oi the exchequer college ; (3) Keis eftendi, foreign 
minister. 

Itecond Class. — (l) The Tchauschbaschi, commander-in-chief; 

(2) l^ischandsibasohi, secretary of state for the sultan's signa- 
ture ; (3) Ewkasi humalun nasiri, inspector pf the sultan's 
charitable institutions ; (i) keeper of the mint ; (5) overseer of 
lands ; (6) inspector of the finance department ; (7) inspector of 
the cannon ana bomb works ; (8) inspector of stores ; (9) inspector 
of powder magazines ; (10) superintendent of the audit office ; 
(llj keeper of the civil list. 

Third Class. — (l) The inspector of the state gazette ; (2) V 
head receiver of petitions ; (3) mekfabuschi, the cabinet se/ »;- 
tary of the grand vizir ; (4) beihikdschi, attorney-general ; (5) 
secretary of war, &c. 4^ 

Fourth Class. — (l) Inspector of the estate government offioa 
. of Mecca and Medina ; (2) the keeper of the public treasures ; 

(3) the coUector-general of the duty on tobacco, &c. 

The official uniform for these lour classes of the Divan is 
appointed. For the three state ministers of the first class, the 
surtout is of dark blue, with light blue richly-embroidered 
collars, and gold buttons on the breast ; jewel-handled swords, 
with the ma^ of office. The three state ministers are called, 
by way of distinction, ridschal — ^that is, the men, or Erkian 
pillars. All the other members of the offices of the Divan are 
called chodschaginn-— which means, lords of the Divan. 

2. The Military Functions^ or the Army and Nctvy, 

The regular troops are no longer named, as under Selim III., 
Nisami Dschedid, but are called " Asakiri manssurei Moham- 
medije ;" which is, " The victorious Mohammedan army." The 
ffuards are called asakiri chassai schabane: which means 
household troops. The commander-in-chief of the whole army 
is the seraskier pacha ; and the next in rank to him, the beg- 
lerbeg vizir. The different branches of the service consist of 
infantry (piade^, cavalry (suwari), artillery (topdschi), sappers 
and miners Qaghumdschi), bombardiers (cnumbaradschi), 
pioneers (baltadscni). Thenorse and foot divisions are called 
"Ferik." The regiments, "alai;** each consists of four bat- 
talions (tabur), under the command of a colonel (miri alai). 
The battalion has eight companies (bulak), and is commanded 
by a major (bimbasbi;. 

The captain of the household troops is also at the head of the 

The latest institution in the army is that of the militia, called 
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redif. Tliero Is ftlso a pMoe force, whieli o^mslsts of ^^ 

chavasses. 
The army at present is composed as follows :-^ 
1. The land force. The active force in Turkey -comprises 
(1.) The regular active army (nizam) ; (2.) The reserve (redlf ) ; 
(3.) The contingents of the auiiliaries; (4.) The irregular troit)s. 
The regular active army consists of six corps, or camps (ordou^, 
whiTjh are tinder the command of a field-marshal (muschir;. 
In time of peace their head-quarters are in ^utari, Constan- 
tinople, Monastir, Karhront, Damascus, and Bagdad. Every 
crdou consists of two divisions, under the command of a ^enerifi 
of division (ferik). Every division is separated into three 
brigades, under brigadier-generals (livas]. The whole ordou 
Contains eleven regiments— six infantry, tour cavalry, and one 
artillery regiment. Besides the sit ordous, there are three 
detached corps j one brigade on the island of Krelai, formed of 
4000 regulars, 3000 to 3500*lrregular troops, and 600 native 
Artillerymen— in all, 8000 men; one brigade in the ejalet of 
Tripoli consists of one infantry and one cavalry regiment— in 
all, about 4000 men ; one brigade in Tunis^ of about the sai&e 
strength ;— the total amount beiuff 16,000 men, infantry and 
eavafiy* The special corps placed under the coinmand &f the 
Inaster-general of the ordnance are likewise separated from the 
ordous. They consist— (l .) Of the cental corps of the artillery, 
four rcffiments, regiment of reseiire, and three regiments dia- 
tributecL in the different fortresses of the kingdom in the 
Straits, Servia, along the Danube, in the Archipelago, and 
upon the coasts of Asia Minor ftnd of the Black weaj (2.) Of 
the engineer brigade, two regiments, each of 800 men. The 
reserve, or redif, forms a second army, which is organized like 
the ni^ahi, and contains the saine numbet of regiments in the 
different branches of the service. These regiments are divided, 
according to locality, into battalions, or squadrons^ or com- 
panies, and have a permanent staff of officers and non-comtnid- 
sioned officers, who receive a regular and fixed pay. They are 
required to dwell in the towns and villages, amongst the 
soldiers absent on leave, but whose term of service has not 
expired; and they are obUged to exercise them one day in 
every week. Once every year the redifs assemble for one 
month, in the head-quarters of the ordou to which they belong, 
to take part in the great manoeuvres. During this time the 
soldiers receive full garrison pay and rations, or the portion of 
provisions. The auxiliaries consist of the contingents,^ whici 
the tributary provinces and certain neighbouring districtel, 
hitherto not suDjected to military duty, have to ftimish the 
Porte in case of war. The provinces are — Servia, Bosnia and 
the Hergezovina, Upper Albania, and Egypt. It is difficult 
exactly to determine the number of these. This depends oh 
existing politLoal oireumstanoes, and of the eaemy against 
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Whom the contingents have to fight. They are estimated at 
about 120,000 to 130,000 men. The irregular troops contain — 
1. Kavas (the foot soldiers); soymcns (the horse soldiers); and 
soubechis (land militia) — m all, 30,000 men. 2. The Tartars 
of Dobrodja and of Asia Minor, about 6000 men. 3. Hungarian 
and Polish volunteers, 5000 men ; Mussulman volunteers, at the 
most moderate computation, 60,000 men, — ^making altogether 
folly 500,000 men. This number could not certainly be mus- 
tered at the beginning of a cam^iaign — first, because the 
distance and the situation of these different populations would 
i'ender it difficult to muster the contingents immediately and 
to concentrate them on a given point; likewise, because the 
expense of arming and of maintaining the contingents would 
undoubtedly exceed the means of the treasury. And with 
respect to the real auxiliary contingents, both their numbers 
and the efficiency of the assistance they could render to the 
Porte are subject to numerous accidents. 

2. The naval force. The Ottoman fleet consists of about 
2 three deckers, of 130 and 120 guns; 4 two deckers, of 90 to 
74 guns ; 10 Mgatfes, of from 60 to 40 guns ; 6 corvettes, of from 
26 to 22 guns; 14 brigs, of from 20 to 12 guns; 16 cutters, 
schooners j &c., from 12 to 4 guns ; 6 steam frigates, of from 800 
to 400 horse power; 12 corvettes and small craft; — in all, 70 
ships of war. The navy numbers 34,000 seamen, partljr to 
manoeuvre the ship^ and partly to work the ^uns. Besides 
which, there is a marine infantry regiment (bahric alai) of 4000 
men, under the command of a brigadier-general. When the 
regiment is not embarked, it is quartered in the arsenal. The 
.naval staff consists o{ the capudan-pasha> the high admiral 
and minister of war ; Aye admirals, of whom three are in active 
service; the commander of the fleet; the capudan, or chief of 
the squadron ; and the port-admiral, or harbour-master-general 
(Liman keissi) ; three Vice-admirals (bahrie-livaei) ; the vice* 
admiral of the fleet (patrona) ; director of marine works ( jplikane 
mudiri), and the director of the naval school; rear-admirals 
(bahrie-mirralai), three of whom command, with the noble title 
of Miala, or Meala, the stations of the Danube, the Black Qea, 
the Archipelago, and of the Persian Gulf. — ^the other four 
belong to the admiralty counciL Amongst these is the mimar- 
baschi (the director of ship-building). These officers rank, in 
grade and in pay, like the generals of the army : the admirals 
with the feriks, the vice-admirals with the livas, and the rear- 
admirals with the mir-alais, or colonels. The flag-captain of 
an admiral's ship has also the rank of a colonel. 

3. The Dignitaries of the Court, 

We have already observed, that the greatest changes hay6 
be^ introduced into the seraglio under Mahmoud. It is now 
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only composed of two chambers or departments: first, the 
inmost, the chanei-chassa ; and secondly, that of the treasury, 
chasinei-humajien. Thirty pages are appointed to guard the 
Prophet's mantle ; and 600 cooks are employed. 

4. The Governments^ and Voivodeships attached to them. 

The internal administration of the country falls into three 
classes, namely, the governments, sandsohaks, and voivode- 
ships ; the two latter hemg, in fact, nothing more than branches 
of the former. The governments are at present the following : 
1. Abyssinia and Dschidda ; 2, the Archipelago ; 3, Roumelia ; 
4, Damascus ; 6, Bagdad ; 6, Schehrfor ; 7» Bassra ; 8, ^gypt ; 
9, Haleb; 10, Bosnia; 11, Ssased, Ssaida, and Beirut; 12, Tripoli 
in Sjria ; 13, Erzeroum ; 14, Siwas ; 15, Silistria ; 16, Canaia ; 
17, Trebizond ; 18, Caramania ; 19, Adana ; 20, Diarbekr ; 

21, Nakka ; 22, Meraasch ; 23, Tsohildir ; 24, Kars ; 25, Wan; 

26, Mosul ; 27, Tunis ; 28, Tripoli. 

The sandschaks are: 1, Jerusalem and Nablous; 2, Widdin 
and Nikopolis ; 3, Tirhola; 4, Janina; 6, Delvino; 6, Avlonia; 
7, Scutari ; 8, llbestan ; 9, Ochu ; 10, Semendria; 11, Erochissar; 
12, Meutesche; 13, Aidin; 14, Bigha; 15, Eoissarije; 16, Selanik; 
17, Tschorum; 18, Tehke; 19, Uskub; 20, Qiistendit; 21, Persia; 

22, Klis ; 23, Swomik ; 24, Herschk ; 25, Dnka^ ; 26, Canea ; 

27, Akschehr ; 28, Retinio ; 29, Alaie ; 30. Gonia. As regards 
the voivodeships, there are altogether fiity, which we cannot 
here enumerate. 

5. Dignities and Functions of the Late, 

(a.) The Highest Dignitary of the Law, — ^Ihe subordinate 
functionaries under the mufti are : first, the sheikh-ul-Islam 
kiajesi : t.c.,- the vicegerent of the mufti in all political and 
economical business ; second, telschidschi, «.6., petition- 
minister, the cliarg§ d'affaires or agent of the mufti at the 
Porte ; third, the mektubdschi, his chancellor ; fourth, fetwa 
emini, the director of the chancellery, in which the fetwa 
(answers) are drawn up. 

(b.) The Dignitaries of the Law of the first rank. — ^The func- 
tionaries who come under this head are tne presidents, ssudur ; 
the judges of Constantihople ; and the mollans of the two holy 
cities of Mecca and Medina ; the mollahs and judges of Adri- 
anople and other cities. 

Besides these, there are also dignitaries of the second, third, 
and fourth rank. 

Aspirants to these dignities are prepared for them by pro- 
fessors or muderisse. The students are called sochta : — i.e., the 
men burning (with love for the sciences). If the student has 
passed his examination, he becomes mutasun, adjunct, and can- 
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didate for the legBl offices. The teachers of the elementary 
schools are called chodschu. 

6. The Ulemahs: — i.e., Doctors of Law and Theology, 

The name nlemah : — i.e., the learned class, embraces all the 
servants of the law and of religion, the genuine scholars, to 
whom must be added the descendants of the Prophet, and, in 
the largest sense, even the monks or dervishes. 

The large and important body of the ulemahs includes the 
judges, cadiSf the consulting lawyers, muftis, the servants of 
religion, imans, &c. ; to whom may be added the blood-relations 
of the Prophet, emirs, and the monks (dervishes). The supreme 
mufti stands at the head of the ulemah, and is regarded as 
the head of the law and president of the whole body of ulemahs 
in the Turkish empire. 

(a.) The Scheik-ul-Islam, or Mufti of the Capital, — This 
functionary is invested with the highest spiritual dignity in the 
state, just as the grand vizir superintends its temporal concerns ; 
he corresponds to the patriarchs and popes of Christendom, and 
much honour and influence attach to nis office, yet more as a 
lawyer than as a divine, and always in subordination to the 
sultan, who is the successor of the caliphs. This functionary is 
styled "The Counsellor of Men," "The Ocean of the most 
manifold Sciences." Since Mohammed II., the mufti of the 
capital has received the precedence over those of the rest of the 
empire, and the title of scheik-ul-Islam ; and under Solyman 
he obtained the presidency over the whole body of ulemahs. 
Although he is the head of the judges, the multi has no ju- 
dicial, but only a consulting, voice, which determines, however, 
the judgment of the judges. He is the organ and oracle of the 
laws-, and enjoys the greatest consideration. The mufti enjoys 
his dignity for life. Immediately under him are placed the four 
counsellors of the Ottoman consistory. 

1. Scheikh-ul-Islam kiajossi, the attorney of the sheikh. 

2. Telchissdchi, the referendary, and the author of the 
petitions. 

3. Mektufdschi, the chancellor of the mufti, at the head of 
the chancellery. 

4. Fetwa emini, the president of the chancellery, where the 
fetwas or answers to propositions and questions are drawn up. 
The questions are always so propounded, that they can pe 
answered by olur or omaSf or, it can or it cannot, 

(b.) The Judges, — The sum total of aU the judicial functions 
and dignities, which are not hereditary, is divided into five 
classes ; they consist of, first, the great mollahs ; second, the 
little mollahs ; third, the muffetisch ; fourth, the cadis ; fiftib, 
the naibs. 

1. The mollahs : These officials fall into six categories: i, the 
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&apreme military and civil judges of Roumelia ; 2, the supi*eme 
military and civil judges of Anatolia ; 3, the judges of Constan- 
tinople ; 4, the judges of Mecca and Medina; 5, the judges of 
Adnanople, Bronssa, Cairo, and Damascus; 6, the judges of 
Galata, Scutari, Jerusalem, Smyrna, Ilaleb, Larissa, and Se- 
lanik. 

Mollah is the most distinguished title of the judicial body ; 
the two principal functions are those of the K:adiaskers or 
military judges in Europe and Asia; each of them has six 
subordinate officials. 

2. The little taollahs : These are the judges of the ten towns 
of the second rank ; Meraasch, Bagdad, Bosna-Serai, Sophia, 
Belgrade, Aimistab, Kuhtaja, Konin, Filibe, and Diarbekr. 

3. The muffetisoh, or inquisitors : It is the province of these 
functionaries to examine all matters relating to pious and 
charitable institutions, especially those which are placed under 
the supervision of the mufti, of the grand vizir, and of the 
Rislar-agassi. There are five courts or iurisdictions of these 
inquisitors, three at Constantinople, one af Adrianople, and one 
at Broussa. 

4. The cadis or judges, properly speaking: These are the 
judges of the other towns of the empire. They are divided into 
three classes, those of Roumelia, Anatolia, and Egypt, amounting 
in all to 456. 

6. Naibs or vicars: These are onl^ the substitutes of the 
moUahs and cadis, and are analyzed into five classes ; 1, kasa 
i;aibi, the village judges or presidents, superintending a juris- 
diction xaxdei a mollah or cadi ; 2, bab naibi, the substitutes of 
the mollahs of the first and second class ; 3, mollah wekili, the 
substitutes of those mollahs who do not practise their functions, 
but delegate them to others; 4, cadi wekili, substitutes of 
cadis ; 5, arpalik naibi, stewards or managers of the arpalik, 
or tax on barley. 

These mollahs, cadis, and naibs ptonounoe and decide Oh all 
questions of civil and criminal law, and act, moreover, in the 
capacity of public notaries. 

(c.) The Muftis t or Consulting Law -givers, — These officials 
occUi)y an intermediate place between the judges and the proper 
religious functionaries, or priests. The highest among them is 
the schcik-ul-Islara, who is, at the same time, the head of the 
whole bodv of ulemahs. There are, in all, 210 muftis in 
Turkey, whose only business consists in giving an affirmative 
or negative answer to the questionsput to them. All the large 
towns have their special mufti. Tney are all respectively of 
equal rank, and are appointed to their office for life by the 
scneik-ul-lslam. 

(d.) The Bervishes.—Thc dervishes attribute their origin to 
Abubeker and Ali, who took the initial in instituting these 
pious ftatetnities, under the eyes of the Prophet. Though this 
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genealogy may be apocryphal, it is certain that the sxifis ot 
mystics of Islam 1)egan their heresies in the first century of the 
Hegira,wheii the Mohammedan system sustained various modi- 
fications by the mixture of Persian, Christian, and even Indian 
ideas. The dervish of the Mohammedans corresponds to the 
monk of the Christians ; and the sofi of Islam is analogous to 
the mystics of Christendom. It is estimated that the sects of 
dervishes amount to thirty. Those which are held in the 
highest repute, and whose institutions are more or less con- 
nected with the civil government, on which they exert consi- 
derable influence, are the Nakschbendi, Mewlewi, Begtaschi. 
Kadri, Chalweti, and Rufaai. All these orders have a special 
costume, of which the head-dress is the characteristic feature. 
The statutes of the orders direct that every dervish should 
repeat, more than once per day, the mysterious names or attri- 
butes of God, which constitute, moreover, the usual form of 
consecration. These words are — 1. La Ilah illalah (there is no 
other God but Allah) ; 2. Jallah (0 God) I 3. Jah Hu (Oh, 
Hej^! 4. Ha Hak (0, all truthful) ! 5. Ja Hajj (0 ever-living) ! 
6. Ja Kajum (0 selt'-existent) ! 7. Ja Kahhat (0, all-revenge- 
ful) ! These seven words have a symbolical reference to the 
seven heavens, seven earths, seven seas, seven colours, seven 
planets, seven metals, and seven tones. Sultan Mahmoud had 
an ardent wish to abolish the orders of the dervishes, together 
with the Janissaries; but he only partiy succeeded in his 
purpose. 

7. The Ministers of Meligioii ; or, the Priestly Orders. 

The priestly order consists of scheiks, chatebs, imams, talie- 
sins, and kaims. 

1. The Scheiks, — ^These dignitaries are the ordinary preachers 
of the mosques. The name scheik — i. e., the elder — signifies, 
like our term Trpiapvrspotf presbyters, priests, a man advanced 
in life and superior In virtue. But preachers and the superiors 
of the dervishes alone bear this name amongst the Turks, some 
beinff styled meschaichi bursi, or pulpit scheiks, and others, 
mescnaichi saorji, monastic scheiks. Every mosque has a 
scheik, or preacher, of this description. These scheiks form 
one class in the empire. 

2. The Chatebs.— It is the office of the chateb to read the 
chutba — t. e.f public prayers, which are offered up for the reign- 
ing sultan, in the mosques, every Friday. These pravers, and 
the mint, are the highest prerooratives of sovereignty belonging 
to the moUarchs of Islam. The chatebs are also occasionally 
styled Eriday imams, imataot dsohumaa, because the chutba 
is only offered up on that day. 

3. The Imams, — Imam signifies, properly, the director of 
prayer, because the whole congregation are expected to direct 
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their eyes by his moyements. His office consists in reciting the 
five usual prayers in the mosque, at the hours- prescribed, save 
oh Friday, when that of the chateb is read. Several imams are 
attached to each mosque; the first among them being the 
imamot haji, the imam, or special preacher, of the parish, who 
solemnizes the circumcisions, marriages, and burials. 

4. The Muezzins^ — The muezzins, or callers to prayer, proclaim 
the five prayers according to the prescribed form, from the 
minarets of the mosques. 

6. TJie Kaims. — ^Tnese officials are like our sextons or beadles, 
only performing the lowest church services. The eldest of these 
is called kaim-bashi, the upper sexton (or sacristan). 

The number of priests is proportioned to the size and require- 
ments of the mosque ; but even in the largest, there is only one 
scheik and chateb, at most two imams, twelve muesins, and 
twenty kaims. 

The emirs, or the Prophet's blood-relations, do not exactly 
belong to the bod;^ of ulemahs, or to the lawyers ; but the heads 
of these dignitarfes, called the nakibal eschraf, and the miri 
aalem, both of whom are chosen from the emirs, occupy the 
first dignities of the iilemahs. Emir signifies, properly, a 
prince ; and the term is applied in Arabia to feudatory chief- 
tains, who are invested witn independent authority, and have 
their own fiag, like the beys among the Turks before the reforms 
of Mahmoud. 
• All blood-relations of the Prophet, who are his descendants 
in the female line, are styled Emir, and they also receive the 
following titles : Scherif, Sejad, Lords, Evladi Ressul (children 
of the Prophet), Sal Kurba (relations), Alevi, beni Haschem 
(sons of Haschem), &c. They are to be met with in all classes 
of the community ; almost all the porters are emirs. One of 
the four first members of the ulemahs is the supreme head of the 
emirs. 

8. The Muderri, Professors, or Body of Preceptors, 

These form the colleges which are the nurseries of the ulemahs, 
who can only be supplied by the class of muderris, or professors. 
The first medressa was built at Broiissa by Urkhan. The 
number of similar institutions, together with that of their 
professors, increased under his successors, till at length Mo- 
hammed II. brought the whole hierarchy of the ulemahs into 
order, and gave it that form which it has preserved, with little 
alteration, to the present day. 

This order or system presents the following characteristics : 
the students of the lowest class, whose daily stipend does not 
exceed two aspres, are styled suchta, softa; the next, mine; 
and the latest, danischmend ; the latter being at liberty to 
prepare themselves for the office of cadi, mufti, or imam. 
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The term mnderris is applied to all the presidents of colle^esi 
who are divided, according to the amount of their income, into 
ten classes, which every muderry must pass through before he 
can hope to obtain the dignity of ulemah. 

These ten deffrees of professorial rank are called, charidsch, 
herekat charidsch, dachit, herekat dachit, musslei ssahn, 
ssahn, altmischli, ikindschi altmidschli, mussilei suleimanije, 
soleimanije. The muderris throuj^hoiit the empire are divided 
into three classes : first, those of Constantinople ; second, those 
of Adrianople and Broussa ; third, those of tne other towns of 
the enipire. The former of these alone can attain to the highest 
digiiities, those of the second and third classes having to rest 
satisfied with the judicial functions of the second and third 
classes. 

The reader may obtain from this concise sketch a clear idea 
of the organization of theidemahs, which is evidently the work 
of ingenious contrivance, and of a well-matured plan, rendering 
it necessary to pass through all the subordinate steps, by a slow 
and tedious process, in order to attain to the highest oignities 
of the order, a system that makes it impossible for these dignities 
to be occupied by ignorant persons. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE PEOSPECTS OF TTJEKET. 

A CAEEFTTL comijaiison of the foregoing facts may furnish us 
with some inductions bearing on the prooable future destiny of 
Turkey, considered especially in connexion with its spiritual 
development. 

We have seen that the Ottoman empire is divided into three 
principal religious bodies, professing- three distinct creeds. Of 
these, one is Mussulman, and two are Christian ; but the two 
Christian churches are more hostile to each other than to the 
Mohammedans, who frequently perform the part of mediators 
in their religious dissensions, and who are animated by a greater 
spirit of tolerance than ^her of the rival churches. Thusj 
tinder the head of tolerance the' Moslem is in advance of the 
Greek and of the Armenian, and does not fall far short of the 
most civilized nations of the "West, especially since the issuing 
of the Ghil-Han^ ; and it mav be remarked, en passant, that 
the treatment of the Jews in Turkey has long been a reflection 
on Christendom. If we proceed to compare the religious parties 
in Turkey under the heads of church government, morals, and 
education, we shall discover that, in many points, they are on 
an equality, and that in some essential particulars Islam has 
here again the superiority. And here it is well to observe that 
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history, especially during the Middle Ages, throws much light 
on the question with which we are engaged. 

1. Church Government, — ^We have seen that, whilst the 
Greek and Armenian churches are burdened with an intolerant 
and oppressive hierarchy, the Mussulmans have virtually no 
priesmood, every Moslem being a priest unto himself. Tins is 
ah'eady a great advantage for the Osmanlis, on the score of 
reform and progress ; because, if there has been a body of men 
more especially imbued with conservatism and adverse to change, 
it has been the priestly order. The Brahminical and priestly castes 
in India anid Egypt were, and are, the diief obstacles to the intro- 
duction of a higher civilization; and the absence of such an 
order in ancient Greece explains its greatness. It may be 
objected that the ulemahs form a priestly caste, and that the 
lawyers are the priests of Islam. But the merits of the Ojase 
are pot changed by this insinuation, because no special dignity 
pr authority is attached to those men as such, all consideration 
being reserved for the office and the Koran, ^ence, the pre- 
judices and privileges of caste fall to the ground. Moreover, 
if it is objected that all the civil and ludicial i^stitutions are 
based on the Koran, and therefore aamit of no change, we 
would reply that, down to the Reformation and French Revo- 
lution, the same thing existed in Christendom ; ecclesiastical 
law was the basis of general and civil law, and is so still in 
many cases: and matters of the highest political importance 
were till lately, and are still, made subject to ecclesiastical pre- 
|udice. Divorce, in Roman Catholic countries, requires the 
interference of the pope. CathoKc emanciijation is only the 
work of yesterday, and the Jewish disabilities still exist. 
Passing to the Greek and Armenian churches, we find that th,e 
authority of their patriarchs is despotic in civil and judicial 
matters, and has all the additional weight accruing to it from 
the sanctity of caste. The assumption that Islamism, as a 
system, is unchangeable, and does not admit of reforni, is also 
demolished by three arguments based on history. First, the 
Druses and the Mohammedan schismatics from whom they are 
descended, prove that an extension maybe given to the meaning 
of the Koran, and that it admits of blending with other creeds. 
Secondly^ the caliphs of Bagdad and Cordova, and the Moorish 
monarchies of Spain, by admitting and introducing learning, 
philosophy, and luxury, entirely modified the primitive sim- 
plicity of the creed of Mohammed, superadding the ornatments 
of Indo-Germanic thought and cultivation to the rude Semitic 
structure of their founder. Thirdly, the great rebellion of the 
Wahabees under Mahmoud proves the correctness of the pre- 
ceding statement, and establishes the fact that Islamism has 
undergone change as much as Christendom. 

2. Passing to the question of morals, which is nearly com^ected 
with the religious question, the main argument of those who 
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proclaim the necessary decay of Turkey, is tlie seclasion of 
women, and polygamy. After the able reasoning of Mr. Hob- 
house, we need only reply by repeating, that these defects are 
inherent, not in Turkey and Islam, but in the character of the 
East ; i;hat woman was equally secluded in the most flourishing 
period of ancient Greece and ttome ; that the sultans inheritea 
an effeminate court and an army of eunuchs from the Christian 
emperor of the Lower Empire ; that the early Ottomans did not 
shut up or veil their women ; that this seclusion has been greatly- 
exaggerated ; and, finally, that since the reforms of Mahmoua, 
the condition of women in Turkey is approximating to that of 
Christendom, and that it is rare for a Turk to have more than 
one-wife. That the seclusion of women in the East depends 
more on climate than on creed is proved by the Armenians, 
, whose females are more closely imprisoned and veiled than those 
of the Osmanlis^ 

In connexion with this question of morals, it is. moreover, to 
be observed, that it is doubtful if the Turks would always gain 
by imitating Christendom. Their probity used to be proverbial ; 
and though tolerating polygamy, they were notorious for their 
condemnation of orgies and dissipation. Nor is it so evident 
that they will gain m virtue and m happiness by breaking the 
pled ge and admitting the consumption of intoxicating liquors, 
whatever our view of the latter points, ,what has been said is 
sufficient to show that the bondage of woman is an Eastern, not 
a Mussulman, practice, and that it is a removable evil. 

But, 3, under the head of education, it will be said that Islam 
imposes chains on human intelligence. Here, however, as in so 
many cases, the human mind has broken loose from its lead- 
ing-strings. The early caliphs, like the early Christians, were 
opi)osed to human learning and to vain philosophy, trusting to 
their own inspirations. But in both creeds, the time soon came 
when inspiration waned, and intellect awoke from its trance. 
If caliphs have burned libraries, the same thing is recorded of 
a Christian cardinal ; and the Lower Empire, with the glories of 
Greek art and literature in their hands and tongue, became a 
priest-yidden and a benighted country; whilst the schools of 
Cairo,^ Kairwan, and Cordova were provided with extensive 
Jibraries, and the sultans emulated the caliphs in their patronage 
and encouragement of learning. The munificent institutions 
and endowments of the Ottoman emperors have been already 
described, and vindicate the earlier sultans from the charge of 
proscribing learning and instruction; and the unparalleled 
efforts of Selim, Mahmoud, and Abdul-Medjid attest the earnest 
endeavours of the later padischahs in promoting the same good 
work. Even the unfriendly pen of Mr. Macfariane bears testi- 
mony to the process made by the Turkish youth in the scepti- 
cism and materialism of Christendom— a consummation very 
desirable in the eyes of those who regard western ciyilization as 
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the beau ideal of human progress. With regard to the state of 
education in the Greek and Armenian churcnes, we learn from 
the best authorities, that the priests and the people present a 
deplorable contrast to the teachers and pupils of Islam. Nor 
can this state of things be laid to the cnarge of the Turkish 
government, as the immorality and ignorance of the Oreek 
church in Greece and Russia are much greater than when its 
defects are partially neutralized under the direction of a Mussul- 
man government. 

After this brief attempt at a comparison of the religious bodies 
in Turkey with each other, and with the West, we snaJl endea- 
vour to draw some inductions from the foregoing premises rela- 
tive to the probable future of Turkey. 

On an impartial analysis of the history of society, we univer- 
sally find a state of faith preceding one of knowledge or science. 
Mysticism is the atmosphere of rudimental, and rationalism of a 
more advanced, age. Poetry is the element of the infancy, prose 
of the manhood, of nations. The maturity of history, the 
summum bonum of social destiny, must therefore be understood 
to be a state of soojs^ty* securing the harmony and equilibrium 
of these two antagonistic forces. Hitherto the world has only 
presented their conflict since Eden and the Golden Age, and 
their future harmony is a matter of anticipation, not of posses- 
sion, ^t^ ;j^r 

Christendom, as Veflr as Islam, has had its age of faith and 
science, of poetry and prose. Neither have jet realized the 
ideal harmony of both. At one time, the Arabian schools made 
an advance on Christendom in science, and now again Christen- 
dom has distanced Islam in the march of intellect. But so long 
as we regard the equation of these two factors as the sjnmbol of 
perfectibility, and the marriage of mysticism and rationaHsm 
as the destiny of man and society, we shall be ready to admit 
that both developments have been hitherto imperfect and one- 
sided. 

• Moreover, it will be evident, on reflection, that the victories 
of science over faith in Christendom, as well as Islam, have 
resulted from the awakening and infusion of a classical or phi- 
losophical spirit in both. Whilst Greek art and thought re- 
mained latent in the Lower Empire and in the West, Christen- 
dom was eclipsed by the Moslem schools of Syria and Spain in 
intellectual light. When accident, or rather rrovidenoe, opened 
the fountains of the deep ocean of knowledge in Christendom, 
she gained once more upon her rival, and left her far behind. 
But accidents, or Providence, are again at work in the East, and 
there is no reason why Islam should not overtake her rival in the 
race of knowledge or science, when both will still have to recon- 
cile this phase of development with that of faith or poetry, ia 
order to attain to the perfect social millennium. 

And whilst, on some points, Christendom is now superior to 
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Mam— for example, in all relating to tlie exact Bciencea— the 
previous facts ana argxmients go far to show that she possesses 
advantages over us in others, relating to religion ana morals. 
!Not that the author means to imply any superiority in the 
Koran over the Gospel. Quite the reverse. But it is un- 
deniable that a consistent observance of the precepts of the 
Koran is often preferable to a very imperfect practice of tile 
profession of the Gospel. 

One more objection occurs to the assimilation of Tarkerto the 
advanced progress of Western intelligence — i.e., being deseen- 
dants of the Tartar or Mongolian variety, the Ottomans may be 
incapable of attaining to an equal intellectual development with 
ourselves. To this we reply, — ^firstly, that the Hungarians and 
Fins belong to the same variety, and that the former are quite 
a match for the Germans in energy and capacity, whilst the 
Fins are intellectually superior to the Indo-Germanio Slavo- 
nians. 

But, secondly, the Turks are no longer the same people that 
they once were, because, since the period of their nrst migra- 
tion, by frequent alliances with Georgian, Circassian, Greek, 
and other slaves, specimens of the finest development of the 
Caucasian variety, they have become undeniabw one of the 
handsomest, bravest, and most intelligent races (naturally) in 
the world. 

We have further to remember, that, in speaking of the 
Ottoman empire, we include a variety of races, and that the 
• Arabs belong to the Semitic variety, which has presented the 
noblest development of the mystical phase of human nature; 
whilst the Slavonians are undoubted members of the Indo- 
Germanic stock. We must also bear in mind, that the Rou- 
mani of the Danubian principalities are a race of partly Roman, 
partly Slavonic, origin ; and that the Bulgarians present the 
blending of the Slavonic with the Tartar blood. 

Thus it appears to us that we have demolished the objection 
to the progress of Turkey, on the score of its being peopled by 
an inferior and a Tartar race. But this leads us to another 
momentous question, that has been frequently raised, but has 
remained unsolved. ^ Granting that Western Europe does its 
duty, and that Russia is foiled in her schemes of encroachment, 
it is evident that an Eastern empire of some sort must exist. 
But which is to be the dominant race in that empire of the 
fature? The "Edinburgh Review" rather hastily ^ves the 
pahn to the Greek race in the Levant; but the foregoing facts 
appear to show, that though it once held the Eastern empire, it 
is no longer entitled to it, or fitted for it. Numerically, it is 
too weak; morally, it is too corrupt; reliffiously, it is too con- 
servative and intolerant; nationalRr, its blood is too mixed to 
vindicate or justify this claim. Secondly, the Slavonic race, 
though numerically powerful, is not much superior to the 

L 
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Eotimani of the Danubian principalities; and as the Bulga- 
rians are a mixed Tartar race, and as the Bosnian Slavonians 
are mostly bigoted Mussulmans, there is no unity in this race 
to cement a firm and compact government; and the religious 
dissensions of the Christian and Mussulman Slavonians are so 
violent, that if the Turkish supremacy were withdrawn, these 
races would fall to pieces, or annihilate each other, or fall into 
the hands of Russia. 

Once more, — ^the Armenians are numerically too weak, and 
politically, as well as intellectually, too contemptible, to deserve 
or to acquire the supreme control of this heterogeneous mass of 
popxilation. 

Lastly, we come to the Turks. And here, without indulging 
in the rhapsodies of Mr. Urquhart, the preceding facts justity 
us in asserting, that on many essential points this race has a 
decided supenoritjr over the others, and more especially in 
those qualities which fit it for governing. They have the 
manly courage and coolness, and the honesty, that command 
the respect of subordinates, that intimidate foes, and that are 
peculiarly fitted to secure the sympathy of Englishmen. They 
nave long shown equal aptituae for the cabinet and the field; 
and though their sailors have hitherto been inferior to the 
Greeks in skill, they have been far superior in honesty, — an 
important consideration in commercial matters. 

But one of the most important characteristics of the Ottoman, 
race is its tolerance. This alone qualifies them, above all otliera, 
to hold the reins among the turbulent tribes and creeds of the. 
East of Europe. We do not believe that one of the religious 
bodies in Turkey, save the Ottomans, would have consented so 
tranquilly to the Gul-Hane edict, placing virtually all religionists 
on an equality before the law; and we feel conndent in saying, 
that no other race save that of Othman is now in a position to 
maintain peace and order amongst the conflicting populations of 
Turkey, and, whilst saving them from falling a prey to Rus- 
sian ambition, securing them the blessings of rational liberty, 
religious toleration, and scientific progress. 

It is not exceeding the truth when we affirm that these ar^- 
ments are now felt and appreciated by the various Christian 
and other populations of Turkey, especially in Euro3>e ; and 
that if Russian and Western chicanery do not tamper with their 
instincts, and interfere with their allegiance, they will all daily 
grow in their fidelity to the Porte, strengthening and conso- 
fidating its authority, and securing its enduring and prosperous 
sovereignty in the Levant. 
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PART III. 
STATISTICS, TOPOGRAPHY, AND LANGUAGE. 



CHAPTER I. 

BEOAD OVTUKE OP THE TOPOGEAPHT, POLITI«AL DIYISIONS, 
AKD POPUIATIOIT OP THE EMPIEE. 

The Turkish empire, in three hemispheres— Europe, Asia, and 
A£rica — embraces a surface of 600,000 square geographical 
miles, peopled by 36,600,000 inhabitants, whereof 200,000 square 
miles, which are named European Turkey, contain 16,610,000 
inhabitants. The sum total of the number of inhabitants is 
distributed, in the last census of 1844, according to the follow- 
ing division, into provinces : 

Inhabitants. 
EiTBOFEAK Turkey 1 

Thrace 1,800,000 

Bulgaria 3,000,000 

Moldavia 1,400,000 

Wallachia 2,600,000 

Bosnia and Herzegowina 1,100,000 

Boumelia and Thessaly 2,700,000 

Albania 1,200,000 

Servia 1,000,000 

Islands 700,000 

16,500,000 

Asiatic Turkey: 

Anatolia or Asia Minor 10,1800,000 

Syria, Mesopotamia, and Kurdistan 4,500,000 

Arabia (Mecca, Medina, ^Ethiopia) 900,000 

16,200,000 

African Turkey: 

Egypt 2,000,000 

Tripoli, Tunis, Oasis of Fez 1,800,000 

8,800,000 

General total 85,500,000 

This amount must be diminished to 26,700,000 inhabitants, if 
we deduct the tributary, but otherwise independent provinces 
l2 
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and races — snoli as Servia ; 

sents the following results, 

Bacefl. Europe. 

Ottomans 2,150,000 ... 

Greeks 1,000,000 ... 

Armenians ... 400,000 ... 

Jews 70,000 ... 

Slavonians ... 6,200,000 ... 

BoQBLEm 4,000,000 ... 

Albanians ... 1,460,000 ... 

Tartars 16,000 ... 

Arabs 

Syrians and \ 

Chaldseans j " 

Druses 

Kurds 

TuroonuuM ... ..*..^.. 

Gipsies 214,000 ... 



and 
when ani 

Asia. 
10,800,000 
1,000,000 

2,000 ,ooa 

80,000 



50,000 
900^000 

250,000 

ao,o«a 

1,000,000 



^ lulation of the empire pre- 
[yzed according to races : 



Africa. 



8,800,000 



Total. 

12,950,000 

2,000,000 

2,400,000 

150,000 

6,200,000 

4,000,000 

l,4»0,e0« 

66,000 

4,700,000 

. 250,000 

80,000 

1,000,000 

90^0 

214,000 



Total ... 15,500,000 ... 16,200,000 ... S,.800,000 ... 35,500»000 

The popnlatioQ, analyzed according to the difference of creed, 
stands thus : 

Govesaors. Europe. Anua. Africa. 

MussulfliaM... 4,600,000 ... 12,650,000 ... 3,800,000 

Greeks 10,000,000* ... 8,000,000 

660,000 ... 280,000 , 

90,000 ... 80,000 



Catholicst 

Jews 

Different Sects 



Total. 
21,050,90« 
13^000,000 
940,000 
170,000 
340,000 



Total. ». 



15>3i>0,000 



16,010,000 



8,800,000 ... 85,500,000 



* The Armeaiaas are indafded in tbis camputatioB. 
t In this estimate we inokide aU tbe eosterA chnrcbes wbich acknow- 
ledge the anthority of the hfj^j see, altbwgh adnitting differeaees in disci- 
pline. For example— 

1. The Latins or Catbeliea %i the BoBoish cffl^feggion. Thejr 

have a patriarob, wlt^^ siaee 1847, baaresided at JenualeBa, 
and they consist of Greeks, Armenians, Aleppians, Bul- 
garians, and Groats, besides Bosnians and AUMaiaM 
Catholics. TheyMaooatto ^ 680,000 

2. The United Gredis, or Meochites, who kaye (nm patriajrafa, 

residing at Damascus, and e^t siibovdinate •ulftiagaDt. 

They number 25,000 

3. The 'United Armenians, with a patriarch, residing ia B&- 

zumma, in Houat liebanoa ; be has seven archbisbopa, m 
partifniSf and bis suffiragana are, the bishops of Halel^, 
Mardln, and Amasia-Tekar 76,000 

4. The Syrians and United Chaldseans (patriarchs at Mosul and 

Aleppo), and fi&eea biflbopa 20,000 

5. The Maronites (patriarch at Kannobin in the Lebanon), and 

seyenlMfihops...,. • u*Mii...M»Mtt.»«..*r.,.,«»*««»«^.. I40,ooo 



840,000 
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The prinoipal rirer of European Turkey is the Danube, 
which, issuing from Hungary at Belgrade, flows bv flye prin- 
cipal mouths, constituting a marshy delta (bogasi), into the 
Black Sea. The principal secondary rivers on the right bank 
^ the Danube are— the Save, which falls into the Danube 
near Belgrade ; the Morava ; the Timok ; the Isker. The chief 
-tributaries flowing into the Danube on the left are — the Czerna ; 
the Schylor Schill ; the Alt, or Aluta ; the Ardsisch ; the Jalo- 
nitza ; the Serreth ; and the Pruth. Amon^ other secondary 
streams, we remark the Maritza, which flows into the Archipe- 
lago ; it waters Roumelia, and washes the walls of Philippopoli 
and Adrianople ; the Koralu, which also flows into the Archi- 
pelago; the vardar, the Indsche-Karafu, the Solambria, and 
ike Helkeda, all of which likewise lose themselves in the Archi- 
pelago. The Iris flows into the Mediterranean ; the Rolia, the 
As^^potamos, the Arta, and the Calamus, into the Ionian Sea. 
Finally, the Adriatic Sea receives the Vojussa, Ergent, Toti, 
Mati, Drin, the Bojane, and the Narenta. 

The principal fortresses* are — Belgrade ; Schabacz ; Widdin ; 
SiHstria; Rustschuk; Schumla; Yama, in Bulgaria; Scutari, in 
Albania ; Zwomik, Bihacz, and Banjaluka, in Bosnia ; Bassora ; 
Trapezunt, or Trebizond ; Acre ; Alexandria ; and a number oi 
less important strongholds ; besides the citadels of Smyrna, 
Bagdad, Tripoli, Cairo, &o. To these may be added, ^the forts, 
field-works, and batteries defending the passage of the Bos- 
phorus and the Dardanelles ; likewise the great mountain chain 
of the Balkan, the natural bulwark of the empire to the north- 
ward. The main ridge of these mountains is divided into Little 
and Great Balkan, forming one uninterrupted chain irom Sophia 
to the Black Sea. Some summits of the ridge attain' an eleva- 
tion of 7000 feet — ^the highest occurring in Bosnia, near Toozla. 

The Ottoman empire is divided into ejalets, or general go- 
Temments, under the direction of officials, who generally have 
the titie of vali (viceroy). The ejalets are again subdivided 
into lipas (provinces), under the jurisdiction of dignitaries, 
styled kaimakams (lieutenant- governors) . The livas are farther 
analysed into kazas (districts), and the kazas into nahijs 
(parishes). 

European Turkey is divided into fifteen ejalets — viz. : 
1. Edirne (Thrace, Tschirmen) ; 2. SiUstria (Bulgaria) ; 
«. Boghdan (Moldavia) ; 4. Eflak (Wallachia) ; 5. Widdin 
(Bulgaria) ; 6. Nisch (Nissa, Bulgaria) ; 7. Uskup (Eastern 
Albania) ; 8, Syrp (Servia) ; 9. the fortress of Belgrade, in 
Servia; Bielo-Grad, the Wnite Town;* 10. Bosna (Bosnia and 
Turkish Croatia) ;t 11. Bumili (Albania and Macedonia) ; 
12. Yania (Epirus) ; 13. Selaink (Macedonia) ; 14. Djizair 
(Archipelago) ; and 15. Kryt (Crete) : besides the governments 

tfttpign Lands, vol. ii. c. 11. t Ibid., vol. U. p. 141. 
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of—l. Adrianople ; 2. Silistria; 3. Jassy; 4. Bucliarest; 
6. Widdiii ; 6. Nissa ; 7. Uskup ; 8 and 9. Belgrade ; 10. Se- 
rajevo; 11. Monastir; 12. Janina; 13. Saloniki; 14. Rhodes; 
and 15. Candia. 

Asiatic Turkey is divided into the following eighteen 
ejalets : 1. Kastamuni (Paphlagonia) ; 2. Khudaven<uguiar 
(Bythinia) ; 3. Aydin(Lydia) ; 4. Karaman (Phry^aand Pam- 
phylia) ; 5. Adana (Cilicia) ; 6. Bozok (Cappadocia) ; 7. Sivas 
(Cappadocia) ; 8. Tharabezun (Pontus and Colchis) ; 9. Erzeroiun 
(Armenia) ; 10. Mosul (Assyria) ; 11. Kurdistan ; 12. Kharbrut 
(Sophene and Comagene) ; 13. Habl (Syria and Orsho^ne) ; 
14. Saida (Phoenicia and Palestine);. 15. Cham (Syria); 
16. Bagdad (Babylon) ; J.7. Habesch (Arabia and Ethiopia) ; 
and 18. Haremin-Nabevi : to which must be added, the govern- 
ments of—l. Kastamuni; 2. Broussa; 3. Smyrna; 4.A!onia; 
5. Adana ; 6. Angora ; 7. Siwas ; 8. Trapezunt ; 9. Erzeroum ; 
10. Mosul; 11. Wan or Van; 12. Karbnit; 13. Aleppo; 
14. Beirut ; 15. Damascus ; 16. Bagdad ; 17. Djidda ; and 
18. Medina. 

African Turkey contains three eialets, which are — 1. Missr 
(Egypt) ; 2. Tarablusi-Garb (Tripoli) ; and 3. Tunis : embrac- 
ing the residences of viceroys and beys— 1. at Cairo ; 2. Tripoli ; 
3. Tunis. 

After this general survey, let us analyze, somewhat more in 
detail, the special provinces and governments of the empire. 

I. The direct possessions incorporated in the empire in Eu- 
ropean Turkey contain — Constantinople, with the suburbs of 
Pera and Galata, and the town of Scutari facing it ; in Asia, is 
the metropolis of the empire, with 750,000 inhabitants, includ- 
ing 450,000 Osmanlis, 180,000 Greeks and Armenians, 50,000 
Jews, 40,000 Franks, and about 30,000 soldiers and seamen. 
It is situated between the Black Sea and the Sea of Marmora, 
at the entrance of the Bosphorus, on the channel separating 
Europe from Asia, and forming one of the finest harbours in the 
world. Constantinople is the residence of the sultan, of the 
mufti, of the ministers, and of aU dignitaries of the empire. 
The Christian and Jewish religions have both Ukewise a special 
head, who intercedes for them with the government ; and, in 
short, this city is one of the most interesting and important spots 
on the face of the earth. 

In Roumelia we find — ^Adrianople (in Turkish Edreneh), on the 
banks of the Tundscha, the second metropolis of the empire, 
with 160.000 inhabitants. Here was signed the fatal peace of 
1830, which placed a large part of Turkey under the protection of 
Kussia. The Russian army under Diebitch reached Adrianople 
in the greatest distress ; and the Russians were in a critical 
position, when the Turks proposed to treat, ignorant of their 
enemy's distress. 

In a radius iround Adrianople you find— Tsohinnen, chef lieu 
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of a sandscliak, wiili 8000 inhabitants ; Dschisr Mnstaplia, on 
the Maritza, with 2000 inhabitants; Demotika, with 15,000 
inhabitants, and the seat of a Greek archbishopric ; Kirkhilissi, 
with 16,000 inhabitants ; Burg-as, a little town on the Black 
Sea, which makes its harbour of great importance in time of war, 
and containing 7000 inhabitants. 

In the interior of Roumelia occur also Philippopoli, a lar^e 
town, with 80,000 inhabitants, the seat of a Greek archbishopric, 
and containing important manufactures of silk, cloth, and cotton. 

Tatar-Basardschik, situated on the highway from Belgrade 
to Constantinople, with 10,000 inhabitants. 

Eski-Sagra, at the foot of the Balkan, with 20,000 inhabi- 
tants. Easanlik, in a pass of the Balkan, with 10,000 inhabitants. 

Selimnia, near the important pass of the Balkan, called 
Demir-Kapu — i, e., the iron gate, with 20,000 inhabitants, has 
one of the most important fairs in the empire, and a consider- 
able maaufactory of arms. 

tJrudschowa, also the seat of an important fair, and of con- 
siderable trade. Kawala, on the coast of the -^gean Sea, with 
a port, and 3000 inhabitants. 

Enoss, a port, with 7000 inhabitants, constitutes the harbour 
of Adrianqple. 

Gallipoli, situated on the peninsula of the same name in the 
Sea of Marmora, contains a harbour at the entrance of the Dar- 
danelles, and 70,000 inhabitants. It possesses large fabrics of 
morocco leather, and an extensive trade, as well as a victualling 
magazine for the supply of the Ottoman fleet ; for which reason, 
the deputy of the kapudan pasha resides here. 

Kilid-Bahr— little fortress— the most important on the Euro- 
pean side of the Dardanelles, with 155 cannons. Opposite, the 
fortress of the Dardanelles in Asia, Sultani-Kalessi, has 196 
cannons. 

BovaUi-Kalessi, a castle on the Dardanelles, with 50 cannons. 
All the batteries erected on the European shores number 332 
cannons and 4 mortar-pieces; and those on the Asiatic coast 
amount to 482 cannons and 4 mortars. Altogether, the for- 
tresses of the Dardanelles number 814 cannons and 8 mortars. 

Kodosto, a town flourishing through its commerce. It is the 
residence of a Greek archbishop. It continues to increase, and 
has now 35,000 inhabitants. 

To the principal towns in Macedonia belong Salonik, upon the 
bay named after it, the most considerable commercial town of 
European Turkey, after Constantinople ; it has 60,000 inhabi- 
tants. Sedes, a village possessing mineral baths. Jenidsche- 
Vardar, a town with 6000 inhabitants. Karaferia, a manufac- 
turing town, with 20,000 inhabitants. Yodina (the ancient 
Odessa), a town of 12,000 inhabitants. Seres, a town not far 
from Takinos; it has 30,000 inhabitants. Near it is situated 
Mount Athos; it has 16 monasteries, and more than 300 chapels, 
cells, and grottoes, inhabited by 4000 monks. 
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The to\ms of Eastoria, Uskiip, and Kropolo, with a stone 
bridge, are unimportant ; also, Steomza, Petrovich, surrounded 
bv extensive crops of tobacco, Kiistendil, Karatova, and Bitoglia 
(Monastir). 

The principal towns of Thessaly are Larissa, upon the banks 
of the SolamDria, the residence of a Greek archbishop. All the 
principal roads of Thessaly meet here. In its neighbourhood lies 
Trikula. It has a castle and 12,000 inhabitants. Near it is the 
pass of Agrafa. ' 

We must still mention Tumayos, Ambelakia, Pharsala, 
Zagora, Yolo, and Tikeri ; the last place has a fine harbour at 
the entrance of the bay (or gulf) of Volo. It numbers 6000 
inhabitants. 

The principal towns of Bulgaria are — 

Schmnla, one of the strongest places in Europe, and one of 
the bulwarks of the kingdom ; it has 45,000 inhabitants, and 
unusually extensive fortmcations. 

Madara, a jgreat village, inhabited by 2000 Mohammedan 
woman, who live in community. 

Rasgrad, a small town. 

Eutschuk, a fortified town, with 50,000 inhabitants, on the 
Danube ; the seat of a Greek archbishop, and important for its 
industry and trade. 

Silistria, a town on the Danube ; it has 20,000 inhabitants, 
and important fortifications. 

Basardschik, a town of importance, from its situation on the 
Danube. 

Varna, a town and fortress on the Black Sea, with a harbour, 
and 24,000 inhabitants. Residence of a Greek metropolitan. 

Kamabad and Paravadi, situated close by the great militaxy 
road in the pass of the Balkan. 

Demir-Kapu, which means the iron door, a celebrated pass 
in the Balkan, which leads from Selimnia, in Eoumelia, to 
Stareka, in Bulia^aria. 

Sophia (Triaditza of the Bulgarians), between the^Isker and 
the Sissava, a large town of 50,000 inhabitants ; the seat of a 
Greek metropolitan and a Catholic archbishop, caxries on some 
trade. 

Other towns worth notice are— 

Widdin, one of the strongest fortresses on the Danube, with 
25,090 inhabitants. 

Nikopoli, a town and fortress, with 10,000 inhabitants ; the 
seat of a Greek archbishopric, and of a Catholic bishopric. 

Sistova, a town with 21,000 inhabitants. Has important 
WooUen fabrics and tanneries. 

Rassova and Hirsqva, considerable fortresses. 

Matschin, Isaktchi, and Tultscha, strong towns on the right 
bank of the Danube, to protect which they have become of great 
importance, since the Turks have been constrained to raze 
the.fortificationB of Braila, Giurgevo, Tuma, and other plaoes 
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upon the left bask of the Danube. Tulteoha eominandfl the 
important forks of the Danube ; and at Isaktschi, which, how- 
ever, is no longer a strongr place, is a ferry, which is the usual 
way from Lower Bulgaria to Wallachia. 

The following are important on aocoimt of their military 
position : 

Baba-Dagh, has 10,000 inhabitants. 

Tumaya, has strong ramparts, and 10,000 inhabitants. Seat 
of a Greek archbishopric. 

To Albania belong Janina, a town on the lake of the same 
name ; it has two strong citadels, and 30,000 inhabitants. In 
its neighbourhood lies MezzoYo, with 7000 inhabitants. Konitza, 
Premithi, and Clisiura, celebrated fortresses .Delvino, which 
has a strong castle, and 8000 inhabitants. Suli and Paramithia. 
Argyrocastro, a town of 9000 inhabitants. Ochrida, Dukagin, 
and Perserendi have 4000 inhabitants. Alessio, on the mouth 
of the Drin, the seat of a catholic archbishopric. Croja has 
6000 inhabitants, and is fortified ; formerly the seat of the well- 
known Scanderbeg. Scutari, a lar^e and fortified town, 20,000 
inhabitants; flourishing through its trade and the splendid 
court held there by the brave and intelligent Mustapha. Dul- 
cigno, a small town with 3000 inhabitants, and a roadstead. 
Ativan, the seat of a Greek archbishopric, is one league from 
the roadstead of the same name. 

The following towns are imi>ortant :— Arta ; Solagora ; Prevesa, 
with a harbour ; Parga, on the sea ; Butrinto, formerly a Venetian 
fortress ; Jakova, with 20,000 inhabitants ; Durazzo has a small 
harbour, and 5000 inhabitants. 

Bosnia offers the following towns: Bosna-Serai (Serajevo), a 
large town on the Migliazza, with very strong walls and. small 
forts, and 70,000 inhabitants ; it has important manufactures in 
arms, sword-blades, iron and copper, wool and cotton ; it is one 
of the principal industrial towns of Turkey, and the centre of 
the whole trade of Bosnia. Travnik has a citadel, and 8000 
inhabitants, is the seat of the yizir-pasha of this ejalet, to 
whom the Porte gives the empty title of vizir of Hungary. 
Vraduk and Ma^lai, small towns on the Bosna, with strong 
citadels. Zwormk, a large town, and one of the three principal 
fortresses of Bosnia; it has 14,000 inhabitants. Mostar or 
Monastir, on the Narenta, with 9000 inhabitants, celebrated for 
its stone bridge of one arch of 300 feet span. Bihaoz, a small 
town, and one of the three principal forteesses of Bosnia, 8000 
inhabitants. Novi, a small town and strong fortress. Jaicza, 
a small town, and strong citadel. Banjaluka, capital of the 
sandschaks of the same name, with 10,000 inhabitants, and 
^so is one of the three principal fortresses of Bosnia. Derbir, 
a small town and fortress. Livno, a town with 4000 inhabitants, 
upon the fireat road which leads from Austrian Dalmatia to 
Bosnia, and supplies its important trade. Trebinje, a fortified 
tovn* 10)000 inhabitantfi. 
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In Candia are remarkable : Candia (Kirid, in Turkish), tlie chief 
town of the island, has good fortincations, and about 15,000 
inhabitants ; the siege of this place, which was carried on during 
three years, by the Yenetians against the entire force of the 
Ottoman empire, is one of the most remarkable in modern 
history. Standia, a small island, with a considerable harbour, 
in the neighbourhood of Candia. 

The other important towns of the island are : Retymo, a town 
with 6000 inhabitants ; it has fortifications and a harbour. Canea 
town, with a harbour, which is now the most frequented of the 
whole island, 12,000 inhabitants. Garabusa, a small island not 
yery distant from Candia ; its natural fortifications and splendid 
harbour have acquired a melancholy notoriety, from being the 
haunt of pirates, whose depredations still continue. Sphakia, 
chief-place of the Sphakiots, in Candia. Lastly, Spinalongar 
is a small fortress on the north side of the island, with a good 
harbour. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE IMMEDIATE DEPENDENCIES OP THE TUBKLSK •RMPnfp 

IN A«IA.. • 

The boundaries of this true parent land of the Osmanli are — 
in the North, the Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmora, the Straits 
of Constantinople (Bosphorus), the Black Sea, and the Russian 
territory in Asia ; in the East, Asiatic Russia and the kingdom 
of Persia; in the South, Arabia; in the West, the Mediter- 
ranean and the Archipelago. Asiatic Turkey is divided, as has 
already been shown, into eighteen ejalets, or governments. 
Unfortunately space will not permit us to notice more than the 
most important places. These are — 

Kutahije has 50,000 inhabitants; it is the seat of the 
lerbeg of Anatolia, and of a mollah, and was the residence of 1 
heroic Kossuth from 1849 to 1861. 

Broussa, at the foot of Olympus, is one of the most flourishing 
towns of the kingdom, and has a fortress, and 100,000 inhabi- 
tants. Broussa was, as we have seen in tJie history of Turkey, 
the capital of the Turkish empire, until Adrianople took its 
place ; and at the present time it is still the seat of a mollah of 
the first class, of a pasha, of a Greek metropolitan, and of an 
Armenian archbishop. Broussa is also the place assigned as a 
residence to the celebrated Abd-el-Kader, by France, and sanc- 
tioned by the Porte. 

Mudania, in a bay of the same name, is a harbour by means 
of which a communication is kept up between this town and 
Constantinople, and with Europe ; it serves also as a harbour 
for Broussa, which is only a few miles distant from- Mudania. 

Smyrna, in an angle of the bay of the same name, has the 
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largest bazaar, and 160,000 inhabitants, amongst wbicb are 
many Europeans. The town is defended, both on the sea and 
land side, oy two citadels. Sm^^a, owing to its position, 
occupies a place amongst the most important commercial towns 
of the globe. The breadth and security of its roadstead, the 
facility of its communication with the remote interior parts, 
make it the general emporium for the products of the Levant, 
as well as European produce, and the exchange of imported 
colonial merchandize. 

Yourla, a little town in the bay of Smyrna, on the site of the 
Clozemense, is at present the residence of the Greek archbishop 
of Enhesus, and is also the best nayal station of the kingdom. 

iNikomedia, once one of the largest towns of the Roman 
emi)ire, with 6500 houses; but it now has only 30,000 in- 
habitants. 

In this part of Anatolia, opposite the southern side of the 
island of Tenedos, is situated Besika-Bay, directly before the 
entrance to the Dardanelles. 

Demonesi, or the Princes' Isles: a group of islands at the 
entrance of the Bosphorus. 

Marmora, the largest island of the sea of the same name, is 
celebrated for its marble quarries. 

Bungarbaschi : a village, which has been built on the site of 
Nineveh. 

Budrun : a small town, with a strong citadel, upon the same 
coast, but to the south of Smyrna. It possesses a harbour and 
docks, in which frigates are built for the Turkish fleet. 

Marmorizza: a small town on the south coast, but of im- 
portance from its harbour, which is the finest in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Tarsus : formerly the most powerftd, most beautiful, and the 
richest town of Cilicia. It has yet a very flourishing trade, and 
about 30,000 iahabitants. 

Payas : small town on the bay of Alexandretta. Merasch, in 
the interior, is the capital of the government of the same name. 

Konieh: formerly the residence of the Seljuk sultans of 
Roumelia, and now of the reigning pasha and of a Greek metro- 
politan. Is important from its manufactures and its trade. It 
has 36,000 inhabitants. 

Tokat: a large town, with almost an European appearance. 
The seat of an Armenian archbishop ; possesses many manu- 
factures, and is the focus of numerous caravans. It has 100,000 
inhabitants. 

Trebisond: a great town on the Black Sea. Of importance 
from the size and security of its somewhat frequented road- 
stead ; its industrial activity, its trade, and great bazaar. It 
has at least 60,000 inhabitants. 

Batoum: a little town and harbour on the Black Sea, not far 
from the Russian territory, with 8000 inhabitai^ts; known 
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veoently as thd basis of the Turkish operations upon ike Bnssiaii 
fort Nikolajew, which they lately took by storm. 

Erzeroum, near the north bank of the Euphrates, is a laige 
town, tolerably flouridiing, through its industry and trade, and 
above all, through its transit traffic. Its manufacture of arms 
produces the finest sabres in the kingdom. The mosque, Ulud- 
sohami, likewise, is the largest in Asia Minor, and contains 
8000 persons. It has 100,000 inhabitants, and is considered as 
the bulwark of the kingdom against Russia and Persia. 

Diarbekir, on the right bank of the Tigris : a lar^e and well- 
built town, and the residence of a Chaldaeic-Cathohc patriarch, 
of a Catholic bishop, and of a Jacobite patriarch. It has trades 
and manufactures, and 60,000 inhabitants. 

Mosul, or Mossiil, upon the Tigris : is celebrated for its large 
cotton manufactures, whose articles are everywhere introduced 
and imitated. It has 70,000 inhabitants. 

Bagdad, on the. Tigris : adorned by three celebrated bazaars. 
It has more a Persian than a Turkish appearance. This re- 
nowned (and formerly, when it was the residence of the caliphs), 
this splendid city, has now only 110,000 inhabitants. It is, 
however, still one of the most thriving and industrious amongst 
Asiatic Turkish towns. It is protected by a strong eitadel. 

Bassora: a large and fortmed town, on the banks of the 
Schat-el-Arab. It carries on trade and horticulture, and has 
now at least 60,000 inhabitants. 

Aleppo is the lai^st town of the whole Ottoman empire, after 
Constantinoi)le and Cairo ; though once superior in population 
and wealth, it has now greatly declined, and contains, at most, 
160,000 inhabitants. 

Tripoli — the best built town in Syria, with a good harbour, a 
considerable commerce, and 20,000 inhabitants. It is protected 
by a citadel. 

Akre, or St. Jean d'Acre — a fortified and middle-sized town, 
situated on a bay, celebrated in the time of the crusades for its 
siege, and subsequently for its bombardment, by the British 
and Austrian fleets, at which the arch- duke Frederick of 
Austria, the third son of the arch-duke Charles, lost his life. 
Acre has about 20,000 inhabitants. 

Jerusalem— the most celebrated city of the world. It is the 
cradle of Judaism and of Christianity, and is one of the holy cities 
of the Mohammedan religion. It was the object of all the reU- 
^ous wars which, under the crusades, exercised so great an 
influence over the fate of Europe. Unfortunately, space does 
not admit any more to be said of this remarkable town, a be- 
fitting description of which would fill many pages, and we 
must refer our readers to larger works : it has only 40,000 
inhabitants. 

Damascus is a city whose name occurs as early as the history 
of Abraham, and consequently, is one of the most ancient in the 
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ivorld. It is tlie rendezvoiis of at least 50^000 pilffrims every 
year, who congregate here from all cotintries of Europe, from 
Asiatic Turkey, and even from Persia and Turkestan. It is the 
residence of a mollah of the first class, and of the Greek patriarch 
of Antioch, who has forty-five bishops in his jurisdiction, and it 
ecffitains 150,000 inhabitants. 



CHAPTER m. 

THE 1CEI>IAT£ DEPENDENCIES OF THE OTTOMAK EMPntE HT 
. ZVBOPE AND AFRICA. MOLDAVIA, WAIXACHIA, SSKVIA, EGYPT, 
TBIPOLI, AND TTTNIS. 

A 60BT of ambiguous administration exists in these mediate 
dependencies, under the protection of the Porte, save in Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia, which have been seized by Russia with- 
out a shadow of pretence, but with the promise of respecting the 
local government, which, as usual, she nas taken the hrst oppor- 
tunity to break. 

The prince of Servia and the senate, deducting a yearly 
tribute of two million piastres (12^,000 dollars) to the Porte, 
enjoys the entire internal administration of the countrv. No 
Turk is permitted to settle in Servia, Wallachia, or Moldavia, 
aeoording to existing compacts. Yet the Servian fortress ox 
Belgrade is garrisoi:^ by the Turks, and the Servians are 
required to set on foot 12,000 men in case of a war. In con- 
formity with the treaty of Adrianople, the grand seignior 
granted a hatti soherif to Servia, which eleany defines the 
position of that country in ciwnoxion with the Porte, reserving 
to the latter the digmty of suzerainty. By this compact, aU 
previous arbitrary tributes of Servia to the sultan and the 
vizirs are caaeelled, together with poll-tax and tithes, save the 
above-specified yearly tribute ; and, finally, the previously 
divided six districts-~4;he £rainitic, the Timokisch, the Para- 
hiiiish, the Krushowatsisch, Starrovloskish, and Drinaisdk— 
ave incorporated into one. Before passing from this territory, 
it is well to remark that, though tbie Servians are avowedly ^ 
ooura^ous and handsome race, they have shewn themselyes 
Botonoasly eroel, and were savage instruments of Austrian, 
despotism in destroying Hungarian liberties in 1849. It should 
also be added that, though Eussia and Austria were so peremp* 
tory in demanding the extradition of Hungarian and PdUbh 
refugees in 1849, both powers, but especially Muscovy, do not 
scrapie to make Servia a hotbed of propagandism and bribery, 
whose avowed object is the dismemberment of the Ottoman 
empire. ]S[otwithst«iduD9 ^ndofme SUuoke'a eathuskaiiot for 
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the Servians, and all Slavonians, but especially for the serfs of 
Muscovy, recent British travellers have attested that it is a 
great relief to shake off the mongrel civilization of Servia, and 
return to the honesty, civility, and piety of the genuine 
Osmanli. 

Moldavia and Wallachia are, or were, feudal principalities, 
dependent on the Porte. The princes (voivodes, hospodars), 
under the tender wing of Russian protection, which has just 
crushed them, possessed, tiUthe presentrohbery, perfect freedom 
of internal administration, acknowledging the supremacy of the 
sultan, and paying a yearly tribute to the Porte, like Servia. 
These principalities have remained in this state for above three 
hundred years, without being absorbed by the Porte. How 
many Russian dependencies have retained their self-government 
for the same length of time ? Yet the Danubian provinces 
would have gained by annexation, but the Turkish government 
did not break its word with infidels, though the latter often did 
with the former. This is, however, easily accounted for, 
because Mohammedans, unlike Christians, have a high regard 
for truth. These principalities have, or rather had, till crushed 
by Russia, their own army of 7000 regulars, and about 60,000 
irregulars ; but they had no immediate relation with foreign 
states till the recent Russian occupations in 1845 and 1853. The 
prince used to be appointed by the Porte ; but since the last 
negotiations between Russia and Turkey (14th Sept., 1829), 
instead of this nomination being only annual, it was made for 
life. The yearly tribute of the principalities amounts, in Mol- 
davia, to one million of piastres =61,500 Prussian dollars, or 
£10,250; that of Wallachia is two million piastres(l 23,000 dollars, 
or £20,500) . This sum has been confiscated by the Russians with 
their usual liberality, to indemnify themselves for their disin- 
terested intervention and present irksome occupation of the 
rovinces. 

Egypt, Tripoli and Tunis are also tributary provinces of 
Turkey. . The former is governed by a viceroy — a dignity re- 
cessed by Turkey as hereditary in the fanuly of Mehemet 
All. To give accurate details of these regions would carry us 
away from the proposed aim of this little work : we advise our 
readers to refer to works which give full accounts of the chief 
particulars of interest in those territories. 

Montenegro, a small mountainous district situated between 
Albania and Dalmatia, is entirely independent of the Porte. 
It contains about seventy geographical square miles, and 120,000 
inhabitants of the Greek church ; 20,000 of them are able to 
bear arms ; and it possesses almost a republican form of govern- 
ment, at the head of which is the vladika or bishop, at present 
prince Daniel I., Petrovich-Njeffosh. The highest temporal and 
spiritual digxiity is xinited in nim ; he resides in the capital» 
Cettignie, which has only 6000 inhabitants. 
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The Principality of Moldavia, 

Moldavia is situated to the west of the Pruth, it comprises 
300 geographical square miles, and 1,400,000 inhabitants. The 
Danube flows for a short distance along its southern frontier. A 
description of its government has already been given. Jassy, the 
chief town of the principality, is the seat of a Greek archbishop, 
and residence of tne forei^ consuls, and has 60,000 inhabitants. 

Koman, a town of 1800 inhabitants, and episcopal see. Galatz, 
on the Danube, and the centre of its trade, with a harbour 
and 30,000 inhabitants, is now fortified by the Russians, 
Dorohoe is the chief town of Upper Moldavia, and Bottuschaiii 
the most important town of Upper Moldavia, on account of its 
population, which amounts to 6000, as also for its trade, which 
extends from Broda and Briinn to Leipzig. 

The Principality of Wallachia. 

The principal river is the Danube, which separates the prin- 
cipality from Turkey; the Schyl, the Aluta, the Ardscmsch, 
the Jalomitza, and the Szereth, now into it. The hospodar has 
a life appointment, from which" he cannot be removed, except 
he fail m his duty, as agreed on by the treaty of Adrianople. 
He has the nower of regulating all the domestic adBTairs of the 

Srovince under his government. This principality, as well as 
[oldavia, has no Turkish garrisons within its territory. It 
contains 1350 geographical square miles, and 2,600,000 in- 
habitants. 

Bucharest, capit^ of . the principality, situated on the 
Dumbrowiza, has about 100,000 inhabitants; it has a very 
important trade, and is the residence of the consuls and of the 
richest boyars ; in the neighbourhood are Ployesti, Waleni, and 
Kimpina, each having an important trade ; ^ Tirgovist, formerly 
the residence of the hospodars ; Fokschani, a town of consi- 
derable commercial importance on the frontiers of Moldavia, 
Busno, a town of 4000 inhabitants, and a bishop's see. Braila, 
a fortified town, with a harbour on the Danube, has about 
20,000 inhabitants. Ardsisch, celebrated for the road which 
conducts through it to the ^ass of the Red Tower. Krajova, 
chief town of Little "Wallachia, celebrated for its trade ; it has 
18,000 inhabitants. Oltenitza, tlie place where the Ardsisch falls 
into the Danube ; celebrated for the passage of the Turks across 
the Danube, on the 31st of October, 1853. Giurgevo, opposite 
Bustschuck, a town on the Danube, with a citadel on an island 
in the Danube ; it has 16,000 inhabitants. Slobodzin, with 7000 
inhabitants. Budeschti, a small place between Bucharest and 
Oltenitza ; the Russian army was lately stationed there. 
On account of their military importance, the following places 
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deserve to be noticed : Kalarascli, KataclioTa, Zlota, and Ealafat 
which is opposite Widdin and now a very strong fortress. 

ITie Principcdity of Servia. 

Servia is bounded on the north by the Danube and the Save, 
on the west by Bosnia, on the south by Albania and Eoumdia, 
and on the east by Bulgaria and Wallachia. It contains 700 
geographical square miles» and 1,000,000 inhabitants. 

Semendria, Semandrano, or Semandra, at the confluence of the 
west branch of the Morawa and the Danube, is a fortified town 
of moderate extent, and the capital of the piincipality ; the 
population amounts to 12,000 inhabitants. Belgrade, the most 
important and the best-built town in Servia, and one of l^e 
most strongly fortified in Europe ; it has a Turkish garrison, 

generally amounting to 6000 men. Belgrade has 30,000 in- 
abitants. 

The following towns are also worthy of mention : Kragojewacz, 
^t present the seat of government. Usicza, a town of 6000 
inhabitants, and the focus of several roads. Vallievo and 
Glodova, small places on the right bank of the Danube. Erus- 
chevaoz, a town with a castle, and see of a Greek bishopric. 
Schabacz, a small town noted for its fortifications ; it has 8000 
inhabitants. Nissa is likewise a fortified place, and see of a 
Greek bishopric, and has 10,000 inhabitants. Novibaaar, a town 
of 8000 inhabitants. 



CHAPTEE IV. . 

SKETCH OF THE TTJBKISH OSAMMAA, WITH A VOCABUIiABT Of 
THE HOST ESSEKTIAL TESUS. 

Many lanp^uages are spoken in the Turkish empire axikd Rb 
dependencies, but the tongue of Othman is the general dialect 
used by the officials everywhere, and is very widely diJffiised 
throughout the East. 

Before we proceed to give a short outline and analysis of the 
Turkish laiig^age, we Shall say a few words about the other 
idioms used in Turkey. 

The most important dialeets in European Turkey are tk 
Slavonic, Romaic or Modem Greek, and Roumani or Walla 
chian. Of the Slavonic dialects in Turkey, and even out of 
Turkey, the Servian is reckoned the purest and the most 
copious. An analogous idiom is spoken throughout Bulgaria, 
in Montenegro or Tchemagora, and throughout Eoumelia. 
This language constitutes a formidable instrument in the hands 
of Eusadaa dipl(»aaoy f<Hr pr^;>ahng the Skvimio popiiUtioik of 
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Tm-key and Anstriafor the Russian yoke ; and it has been exten- 
sively employed for these treacherous purposes. 

The Romaic is a corruption of ancient Greek, spoken by the 
Hellenic population thinly scattered through European Turkey, 
and in Otho's contemptible monarchy. It has lost many glories, 
but has preserved some beauties of the mother tongue, and is 
spoken in its greatest purity at Janina in Albania. The chief 
difference between Romaic and ancient Greek is the introduc- 
tion of auxiliary verbs in conjugating the substantive verbs, 
and in the pronunciation of several letters, which have been 
mnch altered. 

The Roumani or Wallachian dialect gi*eatly resembles the 
Italian, and is supposed to be a corruption of tne Latin spoken 
in Thrace under tne Roman empire. It also contains a con- 
siderable admixture of Slavonic and Turkish words, which have 
been superadded to the Latin stock, in the course of ages. 

In Asiatic and African Turkey, the most prevalent and im- 
portant idiom is the noble tongue of Arabia, which is spoken in 
its greatest purity amongst the Bedouins of Arabia Felix, but 
is generally diffused throughout Syria and Egypt, and among 
the rovers of the African aeserts of Tunis and Tripoli, Algeria 
and Morocco. Jt would be impossible to enter on the merits 
and characteristics of this splendid language within the limits 
of this work ; and we shall only add, that Arabic has exerted a 
powerful and beneficial influence on Turkish, on which it has 
conferred its alphabet, and which it has enriched with nume- 
rous terms relating to ror«jion, science, and art. 

With regard to ttie other idioms spoken in Asiatic and African 
Turkey, it will be sufficient to enumerate the most important, 
which are, the Kurd»Armenian, Persian, and Coptic. 

We must now pass to a rapid survey of the Turtish language, 
which is considered by eminent philologists to belong to tne 
Tartar stock, though Layard, Urquhart, and other writers are 
disposed to identify it with the ancient Median, an hypothesis 
that might possibly be reconciled with the former. 

An intimate and interesting affinity can be traced between 
the Turkish, the Magyar, and the Finnic tongues; and gramma- 
tical analysis has even found deep vestiges of the Tartaric vo- 
cabulary and grammar in the Celtic, and even in the German 
idioms. 

/7e cannot pursue these interesting researches in this place ; 

it they suffice to show the early and important connexion of 
^e populations of Western and Eastern Europe, in their 
cradle in Central Asia, whence they probably all originally 
sprang. 

The Turkish language is distinguished among all others of;'- 
the East and West, for its majesty, and for the sim^city of its 
grammar. The Turks, like the Tar^s, Fins, and Hungarians, 
form their substantives by postpositions, instead of the preposi- 

M 
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tions.* TheMepostpoiitionsarefrequdQtlyerciffixesofthdposaech 
siye pronouns. 

The latter, which are formed of the genitlyes of the peisoaal 
pronouxs, as we ahall see pxesentLy* are the following : 

EhiffiTiMi. BnflSbEOf^ 

Benina— mine— 111. Biiaim— our—nua. 

Szenin— thme— n. Szi2iii--yoius--ni«. 

Ornin— his— szi. Onlarm— their-nm. 

Hence the substantiYe is deoMned, Ist^ 

Singular. Phir«l. 

Baluk— the Fish. BaInHar-;-tile Pishes. 

Balukin — Gen. Baluklami— 

Baluka— Dat. Balnklara — 

Balnki— Ace. Balnklari — 

Baluk— Voc. Baluklar^ 

Balukdan— Abl. Baluklardan — 

2nd. The same suhstantiYe with suffix of possessive pkh 
nouns: 

Balttlji-nn—- my fish. 
Bahik-in — ^thy fish. 
Baluk-onun— -his fish. 
Ba],uk-Tniz — &o. 
Baluk-niz — 
Baluk-szi — 

Similarly the word kitab, meaning^ hdbk, wiH be declined 
jkitabim— my boot ; kitabin — thy book, &c. 

These brief remarks on the postpositions will enable the 
^^ological reader to perceive that Tiikish resembles the Norse, 
Finnic, and Magyar in this respect ; and we may add,, that tha 
Turkidi vocabulary enables us to assert, that it must be among: 
the most ancient of languages, as it shows a close affinity to 
the Finnic and Lap, which were spoken by the primitive inha- 
bitants of Europe. We shall now give a brief outiine of the 
verbs. 

The Turkish lajaauage presents four dialects : — 1 . 5fh« 
Uiguric; 2. The Tchagataish, or Bucharian ; 3. The EasaiUo, 
or Astrachanish ; and, 4,, the Constantinopolitan.f 

The personal forms of the Turkish verb present a simila!r 
mode of development to those in the Peru and Ma^aj Ian- 
gruages^; 

* Boek*8 Si^rachban, p. 11. 
t AlielBemuwt, BMeNhef sur lMS.Kttga«iT«rt«t«Ht«n, i, IMH^ t«m 
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FdMoul Froikoang. 


PofMinve Proiiotuis. 


Ben I 


Gen. benim .... (of) mine 


Szen thou 


Ghen. szenin .... thine 


he 


Gen. onun .... his 


Big we 


Gen. bizim .... ours 


Szia you 


Gen. szizin .... yours 
Gen. onlarin * . . (of) your 


Onfetr they 


Possessive pronotms replaced by affixes : 


Ita, or m 


my 


In, or u 


thine 


Szi . . . 


his 


TVTiz . . 


....... our 


Niz. . . 


your 


Szi. . . 


their 


A little examination will convince the reader that the Turkish 
aTixiliary verbs are formed by the addition of pronominal affixes. 


or suffixes, to a simple unliteral root, and that the substantive 
verbs are formed by the combination of the auxiliary verbs. 


Examples, 


Szev . 


. . . to love. 


AniiliArjr. 


Indicfttlve Present. 


Im I am 


Szev-er-im .... I love 
Szev-er-sin. . . . thoulovest 


Siii thou wast 


Der .... he is 


Szev-er , he loves 


iz we are 


Szev-er-iz .... we love 


Sinis .... you are 


Szev-er-sinis . . . you love 
Szev-er-ler .... they love 


Der-ler . . they are 




Imparfeot Indicative. 


H-im ... I was 


Szev-er-idim ... I loved 


Id-yi . . . thou wast 


Szev-er-idin . . . thoulovedst 


Id-i .... he was 


Szev-er-idi .... beloved 


Idi-k ... we were 


Szev-er-idik ... we loved 


Idi-niz . . you were 


Szev-er-idiniz , . you loved 


Idi-ler . . they were 


Szev-er-idiler . . they loved 



Infinitive. 

Ol-mak .... to be Szev-mek .... to love 

Participle Present. 

Iken being Szev-er-iken , . loving 

Participle Past. 
Imis been Szev-mis .... loved 

The imperative is the root of the vert — e.g., szev, love; jaz, 
write,' iste, will; from this the third ]^erson singular of the 
present indicative is formed by the addition of an r, if the im- 
perative ends in a vowel, and the syllable ar, ur, er, ir, ur^ if 
the root terminates in a consonant, if a, o, or tf , appear in the 
M2 
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last syllable of tlie root, ar and ur are appended to it; but if tf, 
0, c, or t, appear in the last syllable of the root, iir, er, and »r, 
are added on. 

Imperatire. Third Person, Present Indicative. 

Iszte . . . will Ister be wills 

Szev .... love Szever .... be loves 

Gel come Gelir be comes 

Jaz write Jazar be writes 

Kos run Kozar .... be runs 

Dur remain Durur .... be remains 

Diis fall Diiser .... be falls 

Don come back Doner .... be comes back 

Tbe perfect tense is formed, in tbe verb to he, by tbe root of 
olmak, and by idim, I was ; in tbe otber verbs also by tbe root, 
tbrowing away tbe syllables ar and er, and hj tbe termination, 
idim. Oldum is, bowever, used instead of ol-idim in tbe nomi- 
native for tbe sake of eupbony, tbe * being cbanged througbout 
tbe tense into u — e.g., olduk. In szevdim, I bave loved, and 
jazdim, I bave written, &c , tbis is not the case, as eupbony 
does not require tbe cbange bere. 

Tbe second perfect is formed by tbe perfect participle passive 
and tbe i)resent im.: — szev-mis-im, Ibave erred; jas-mis-im, 
I bave written ; and so on. 

Tbe pluperfect is formed by tbe perfect participle passive and 
tbe imperfect of im — i.e., idim, or udum, for tne sake of 
eupbony, in olmus-udum, I bad been ; szev-mis-idim, I bad 
loved; jaz-mis-idim, I bad written. 

Tbere is no future in Turkisb, as in Gotbic ; tbe present being 
used in its stead. Tbe auxiliary verb esse presents a future 
compounded of olmak and im. Example: ol-ur-um, I sbaU 
be; ol-ur-szum, &c. ; szev-er-im, I sball love; jaz-ar-im, I 
sball write, — ^in tbis case conjugated exactly like tbe present. 

Tbe conjunctive present now in use is— ^ 

Ola-im . . . I may be Szev-e-im . . . I may love 

Ola-szin, &c. Szev-e-szin, &c. 

Tbe imperfect conditional in tbe verb olmak is ola and idim, 
witb tbe otber cases of tbe imperfect indicative. Tbe imperfect 
conjunctive of tbe otber verbs is like tbe imperfect indicative — 
8zev-er-idim, &c. 

Tbe pluperfect conjunctive is formed of tbe perfect participle 
passive and tbe imperfect of tbe conjunctive — 

Olmus-ola-idim I migbt bave been. 

Szevmis-idim I migbt bave loved, &c. 

Tbe perfect conditional is as follows : — 

Szev-mis-ol-ur-udum .... I sbould bave loved. 
Szev-mis-ol-ur-udun .... tbou, &c. 
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This is a compound of the perfect participle passive, szevmis, of 
the 3rd person future of the auxiliary verb olur, and of the 
imperfect idim= udum. 

The imperatives are — 

01-szen .... be thou, Szev love thou, 

01-szun, &c. Szev-szin, &c. 

Ola-lim, Szev-elim, 

01-unuz, Szev-inis, 

Ol-szum-lar, Szev-szin-ler. 

This tense was formed in an anomalous manner. 

The infinitive is the root of the verb, and the termination 
mak, or mek — e.g., olmak, to be ; szev-mek, to love. In the 
perfect, a^d idik, or olduk-idik, to have been ; szev-dik, to have 
loved. 

Participles : — ^iken, being ; szev-er-iken, loving. 

Participle passive : — ^imis, been ; szev-mis, loved. 

Active verbs become passive by adding il to the root, if it 
ends in a consonant — szev-il-mek, to be loved. If it ends in a 
vowel, n is added — oku-n-mak, to be read. 

Present. Imperfect. 

Szev-il-ir-im . . I am loved Szev-il-ir-idim . . I was loved 
6zev-il-ir-szin &c. Szev-il-ir-idin . . thou, &c. 

1st perfect : — szev-il-dini, I have been or was loved. 
2nd perfect: — szev^il^imis^im, I have been loved. 
Pluperfect : — szev-il-imis-idim, I have been loved 
Future : — szev-il-ir im, I shall be loved. 



A Vocabulary of terms frequently recurring in the civile mili- 
tary, and religious administration of Turkey, and also of 
other usual expressions. 

Numerals. 



Bir, one. 
Ikiy two. 
Utchy three. 
Deurtf foiir. 
Bech, five. 
Alti, six. 
Jedi, seven. 
SekiZf eight. 
DoqouZj nine. 
On, ten. 
On hir, eleven. 
On ikiy twelve. 
Ighirmif twenty. 



Jghirmi bir, one and twenty. 

Otouz, thirty. 

QerOy forty. 

Mli, fifty. ^ 

Altmich, sixty. 

Jetmichy seventy. 

JSeksen, eighty. 

Doksan, ninety. 

luZy a hundred. 

lid juZy two hundred. 

BeUy a thousand. 

On bin, ten thousand. 

Juz bin^ a hundred thousand. 
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Persomi Pron/ount. 



Betif I. 

BiZf or hizleTf we. 

>8^», thou. 



SiZf or *i2fer, you. 
JS;^ or O, he. 
J.n2ar, or onlert they. 



^ijpAaftefica? Zt>f o/ useful expressions, 

Aadet, origin, descent. 

Aarf odasij chamber of audience. 

Aaschura, or Suseini, feast of mourning, and day of aSi'janc^fiement. 

Aincdi, Turkish ducats. 

Ajifif customs of the state. 

Ala^aschi, colonel. 

Alkisch, term of benediction. 

Amedschi effendi, the cabinet secretary of the reis e^endi. 

Amelmandef veterans. 

Anbarlar eminif the intendant of the magazine of the arsenal. 

Arpaiik, barley tax. 

Arslangrusch, Turkish piastre. 

Asashctschij lieutenant of police. 

Assnaf, guilds, corporations. 

Avretj woman. 

Awdschibaschij chief's huntsman. 

Awarisirdiwanie, Divan impost. 

Babi Dewlety the Sublime Porte. 

Badsch, tax. 

Bairam, feast of sacrifice of Islam. 

Baschaga, first eunuch. 

Baschbakihdi, chancellery clerk of the public treasury. 

BasMoghrserdar^ commander. 

Bedaloschka, a kind of cannon, probably howitzers. 

Beglikdschij attorney-general. 

Beglik-kalemif firman and archives of state documents. 

Beiraq^ flag. 

Bidaat, innovations. 

Binibashij colonel of 1000. 

Bismillah, in the name of God. 

1^^^^^^*' Icaptains of the imperial gardeners. 

Capitana, flag-ship. 

Charadsch, poll-tax. 

ChasinedaTf treasurer. 

Chawass, crown property, also policeman. 

Chirkai sckeriA Prophet's dress. 

Chudschret cabinet. 
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Chusbey prayer for the imperial ivsoSiy. 

Dari scadat, the house of happiness — i. 6., the harem. 

Defterdar kapusi^ the gate of the defterdar. 

Ddii haschi, commandant of the horse guards of die gnuid ^zir. 

Deri scadetf the gate of the harem. 

Ihragoman, interpreter. 

DachebeUij trooper. 

Dschifiety poll-tax. 

EjcHety goyemment. 

Mninifetway director of the chtt&ceHerj of Mie mufti. 

Emirol kebir, great prince. 

JBr, man. 

Bkschandsckisj actiye troops. 

Eschrejij Egyptian ducats. 

Etokasi hvmajun nasirij overseer of the diaritab^ InsldttitioBS of the 

sultan. 
JSwkaf nasirif overseer of the remaining charitable instittttions. 
Eakirf mendicant monk. 
FariSf rider. 
Fellahy peasant. 

Ferik^ properly means a division, a new nameft^ the sm»lie^ diyisias^s 
of the regular troops. 

QnpaUf gate, door. 

Ohasaf holy conflict. 

Gfiazi df the victorious, or the warrior. 

Giaour, Christian, non-Mussulman, also dog. 

GdniiUiif volunteer. 

Harem, forecourt of mosques, the same as dari seadet, the woman's 
province, expresses the idea of intangible sanctity. 

Sidschret, emigration. 

Hukuh, rights. 

letpraq, leaf. 

Ihka fermani, ratifying firman. 

Ispravnik, captain of a circle in the pa^ubial^ jprincipajities. • 

latanb'oUu, Turkish ducats. 

Jldirim, thunderbolt. 

]^aan, prince of the army. 

Kadr, the holy ni^ht when the Koxip was sent. 

Kaimakam, substitute. 

Kainardache, fountain. 

KaUawi, turban of the vizir. 

Kanuni, iaw-giver. 

Kantmanu, canonical book,^ or law. 

Kapuaga, upper chamberlain of the seraglio. 
- Katana, hussar, Bomaic Karavog. 

Kaputschokodar, chamberlain of the Porte. 

Kauk, cap. 

Kejpenck, overcoat. 

JKwj/a, steward. 
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Kiajachcttunf stewardess, or duenna of the harem. 

Ki al (Arabic), book. 

Konadschiy house steward. 

Kondk, box for offermgs for public objects. 

Korsan, Mamelukes. 

KuTiddkdsclii, ppotechnist. 

KuricUchiy Persian lifeguards. 

Lctghumdschibcuichiy general of the miners. 

Lewend, irregular troops, militia, marines. 

MahJU, the place for the crier summoning to prayer. 

Martoioa, border soldier. 

Masshaff the holy Scriptures sent from heaven. 

MaunOj transport ship. 

Mewkufatdachit president of the chancellery for taxes. 

Minaret (steeple), needs no explanation. ♦ 

Minher, pulpit for Friday preaching. 

ilfi9«irZi, Egyptian ducats. 

MoUahf doctor of laws. 

MosseUmanf freedman. 

Muftif patriarch (chief priest). 

Muhazafy standing army. 

Nihajetyirnihaeetf ultimatum. 

ParOf three aspres. 

PcUrottaj admiral's ship. 

Pendeche, signature. 

Qcdpctq^ cap, hat. ^ 

Baja, subject, subject country. 

JRediff miUtia. 

Beiatd-ulema, the senior jurist. 

Hidschal, minister. 

iSade, troop of 100 men (among Tartars). 

Schehr emini, mayor of town. 

JScherij laws of religion. 

Schiij dissenters, heretics. 

Serai agaSy chief inspector of the palace. 

fSUihdar, man-at-arms, sword-bearer. 

JSipahif rider, sons of noblemen, common mercenary cavalry, comrades. 

jSaujataTf corporal. 

Tadschi^y Germans, AaSiKoi of Herodotus. 

Tahbikdschif keepers of the privy seal. 

Tersane eminif the intendant of the arsenal. 

Waif J preacher. 

Validef sultan-mother. 

WehaUti mutlakaj unbounded authority. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE FEEKCH ABMY IN TTTEKET. 

The French army that has been ordered to the assistance of 
Turkey consists, in great measure, of regiments that have been 
raised or served in Algeria. Most of its distinguished com- 
manders have risen to eminence in the valleys of the Atlas, or 
the oases of the Sahara ; and the renowned chasseurs de Yin- 
cennes first used their formidable Minie rifles against the 
Arabs and Kabyles of French Africa. In short, Algeria has 
been a nursery of good troops and a school for good officers in 
the French service ; and the zouaves infantry", and spahis, and 
chasseurs d'Afrique, which are special Algerian corps, and some 
of whom are sent to Turkey, are peculiarly valuable as light 
troops and skirmishers, and an excellent match for the Cossacks. 
Hence it has appeared to us, that it would be interesting and 
useful to give a sketch of the mode of warfare in Africa, and of 
some of the most stirring scenes, in which the ^eatest leaders 
of the French army have won their laurels in Algeria. It 
should also be remembered, that this regency was, till 1830, 
tributary to the Porte, though despotically governed by the 
deys, or rather by the unruly Janissaries, who, like the Pras- 
torians of Home, made and immade their chiefs according to 
their caprice. Algeria was the largest tributary dependency 
on the Porte tiU it was conquered by the French, in 1830. It 
had been reduced by the Barbarossa pirates, afterwards sea- 
captains of eminence in the Turkish service, about 1516 ; it was 
afterwards converted into a beglerbegship, and became at length 
almost independent under the deys, who carried on piracy on 
Christians, almost with impunity. This led to the French con- 
quest, which was justifiable, as putting an end to this iniquitous 
system, and superseding it by the civil and religious liberty and 
civilization of France, whose influence, like England, and unlike 
Russian, is a blessing to the countries it subdues. Though the 
means employed to subdue it were not always strictiy justamable, 
the end in view was ^ood, and the result satisfactory; nor 
would the world be up in arms to defend Turkey agdinst Kussia, 
were not the latter country a sink of iniquity and a scandal to 
Christendom, whilst the Ottoman empire nas become a reflection, 
and a living criticism on the atheism and dishonesty of the 
"Western European powers. 

Returning to the French Algerian army, we find that Marshal 
de St. Amaud, like Generals Canrobert, Bosquet, &c., came into 
notice in French Africa. The marshal was bom at Paris, in 
1801, and served in the army in obscurity (his family was poor) 
under Louis XYIII. and Charles X. He left the army, ana 
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redded in England a short time, under the last of the Bonr- 
bons ; but he returned to France in 1830, re-entered the army, 
and proceeded to Al^ria in 1837. as captain of the Foreign 
Legion. He distinguished himself greatly during his stay in 
AMca, and, in the course of ten years, he was raised to the rank 
of marshal of France. His chief actions were the expeditions 
fi^ainst the tribes of Beni Boudouap, west of Milianah; the 
aoack on the Beni Fesrai; tribe, ^e lollowing^ year ; tne defeajt 
of the Flissas d Bahr, and the submission of the Cherif Bou 
VLazsi, who h^d raised an insurrection in the Pahra. Appointed 
governor of the large province of Constantine, he soon tran- 
Quillized it; and his campaign in Kabylia, In 1851, was one of 
ine most glorious to the French army in Africa. We shall not 
speak of the cave of Dahra, or the coup (Titctt, as they are 
unpleasant themes ; but we presume that, like Kapoleon and 
his lieutenants, he Ihought an example of severity tae greatest 
kindness, as preventing a protracted resistance. In 1851, he 
returned to France, wnen he was made minister of war by 
Louis Kafoleon, Oct. 185 1 ; in 1852, he was raised to the rank 
of marshal, senator, and grand ecuyer of the emperor. 

He is evidently a man of ^at anility and decision, and Qx^ 
oply drawback to his utility is his infirm state of health, tte 
has been twice mmied* and by his first wife had oi^e son» yhp 
^ in A£(ica, and a daughjter, now living and married. 

We shall now proceed to give a picture of the chief corps of 
Ihe Frendi army in Algeria, and a few episodes from the war« 
illustrating the strategies of the generals, and the tactics oJ[ the 
troops, from irhioh England may yet receive some useful hints, 
if our conservatism will permit us to discard cross-belts, pipe- 
clay, shabrachs, and saore-tashes, with other ornaments or 
£oIIies of the past.* 

We sha4 now pjpesent the reader with a few illustrations of 
Algerian warfare, from the pens of M. Castellane and some of 
the chief actors in ^e scene, commencing with 

A KABTLE CHASE. 

" If thy too^ is small," saith ^e Arab proverb, '* let it have 
the viper's poison.** (Let death come by poison or Videnoe, 
*1is all the same, it comes but once.) This saying became thd 
device of Lieutenant-Cdlbnel Canrobert. To hit hard and auiok, 
to multiply himself everywhere, always to choose the militai^ 
positions mat commanded the country, and^thus to bring back 
the tril^BS under the yoke; to replace numbers by constant 
activity and energy ; such were the maxims he adopted ih his 
campaigns ; for MatshEd Bugeaud was often imable to ooUect 
more than a small force, for instance, about twelve hundred 

* See ^e author's Al^^cfia for a fuU ae^oiuit of the Fraii^ anny and 



m^i, who ibrmed the column in the !Kabyle huat that we are 
aboiit to jelate. ISie men were specimens of all the corps in the 
9J^y. There were two hundred zouaves, ^yq hundred chas- 
i^iirs d*Qrleans of the 5th hattalion, who, under the orders of 
t^minandant Boumain, preserved their traditions of devotion and 
of glory; three hundred and fifty men of the 64th Une-regi- 
ment, tnirty sappers, fifty men of the 6th light infantry, half a 
section of mountain-artillery, a platoon of the horse chasseurs 
d'Afrique, and lastly, thirty Arab hotsemen of Captain Lapasset, 
who replaced in the Arab bureau lieutenant Beatrix, unhap- 
pjlf Mued vie preceding A pril. 

The following adventures will throw some light on the hard 
Bervice of the French army in Africa. They consist of some 
episodes from a six months' expedition made by this column 
^om Tenes, during the winter of 1845-46. The hunt be^an 
at once, and the Beni Hidias, or !pabyle tribe, whose chief, 
ittohamed Benihini, a saintly rascal, inspired them With hfe 
enthusiasm and courage, were chastised the first. On the 
i7th, the column ascended the ^opes of the Col de Sidi-Bousi, 
aid ijte arrival stirred up all the savage population of those 
jpd^ ; it seemed lite an ant-hill that a traveller poked with 
fils sti(4:. Along the heights to the right, the Kabyles were 
aeeji runimig, bawling, screaming; presently, musket-shots 
were heard/ i^Jid the noise of tne tambourine appeared to 
intoxicate them. Immediately, three companies ot infaiitry, 
jjie .64tli, the zouaves, and the chasseurs d Orleans, under the 
cojnhiajid of Captain Esmieu, of the latter corps, were let Ipose 
kgainst Ihem in charging step. There was a general emu- 
lation in distinguishing Biemselves. The bladk tunic of the 
chasseurs d'Orleans, the grey capot of the line, the green turban 
of the zouaves, tpok the place of the jockey's colours in this 
original sort of steeplechase. The bayonet and bullet clear the 
way, and all strove to outstrip their neighbour, backed by his 
cbmrades. As generally happens, many amusing; episodes 
relieved the scene. Two zouaves disappeared benind some 
/brushwood ; presently one of them reappeared a little way ofl^ 
and remained planted there immovable. With his musket at 
the present. ' A Serjeant ran up to see what was the matter. 
He found it was no very serious business, as one of the zouaves 
had found a very pretty Kabyle girl in the bush, and was 
entertaining her with amorous converse, amidst a shower of 
bullets, while his comrade was protecting this novel sort of 
JoVe-inaking. 

To pass a night at the main guard in Africa is somewhat dif- 
ferent from European notions of the same thing, where, at the 
circus on the Boulevards, military plays represent a certain 
number of men sleeping, two or three nundred paces in advance 
of the rest, while one paces up and down with his musket, as 
9»Ji^f i^ot 99 in Algeria* I^obpdy can sleep ; every one 
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watches there. Though the rain pour, a^d the north wind 
sweeps its icy hlasts in your face, you must have no fire to 
warm, your limbs, weary with the day's march ; the flame would 
betray the post. You must ^always watch near your arms ; and 
the sentries, crouching like wild beasts in the bushes, keep tho 
sharpest look-out, giving ear to the slightest sound. 

Next comes 

A CAMPAIGN IN KABTLE. 

Ali-Ben-Hamed* had been a great rascal in his youth, and yet, 
among all the frequenters of the cafe of Si-Lakdar, at Con* 
stantina, Ali was my best Mend. And surely it would havd 
been unreasonable to have expected to find the same refinement 
in him as in one brought up under the humanizing influence of 
European civilization. ^ His life had been that of a soldier of 
the beys. At some periods he had been rich — e.g., after a suc- 
cessful exploit ; but in general he had been poor, at all times 
calm and patient ; he had fired his last shot from the ramparts in 
1837, and since then was submissive and resigned ; the only relics 
that he had preserved of his long service, were his long mus- 
tachios, and a look that still savoured of the Turk accustomed 
to command. 

About the end of April, 1851,anxious and restless, for I was fear- 
ftd lest I should not take share in an expedition into Kabylia, an- 
nounced for the beginning of May ,1 was walking in the little square 
platform yclept the ** Place de Constantina," when my thoughts 
reverted to Ali. I had sundry times succeeded in drawing a 
few words from him, amidst his pufi^s of tobacco, which he used 
to emit like strong gusts. We used to compare notes on our 
past experience, talking over old times, which are always repre- 
sented as bitter by the narrator. " He will perhaps dispel the 
blue devils,*' thought I; and descending on the side of the 
Rummel, I began to thread the narrow lanes of the old town. 
The cafe of Si-Lakdar is situate in the centre of the Arab quarter 
of Constantina, not far from the seven dials, where several 
streets converge that are noted for their traffic. The streets of 
the weavers, of the saddlers, of the restaurateurs, and of the 
blacksmiths, cross each other close by this favoured spot: 
accordingly, the central position of this caf6 would have secured 
it the custom of the merchants, foreigners, and the learned (and 
Constantina swarms with them) coming to indulge in contempla- 
tion, if its large vine creeping along the trellises, its jessamines, 
its roses, and its justly renowned music, had not offered a 
sufficient attraction. As usual, when I entered, Cadour, the 
coffee-house keeper, saluted me with a cordial bon-Jour, and I 
seated myself near some old Turks, friends of Ali, with whom 
I used to wage fierce war at draughts, their favourite pastime. 

* Tbi^ account is by a French officer who accompanied the expedition. 
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Ali was doubtless, like myself, out of temper, for aU my questions 
drew forth nothing: but monosyllables. Then losing patience 
I called for draughts, and the cherry -brandy, so prized by the 
Turks, in spite of the precepts of the Koran, and I began a 
deadly strife with one of the guests of the cafe. 

With our backs resting against the columns, and our legs 
crossed on a mat, without noticing the bustling crowd that 
elbowed its way two paces from us in the four-feet broad street, 
we became absorbed in our play. 1 found myself worsted, and 
I was trying to pcgrry the tremendous strokes of the Turk, Ould- 
Adda, when five or six firelocks tumbled down on our draught- 
board, knocking over our pieces. A Kabyle armourer, wnile 
regaining his shop, had stumbled, and fallen with his load. 

" Son of the devil,'/ exclaimed my fellow-sufferer. This was 
all that he said, and having thus given vent to his wrath, he 
immediately resumed his gravity. 

"Why did ^ou style him so?" I demanded, when we had 
repaired the mischiei. 

"The child bears the sign of its parent,*' he replied, "and 
all these stony heads have preserved the mark of their origin. 
The word of the Prophet hath enveloped them like a garment, 
but its beams have not been able to pierce their skin. See how 
they go away, leaving their own country, and run through all 
lands, turning their hands to all manner of work, not to satisfy 
their belly, but to pick up money. The man who thirsts for 
riches ought to quench it through boldness, and not through 
toil. They say that in the mountain where these savages dwell, 
authority is on the lips of all, that their women go without 
veils, and that on high days and hoHdays they dance like 
buffoons. With their large blue eyes, their oig bodies, and their 
limbs clothed in bad wool, they look like servants of the accursed 
(Satan) ; lik^the beasts of the field, their bare skull dares the 
sun's rays, and in the winter snows they shake it from them 
like beeves." 

" The foe never becomes a friend, sand never becomes flour," 
observed Ali, now breaking silence. " Thy heart, Ould-Adda, 
dwells on the memory of thy son, whom they slew in battle, 
and bitter recollections give sting to thy words. Every tree 
beareth its own fruit; the plant that flourishes near the spring, 
dies withered on the slope of the hiU. The mountain hath 
rocks, it has also Kabyles. In the plain thou shalt And wheat, 
flocks with fine wool, and the dwelling of the Arab. The two 
races are different, the sounds from their mouth are not the 
same. Here is the truth ; but in the plain, as On the mountain, 
the devil hath his servants, and God hath his faithful. No 
Mussulman should be despised ; every man followeth his own 
road." 

"Whence comes it," I rejoined, "that you do not share the 
opinions that most of your friends entertain for them V 
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" I bftYe read them/' contintied Ali i " iind«ir tkei^ ^Y^ 
outside, I have found good. My words can prove it now, for I 
owe my life to the respect that each man feels for those of his 
race among their tribes. I was a soldier at the time of Osman 
Bey's expedition, and I saw his disaster. They tell me m th* 
town that all of you are about to enter their country, u the 
arm of the Lord directs your blows, success wiU follow ^o^ 
steps ; God alone can give it. The Eabyle, when he defend 
his village and his field, is like the panther pretecl^g iti»yo^uig^; 
whygo and beard them ?" ' • 

''^Hast thou seen otji fSaU on fi|ie Kneii?" I repHed. **'I!k^ 
spot increases and still increases^ and only stops at the last 
woof of the stuff. Thus must we cover this oountryrf More- 
over, their mountains have become the shelter o| outlaws and 
the bulwark of cut-purses. All they that do us htaixi are their 
friends, and our villages have been threatened. We cannot 
brook the insult. The steed that is not cowed will throw its 
rider. We are resolved to remain masters of the couAtrjf." 

" The truth is in thy mouth," said AH, after recoUeofing for 
an instant. " Thy thought is straightforward ; but thou wm 
find a different land from all those that thou hast hitherlo 
beheld. The light of day hardly lasts long enough io gui^e 
you down their precipices. The slope of the mountaiiis bnstle? 
with villages, storm proof, and the men have eourage in their 
hearts, an experienced eye, and a good gun. In peace-time, 
ball practice is in high esteem with them, and they thiilk it Did 
holiday, unless they direct the eye to the sight of their guft. 
The man who wins their loudest applause is ne who breaks iak6 
greatest number of eg^-s suspended to a string. Thi^ man hoh^ 
the life of his foe in his eye, he is good to defend tne land, and 
well fitted to protect his kin, for the Kabyle loves vengeance, 
he bequeaths it to his heir, and blood alone mA wash out 
injuries, though the punishment of death is not sanctioned by 
their laws, banishment being regarded as the severest ififlictioBi. 
During peace, while they carry on trade, manufacturing tissues, 
arms, powder, and God smite them for this sinT . . . . the 
false coin that deceives the Arabs of the plain, all have a right 
to command ; they do not suffer authority, and only yield re- 
spect to their marabouts. The decisions of the assembly which 
they have named are submitted to the approbation of each Ba'atf, 
and at a given time the public criers run from village to viltag^ 
calling the inhabitants to approve or reject any paTtiouIar 
measure ; but in the day of battle the will of au is blended in 
the soff (alliance). The tribes and cMefa melt iAto one another, 
and a single leader is proclaimed {the master of death). He 
fixes the battle and directs the arms. I tell thee ^at power 
abounds among, them, ai^d that their virarriors are manjj, Bo 
goon as the child can lift a gun, he is enrolled aittong tj^ fist of 
-^-^fenders, and owes his b&od to the teibe tiU age ^Isles hh 
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hcmd. Hht chdffts, who are unanimously appointed, see ih&i the 
aims are always in good order. * In the nour of powder,' the 
youngest take knotted sticks ; they finish the enemy, cast stones 
and carry off the wounded. The very women, in battle, excite 
the men hy their cries and songs, for among the Kabyles the 
wife must dare and bear as much as her husband : and if 
th« heart of any of the men should foil, and he should take to 
Ms heels, she marks Ms haik with a piece of coal. A curs^ 
henceforth attends the coward's steps. No, never shalt thou 
have heard so much powder qjent, never shalt thou have 
climbed such mountains. But, Ood willing, thou shalt return, 
Ibr He is the master of events.'* 

AH seemed at the bottom of Ms heart to doubt &e aoeon|-* 
pMshment of Ms wish, and, as I was about to reply, he conti- 
nued : — ** If any disaster should smite thee or thine, remember 
the anat/a, and do not forget that the women can give it; 
Uieir heart is more easily touched. I owe my life to a woman." 
** I don't know what it is. What is the anayd V* 
" 4he anayd" he replied, ** is the proof of the i^espeet that 
each man feels for himself in the mountains, the svmbol of con'- 
seguence, the right of protection. The most usual safeguard is 
afforded by any object that has belonged to the person grantinjp 
the anuya. The traveller, when he leaves the territory of his 
tribe, exchangees tMs si^ with another pledge given by a Mend 
to whom he is successively introduced in Sie next tribe, and 
thus, by a chain of introductions and pledges, he can pass 
IMfough the whole country in safety. There is another kind Of 
amayay wMch is begged when danger is pressing ; if the Kabyle 
covers you with it, even should the knim be about to cut yout 
throat, you are saved. The dnaya is a great thhig, a great 
bond, arid, for persons engaged in commercial puri^uits, it is a 

E ledge of prosperity, for Ti secures the safety of those whoae 
usiness calls them iato the country. Moreover, the right is 
held so sacred, that if any one ventured to violate it, the whole 
tribe woiidd avenge the outrage. My eyes have seen! its valuie 
on the day of the bey's death, and my heart has kept its 
remembrance." 

" That was a fearful day, probably ?" 

** My mustachios are grey ; many ti*mes since they have beek 
blackened with powder, and yet I have never since known 
what danger is. When the memory of that day recurs to my 
mind, the other actions seem only child's play." 

" Was it because the bey had not a sufficient force, or was he 
abandoned by Ms own men ?" 

** Taie care, if you please, lieutenant," said the cofPoe-house- 
keeper at tjiis juncture, sliding Ms legs over my shoulder, that 
he might hght a small lamp with three qpouts, having their 
tricks swimming in oil. payKght had vamshed abruptiv, and 
at its departure l5he narrow street had become httsriedia suence. 
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At the botjx)m of the cafe, the Arab music was playing: a war- 
like air, with a wild measure and cadence, while the improvisa- 
tore was relating the deeds of a southern chief. The wicks 
of the lamp now suspended from the ceiling, flickering in the 
draught, at one moment cast a lurid light on the features of 
Ali, and at another suddenly left him buried in the shade. 
The old soldier was recalling the past, and his face, commonly 
so impassable, betrayed the marks of such strong emotion, that 
I unconsciously drew near him, impatient to listen to his words. 

Then leaning his head, like a man who descries something in 
the distance, he began : — " Osman Bey was a powerful man ; 
he was a master-at-arms. On one hot day of powder and shot, 
a bullet had destroyed the right eye, but his thoughts guided 
the other, and curbed the masses. He was the worthy son of 
the bey, Mohammed the Great, who in the west drove the Spa- 
nish K)lk from Oran. After having governed the west, and 
shared the disgrace of the pasha, he was sent to Constantina, 
where he governed with right and might. Meanwhile, a storm 
was gathering in the hill-country ; a man, named Bou Daili, 
had arrived among the Beni Ouel Ban, not far firom the sea; 
he came from Egypt, and belonged to that sect which hates 
«dl chiefs. He was one of those i)eople called Derkaotta^ either 
on account of the rags they wear, or because they affect to 
speak in a deep, guttural tone. This man roused the moun- 
taineers to attack the Turks, promising them the victory, the 
division of the booty, and the command of the country, as soon 
as Constantina was captured. His words told so on their 
hearts, that while the bey, Osman, was absent to the southward, 
chastising the Ouled-Deradj, Bou Daili led up 12,000 men to 
the town ; but the hour of the Turk's abasement had not yet 
come; our cannon scattered the attacks of the Kabyles, and 
the bey, returning with all dispatch, found these crows swept 
from the plain. 

" When the messenger who carried this unfavourable intelli- 
gence had reached Algiers, the divan took cognisance of the 
matter, and the pasha replied to the communication, — *You 
are the bey of the province, Osman ; the cherif has appeared 
in the borders of your authority; it is your dutjrto march 
against him in person, to take vengeance upon him for his 
aggression, to reach him wherever he goes, and to kill him or 
dnve him from the country.* The bey read this letter, and 
iDaUed together a council of the great and mighty of the place. 
All recommended patience, that he might obtain by stratagem 
what was perilous to attempt by open force ; they represented 
that it was not safe to attack a wild beast in his lair, and that 
you should wait for him when he came into the plain ; but the 
neart of the bey was too great to stoop to fear, and he spake : — 
' My sire was named Mohammed the Great, and I am Osman, 
The pasha has spoken, I shall go. Prepare for departure,' 
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. "Inomitiliently adyices were oireulated among all the inilitia 
that tt© bey was going to burn some powder in the mountain. 
It Was a fine sight, I tell yon, the departure of so many brave 
^Idiers* At the head marched the bey ; right and left, a little 
in front of him, his sixteen chaous cleared the ctowd that 
pressed around him to kiss his golden stirrup. Notwithstand* 
mg the blows of their staves, the mtdtitude was so close-packed 
that the hoofs of his great black charger out a way through it 
like the knife through meat. Behind him floated his seven 
ILags, then followed the noisy band, and after it the officers of 
his household, with brilliant caparisons, at the head of a nume- 
rous body of cavalry* His main stay, consisting in the Turkish 
looti with iron hearts, closed the march. The first day that the 
bey entered the mcruntains, the powder i^oke little j the Kabyles 
Were meditating treason, they were awaiting the hour and the 
man. When we reached the Oued-Zour, never had oui* feet 

nttbered over such difficult ravines, and more than one mule 
rolled down the declivities. The enemy was lying in wait 
lor us by that stream, almost all hid in the thick woods that 
surroxmd a valley whose muddy ground yields under the tread 
frf man. Some entoVs from the tribes came into the camp. 
* Why,* said they, * snould the powder speak any longer ? A 
Btranger had come among them and seduced their hearts ; but 
since the bey did not oome to divorce them from their customs, 
and otly asked for the head of the criminal, why should they 
Quarrel ? Did people ever refuse to take out the thorn from the 
wound ? and does not the cure result from this operation ? Give 
us a detachment of your men,' they added, * for Bou-Daili is 
entrenched in a strong placfe, and we will bring him to thy 
eamp» where thy chctoits shall do according to thy bidding.' 

" The day of death had risen for Bey Osman, and clouded his 
ea^le eye ; he believed in the truth of these Words* Half of his 
faithful set out by his orders, and marched, full of confidence, 
towards the ambuscade. Their dying cries Were heaf d from out 
eampi The Eabyles had darted upon them like the wild beast 
fe<to its lair. Then Osman's great heart swelled within him, 
and he bounded forth to fly to their succour. We followed his 
steps. He Out across the valley, thinking to find a road, but 
the ground gave way under our feet. At the saine moment, the 
Kabyles ran down upon us from every slope, and their long 
ffuns sent a hail-storm of bullets into our ranks. Osman,; stand- 
ing in his stirrups, seemed to defy the shower with his lofty 
iorm^ and his look flashed defiance ; their balls kept aloof from 
him* With some other horsemen, he was in the act of reaching 
more solid ground, when his horse placed its foot in a deep hole, 
that was concealed by the long grass; he vanished, and the 
abyss closed over his head. A bey was to die, it was written, 
hut his body was not to fall into the hands of the Kabyles. I 
and adme others had gained the wood, but we only ran from 
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death to meet it. The Eabyles struck withoat pity, urged on 
to the slaughter by the cries of their women. The last moment 
of man in battle is the mirror of his life ; all that is dear to him 
comes up before his mind. Zarha, my wife, our little child and 
its smile, passed before my eyes, and my soul paled before death ; 
Zarha brought me the thought of deliverance. I grasped a 
woman's garment, craving the anaya. She, proud to show her 
power, threw her veil over me, and I was surrounded by her 
protection. Shortly after, nothing was heard but the report of 
the £abyle guns fired in triumph. Not a Turk (but myself) 
remained to reply ; and blood flowed so freely in the bog, that 
the Kabyles have since named it the mortar. Believe me, the 
plain is dangerous where the bey was crushed, who, with a wave 
of his hand, bowed down men's neads to the desert. Success in 
that quarter is very uncertain. Tet Ali Said hath said in his 
Commentaries, ' Submit to every power that hath force on its 
side ; for force is the manifestation and the will of God on this 
earth.' If you are destined to command, you will reach it 
through a cloud of powder, and the Eabyle will admowledge 
his master." 

Ali had le^ft off speaking ; he lighted his pipe a^ain, and 
fell back into his usual silence. The Arab flute and viola con- 
tinued the whole time playing their warlike melody, and the 
improyiser was chanting these words : — ** This long-barrelled 

fn killed his enemy open-mouthed." " That is the omen," said 
as I rose to depart. " Thanks, old Ali ; God willing, we shall 
do a good business, and we shall not meet the bey's mte." 

The narrow lanes of the old town were now buried in 
silence ; occasionally a white shade glided along the walls. In 
the square, several Arab couriers, curled up near their steeds, 
were waiting for the last dispatches of General St. Amaud, at 
the gate of the bey's palace ; for while Ali was relating to me 
the disasters of Osman Bey, the general was holding a confer* 
ence with the different chiefs of our service. Though far from 
sharing the superstitious terror of the old Turk, our leader was 
no less aware that a rou^h enemy awaited him, and he wished 
to have all the odds in his favour. 

On entering my quarters, I learned that the orders for start- 
ing had been issued; and so great was my joy, that aU the night 
through, in my dreams, I saw a Xabyle hopping from rock to 
rock, without being able to avoid my bullet. At daybreak, 
reality resumed her rights, and in the afternoon, the bugles of 
the different battalions were sounding the march on the road to 
Milah, a little town twelve miles south-west of Constantina, not 
far from the Kabyle mountains. 

Two brigades of infantry, 250 troopers, 1200 beasts of 
burden, carrying the heavy baggage ; in all, 9600 men, assembled 
from different parts of the province, and even from Algiers, 
mustered, on the 7th May, 1861, under the walls of Milah. The 
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zbuaves, the native riflemen, the chasseurs d'Orleans, the forei^ 
le^on, the 8th and 9th regiments of the line, all old stagers m 
Amca; the 20th, which had passed through the breach of 
Rome ; and finally, the 10th, just arrived from France. These 
troops composed the solid battalions of the column launched 
against Kabylia. Their chief was General St. Amaud, a man 
dexterous in this strife, in which you must often surprise the 
enem3r ; rapid in decision, firm in his intentions, and full of an 
inspiring ardour. Under him were General de Luzy, who em- 
bodies the traditions of the celebrated guard, in which he served 
his first apprenticeship; and lastly. General Bosquet, whose 
calm and handsome countenance so weU reflects the vigour of 
his soul, and the elevation of his character. Each corps was, 
moreover, commanded by energetic, obedient, and aevoted 
ofiioers, firm enough to act on their own responsibility when 
occasion required it ; and in the ranks were soldiers well tem- 
pered by a long series of fatigues and engagements — ^those 
vigorous natures that catch the meaning of the leader from his 
look, and throw their bodies into the focus of danger. Nor were 
less doughty elements wanted to secure the triumph of our arms 
in the mountains that they were about to penetrate for the first 
time. Behind each of those rocks and those fastnesses, which 
all accounts represented as most difficult of access, a rough 
population stood ready to dispute dearly every inch of a ground 
hitherto unstained by the triumph of an enemy. We were 
about to march straight to the post of Djidgelly, passing first 
through the country like a cannon-ball. Our guns were to 
describe a furrow through the country in the first part of this 
expedition ; in the second, raking the tribes from east to west, 
we were to reduce the Kabyles to submission. 

On the 8th of May, the inhabitants of Milah looked from the 
top of the half-ruinea ramparts of their little town, in the shade 
of their flower gardens, upon the long files of the column that 
was passed in review by General St. Arnatid, in the plain, which 
was lighted up by a burning sun. The drums were beating the 
call before the bnlHant staff; the soldiers presented arms, the 
band played flourishes, and on the horizon stood forth the moun- 
tains, where so many brave men were to fall. There was a 
warlike excitement through the ranks which seized hold of the 
mind ; for- this was not a mere display or a pastime of peace. 
The leader was mustering his troops before leading them to 
danger. Nobody, however, thought of it. The impatience of 
tiie general, who was proud of the manly attitude of the bat- 
talions, was shared by all those soldier hearts. 

The next morning at daybreak the column took the direc- 
tion of the Col de Beinem, and after having crossed the Ouad 
Eudja, whose limpid waters flow beneath bushes of the laurel 
rose, it formed its bivouac at the extreme limit of the territory 
friendly to the French. 
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Abotit tune ft.m. on the moming of the 10th, General Bt 
Amand, acoompatied by all the cmefs of the oorpa, proceeded 
towards a roeky ridge, situated about two kilometres 1*8 
miles from the camp. The eye plunges from this lofty point 
Aoifni upon the country of the Ouled Ascars, and rests at the 
extremity of the valley of Ouad-Ju, on the curtain of mountaiiui 
which had to be crossed the foDowifig day. The road, or rathet' 
the path, whieh was only fit for goal^, passed oyer a depression, 
called the Col de Menagel, which was crowned br two snmmitsv 
or nitons. To the naked eye, the ground at first seemed aceee^ 
sibie enough, but as soon as von made use of the telescope yovi 
perceired deep ravines, which furrowed the sides of the moon^ 
tains, woods presenting good shelter for defence, and, above ail, 
the rocks of a summit on the right, and some small plateaux of 
difficult access, crowned by several large villages. It was by 
these fearful paths, and under the fire of an enemy who, appse^ 
dating all the importance of this nosition, had ehosen it as tbo 
theatre for the first engagement (tney were already seen throw* 
ing up field works of earth and stones), that our party had to 
pass the long convoy of beasts of burthen in single file. 

After the general had carefullv examined the ground and all 
its details, and had ascertainea exactly all the difficulties it 
presented, he placed himself in the centre of the circle of chiefs^ 
s^nd explqined the dispositions which he had determined in his 
oien mmd, pointing out with his finger the place in whidi each 
commander should act, and listening to the observations which 
t^ere submitted to him. The brigade of Bosquet was to sweep 
the summit to the right, General Luzy that to the left $ these 
two brigades were ordered afterwards to turn the Kabvles hy 
the ridge. General St. Amaud in person was to march directly 
towards the Col, having a reserve held ready to support which- 
ever of the columns might need it. Eighty troopers were 
given to each column, in order to take advantage of the little 
plateaux which occurred at intervals on the declivities of the 
mountains, for a cavalry as active as that of our African army 
could make itself useful even on such ground. Behind this 
CTirtain of fire, the convoy, which was confided to the care of 
Colonel Jamin, who was to command the rear-guard, was to 
advance along the path scoured by the columns of attack. The 
coloneVs duty tras not less onerouvS and important than the 
others, for there was every probability that one party of the 
Kabyles, after being driven from the summits, would glide 
along the ravines, and throw itself on the extreme rear-guards 
All tiiese warriors discussing on horseback, presented a simple 
and grand spectacle. The words were few, as the words of 
men are whose troops will be exposed to destruction within an 
hour by the result of their discussion. They were like ^rents 
seeking to preserve the greatest possible nnmber erf tJieir chil- 
dren from destruction. Ben-Asdin and Bea-Senftiiy the tw» 
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Me& ti tiuo ^uargha, assisted at the coa&renoe of oar gene- 
ralB. This ooimtry offers the siagular contrast of great feudal 
chiefs, reminding us of the Dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne 
of our old France, and surrounding a country all whose insti- 
tations are essentially republican in the largest acceptation of 
tiie term. Ben-Aisdin remained dejected and silent during the 
^iiiole oon&ienoe. He doubted the event. Ben-Renan, a talL 
0toat soldier, well made, and a good nder, fierce, aotire, and 
bold, had, chl the contrary, taken the measure at a glance of 
tiiose who irere marchiug tc the fight, and had calculated the 
^laooei of success ; all about him breathed entire reliance in 
^M triumph of the French, and he already fancied himself 
diief of the nfiirly»subdued populations. As to the French 
generals, they had looked danger in the face more than once 
befora, and wero accustomed to subdue it by that intelligent 
combination whidi eonverts the efEbrts of all into a single stroke, 
guided b|r the thought of one man. 

On their return, w^n the biyouac had been removed more 
forward, at Ferdj Beinem, each man took some repose, and 
nrepared himself for the promised struggle of the morrow. At 
four in t^ morning the band of the regiments sounded the 
reyeilis with a warlike march. All were soon up, the tents 
struck, the mules loaded, and in the twinkling of an eye the . 
oanvas town had vanished. The trumpet of the staff then 
sounded the march, the bugles of all the corps repeated it. and 
the reffiments took up the respective positions assigned to tnem* 
The columns being formed, were ready to deploy when the proper 
moment should arrive. 

" I saw this morning, when I arose, a jackal and two erowB 
^k my right hand, on starting," said a Kabyle guide to me* 
"The day will.be propitious." 

** May it be as tnou sayest," I replied, and all my attention 
was soon fixed on the movement of the troops which began to 
riiow. We were just reaching the first slopes of the mountain 
Menagel, and the coup d'ml was full of interest for those who 
fi>rmyed part of the centre column. At our approach the distant 
hnm'of the enemy had ceased, when suddenly, from these 
rooks, these ravines, and these woods, there issued cries and 
loanngs like those of wild beasts, whilst the Kabyles gliding 
amcmg the brushwood, dexterous at ambushes, clever in retreat, . 
crawled along the ground to come closer to the enemy, fire off 
their guns, and afterwards bound away to avoid the bullet that 
answered their shot. By degrees the smoke from the firing 
clouded the air and intoxicated the barbarians. To a man who 
has never before been in such a predicament, their very appear- 
anoe is appalling. They no longer resemble men, but wild 
beasts let loose, yet the heads of the column were not much 
annoyed by this noise, for the ears of the soldiers have been 
long-Masonad to it, To the right werd the couayes and the 
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chasseurs d'Orleans, the men who stormed Zaatcha (1849), led 
by General Bosgriet, who inspired them with his daring and 
coolness. A bullet smashed his epaulette and tore his shoulder, 
but he is still at their head. 

** £n avant!" he cries, "sound the charge — not a shot — ^it 
would be loss of time. Up above, we shall take our revenge." 
Animated by his words and example, the zouaves and chasseurB 
dashed through the brushwood. Meanwhile, at the left column, 
the 20th of the line, commanded by Col. Mamelay, was climbing 
the declivities. The howitzers followed, and at the plateau of 
a villacfe, Ben-Renan, his cavalry, and eighty regular trooper^, 
reached, with the Commandant Foonier, the Kabyles, whom 
they pierced with their sabres. The commander, VaUores, fcU 
mortally wounded at the head of the soldiers, whilst the Turks 
of commandant Bataille sustained the heroic tradition of valour 
of the militia of the beys. The engagement was severe in this 
spot ; the length of the gun often alone separated the combat- 
ants, and the redoubtable Kabyle sword, the flUsat made more 
than one wound. M. de Yandermissen, a Belgic officer, gave 
there proofs of a brilliant and imprudent valour in allowing 
himself to be led away into a pursuit of the enemy. In the 
centre. Colonel Espinasse vi8t)rously pushed on the charge, . 
whilst General St. Amaud embraced m a glance all the move- 
ments, ready to repair the smallest accident. The gun shots 
were near cumbing the mountain. The right knoll was scaled 
by the zouaves ; their green turbans appeared on the summit. 
They played with the Dayonets, and threw down the Kabyles 
from the top of the rocks. " Jump, if you please. Monsieur 
Auriol V* said one of them, on seeing a Kabyle who had just 
cut a caper before his bayonet, and laughing, he wiped away 
the blood from his cheek, slightly grazed by the sword of l^e 
mountaineer. The drums beat at the same time on the left, 
the clarions sounded, the Col de Menagal was carried, chiefs 
and generals came to make their report, and had only to bear 
witness to the bravery of the soldiers. 

The troops took breath. Each one wiped away the glorious 
sweat of the combat. They carried one by one to the military 
surgeons those whom the balls of the Kabyles had struck, and 
whilst the heavy convoy was crawling painfully along the nar- 
. row paths, the soldiers, free now from all care, gave themselves 
up to repose. More than one looked with astonishment, from 
the top of those rjfce s, at the precipices he had passed in the 
heat of the strugdj^kid at this sight only he thought of fatigue. 
Some companies ke^the Kabyles at a distance ; but when it 
was necessary to descend the opxwsite slopes to gain El-Aoussa, 
where they were to hwotMc^ General St. Amaud, fearing to see 
all the efforts of the enemy turned on the rear-guard, gave the 
order to the two generals of brigade, MM. Bosquet and de Luzy, 
to keep their position till the whole convoy had filed off. We 
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marcKed weary hours,; night came before the troops had roachod 
their place of repose. Many pun shots woro still oxulmnHfC'd \ 
the rear-gnard was often rudely attacked. Colonel .lanun, who 
since the morning had shown himself worthy of the di'licuito 
mission confided to his intelligence and his vigour, took up, at 
8 p.m.,.a defensive position, with the last companioH, at the 
most exposed part of the camp. Though the want of wat(;r luwl 
forced them to halt there, G^eneral St. Arnaud had detorminod, 
At all events, to prevent the Kabyles from disturbing the nlvi)\) 
of his troops. Accordingly, all the military positionH, even at 
great distances, were occupied by his battalions. The foreign 
legion received the order to pass the niffht on a hillock. m;pa- 
rated from the camp by a wood, which tney were to watch oaro- 
folly. On going to this post, the lection discovered a body of 
the enemy already lodged there. Iho Kabyles were quj<jtly 
preparing their repast, awaiting the hour for the attar;k. Itfi' 
meaiately a vigorous chase oi the Kabyles was commtmat'A 
through the trees, and all night the ground guards harl th'fir 
eyes and ears on the alert, so that not one mountaineer atterrj (H'^X 
-an adventure. 

Commandant de Neven« the chief of the Arab bun;au« ha/1 
disooTered, through his spies, that numerous contingents of i\u! 
Ouled-Aouers had united, in order to attack m ilw. Wixi 'lay. 
These auxiliaries had taken a position in a ravim; m/t fur Urma 
the camp. G^ieral St. Arnaud resolved to anticif/aU; i^if^n^ arid 
cause them to be attacked* whilst a brigade should uliav/? Ui/; 
Ouled-AoiierB, our enemies of the prec^^din^ niglit, Oc^i/^ral 
Bosquet had to look after the Ouled-A'iw.^rH ; the Ou]/;d'A v^r» 
fell to tlie share of Creneral Ltizj. Vudfit Ui/^; Ytni/py st.'*>.;/i/'A^ 
the eeneiaL had, as the soldiers exprfr-vv;'! it, biii U^m/i/% w*,/* jn 
hand; anything mirht be ask/jd of Xhfita ; b^it it w^ '/u ti*^ 
moiTOW tnat the mt^ i^nvare isiXiinif:^ werh t/> \^^,s%. H h 
indeed a hard task to protect a eonv'/y \ti%i7*X»nijA *rA it* ta:,-^^, 
file oyer a ^oee of more than thr*^ mil'^. •4xA a \^^U fi^^^" V>; 
only road is a nanow path, two ih*A w;<t/;, pL-^r^^;^ *ukS6r,yr„ir, 
Into tibe Txwines, nmmn^ sdf/n^ th^ pr^r.ysfA^y i^'s, ^/r^::jajr,>rj^ 
zigjit and krft, by loeks vsA \k^':fL mv^^k, ytu:-^*', 'xj-, '.^.v^ >>< 
ngjit o€ tiie path ah/xrethi^, a2j<l it viu Za^/<^>*i:6rf W t- .;^» vu^ 
Htwwigii the gr)W2»i and hrwtLw^A^ !& ^/n.^ V* **:.*> >t V^ 
pnwisoiis, the aaczksiitiva, a&d ti^ wr^zy^r^, irxx t •u^'-.vr* 
aetive, mnmerj^^ a&i ^jormiiLfA «s^«Ly, 7 .r. iL-,«Jt t.'iMfr.'.::^^ -t 
witk a irdas' b^fir*:. 

vcte «»d«%^ v^ ^^-^^'f ;/iri.^'. i^ 2^. •r,».-r»'^ -ri-tf.— ^r '.i**. 

load* Tsab -pAiT.^^ «^ --is*^.^-'^^!,! jvv r'-^w -.* * .• l^.r^^- ►*? 
Ike soi^ieE, >^ii»i wriL a «.ix 1^^?;. vr-i ;«?>» .-.i^*,. r':i*-i. 
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tim>ugrli the -whole day » from the dawn till BuiiBet, he cuts aeross il 
broken country, with a cartridge incessantlv between his teeth, 
and gun in hand. The rear-guard followed : it was that which, 
generally bore the chief brunt of the strife. 

General St. Arnaud had given the order that, from lime to 
time, the convoy should be divided by companies of infantry, so 
much did he fear to see it cut off. The informations were exact | 
the country traversed hitherto by the column anpeared a level 
in comparuon with that over which they passea on the day of 
the 18th. Still, all proceeded in order, llie convoy, pressed 
by the subalterns of the train, closed up without losing ground. 
luiB positions occupied by turns seoulred its passage, and the 
enemy, although bold and numerous, was kept at a distance. 

At one of the difficult passages, upon the left flank, tiiere 
was an important position, for it completely commanded the 
path of the mules. The zouaves had first occupied it; the 16t& 
light infantry and Commandant Camas afterwaids. The advance 
01 the flankers brought up to replace them two companies of the 
10th of the line, recently arrived from France: this regiment 
found itself, for the first time, plunged into the furnace ; it wa« 
not yet hardened by suffering, and these savage enemies mads 
it feel that first astonishment which is experienced by all newly 
arrived troops. The Commandant Camas himself showed Cap* 
tain Dufour the points which he must occupy, and the paths to 
follow in case of retreat $ nor did he depart till he saw all in 
good order.* The enemy, for some moments, did not show them- 
selves on this side : silence reigned in the woods. With tho 
inexperience of troops ignorant of war, the soldiers of the 10th 
thought themselves in safety; some, yielding to /atigue, were 
lying down and resting ; others, looking at the combat carried 
on by the rear-guard. No one watched. The Eabyles, during 
this time, glided along, crawling through the bushes, and more 
than 400 threw themselves upon them, utteiing their warlike 
yells. Surprised, the French soldiers raUied round their officers 
in disorder. " Come on, mv lads ! charge bayonets !'* exclaimed 
Captain Dufour, whilst all who wore lace and swords listened 
to iiis words, and, incited by duty, they rushed forwards. Ave 
officers, sub-officers, and thirty-five grenadiers falling, struck 
in front. ' 

Meanwhile, behind and around these brave men, other 
feebler spirits were engaged in talking, shouting, or attempting 
a vain resistance, and ended in many cases by dropping their 
arms. They were seized with a kind of vertigo, and longed for 
life even at the risk of disprrace. The Kabyles were their only 
fear ; every other danger disappearing before this all-absorbing 
idea, which impelled many of them to spring from the top of the 
rocks, and descend, bruised by their fall, with their flesh all 
torn and bleeding, into the ranks of the convoy. Meanwhile, 
on the heights, a Eeroio death was expiating the fault oeeaiionea 
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bf inezperienoe in war in these young: soldiers. Masters of 
tibeir new position, the Eabyles sent their bullets into the con- 
voy, some even tried to cut it oS; it became infected with the 
disorder ) the pack horses broke into a trot, and there was a 
iBoment of disorder. But General St. Amaud, happening to be 
near, galloped up, and the confusion was soon stopped. Two . 
oompanies of the 9th were let loose up the rooks, and Captain 
Goumerie dashed away with them, and, though a bullet laia him 
iat, dead at the head of his troops, they soon ayenged him in 
Kabyle blood. This success reared the boldness of the enemies, 
and the chasseurs d' Orleans were vigorously pursued, when, 
Quitting the jwsition, they formed the ex^me rear-guard. 
Colonel Ei^inasse, howeyer, had expected this attack, and oulj 
keeping with him 100 men of the 20th, had sent the Turkish 
^aatiye troops to prepare supporting echelons in the thicket ; but 
^keeiyed by the ground^ the Turks stopped at too great a dis- 
^uice, and when the colonel began his retreat, the little troop, 
assailed on all sides, was immediately outflanked. Disorder 
lieized the ranks for a moment^ and the least hesitation would 
have been fatal at this juncture. But the colonel, who saw 
this, by a vigorous offensive drove back the Kabyles, and libe- 
rated his wounded, himself carrying off one on his shoulders ; 
and being shortly supported by fresh troops, he resumed his 
plaee at the extreme rear-guard, which ne had maintained 
since the morning, with the Turks of Commandant BatailJe and 
the 20ih of the line. The struggle still continued animated and 
warm« Durinar the halt the main-guards had watched with 
groul^ded muskets, while their more fortunate comrades were 
drinking their coffee soupe ; but they, in their turn, were evcn- 
tuidly relieved by fresh troops, and came to recruit tiieir 
strength near the stream, where they had halted under ^e 
tufted shade of large trees, which made this glade a delicious 
resting-place. They had laid the wounded on the grass ; the 
Rur^eons replaced the bandages that had been put on in haste 
during the combat ; and, at a little distance, the bands of the 
regiments were playing the Barcaroles of Haydee, with the 
same precision as at the opera. On seeing the attentive soldiers 
crowdmg to hear the music, like genuine badaudsof the Champs 
Blys^es, who would have thought that these loimgers were re- 
turnedf according to an Arab expression, from the gun's muzzle, 
imd were going to face it again oireotly. 

Military life is full of strange contrasts, which constitute its 
most fascinating charm, presenting unexpected transitions in 
the midst of uniformity, carelessness about the future, and the 
eonsciottsness of always doing one's duty. The soldier is master 
of the present hour j the future is for tne chief. Let the latter 
hjftve anxieties, if he thinks fft ; he is at liberty to have cares at 
the end of the day ; but as for the soldier, Hayd§e pleases him, 
nod he listens to it ! But, alas I there is no good thing that has 
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not an end ! As the general began his march, twenty gnn-shots 
wef e sent from the thicket. A guide was killed at ms side, and 
the horse of a zouave wounded in the leg. 

Commandant Fleury, some troopers of the escort, and somd 
zouaves who were falling into the ranks, rushed forward and 
hunted the Kabyles out of their ambush. A company of zouaves 
had received orders to scour the woods in this direction, but 
inclining too much to the left under these thickets, where it is 
so difficult to pud. landmarks, it had left one of the sides 
ungruarded. This accident, which was of Uttle consequence, was 
quickly repaired, and the column resumed its painf lu march till 
nightfall. More than once, Colonel Creuly, of the engineers^ 
and Captain Samson, were obliged to make the sappers use the 
pickaxe to form a practicable track for the mules to climb the 
precipices. Whilst they thus advanced, descending the ravines 
in long files, scaling tne mountains, worried by the enraged 
Kabyle dogs, which the flankers had great difficulty in driving 
off, the command of the extreme rear-guard was as difficult a» 
it was dangerous. Its commander was obliged to regulate his 
movements by those of the convoy; he could never dictate 
either the time or place for fighting ; at one moment he was 
obliged to advance rapidly, at another to hold his groimd. If 
a mule had fallen it must be raised up ; the wounded were not 
yet lifted on the cacolets, and this occasioned further delay. 
But every man stood at his post, opposing the cool bravery of 
discipline to the furious hordes of tne Kabyles, till the soldiers 
of the baggage-train had carried off the wounded. The self- 
devotedness of the men of this corps, constantiy exposed to a 
danger from which they are almost sure to derive no renown oc 
profit, is above aU praise. Hence, if they l)ehave in this 
exemplary manner without expecting any reward, it must evi- 
dently proceed from that sentiment of honour and duty which, 
inspires the Ftench army, and which constitutes its stren^. 
The Turks also performed wonders as the rear-guard, opposii^ 
stratagem to stratagem. The Turks and their opponents, the 
Kabyles, insulted each other like the warriors of Horner, of 
whom they had most certainly never heard. On this ofecasion, 
three men of the .Turkish battalion awaited their opportunity 
behind a thicket, a little in advance of their company. J^acing 
them, some Kabyles took aim at them and fired, wheSeupon 
the three Turks fell flat, and the Kabyles immediately rsn up 
to plunder them. They were already stooping down foi? this 
purpose, when a bullet full in the breast Imocked them ^ver. 
Our Turks, having simulated death, now rejoined their ^Dom- 
rades, gliding like serjients through the bushes. It was^thia 
that in this war individual action played a great part. VFor 
though in war all is, and ought to be, subject in diffeij ~^ 

depees to the impulse of the chief, yet the whole of his orL 

being once known, the intelligence of each man has full play ia 
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this style of fightmg. The mountain warfare in Africa some- 
what resembles those dramas where the situations are indicated 
and the characters traced out by the author, but where the 
actor has to compose the dialogrue. 

The troops fought well this day, but their spirits were not so 
high as the day before, for when the soldiers saw the shadows 
lengthening, and that since morning they had been lighting 
amidst a chaos of woods and mountains, weariness of mind 
was added to that of body, begetting a strange anxiety. The 
overthrow of the 10th was a sad affair. Those heads of your 
comrades, to whom but a few hours before you had spoken, now 
brandished by the Kabyles at the end of their lonp poles, with 
their eyes rolling and their*tongues hanging out full of blood, 
could not but forcibly strike the ima^ation, and cast a cloud 
over many a countenance. The soldier knows that one day or 
another he must die, it matters little to him, it is his lot ; but 
nothing torments him so much as the idea of having his head 
cut off. At length the battalions of the van-^uard settled in at 
their bivouac, and the convoy was just begmning to debouch 
from the narrow road, in which it was impossible for two to 
march abreast ; the firing rolled continually at the rear-guard ; 
§iere was no moon — all was dark. General St. Amaud had 
just placed the posts. He kept near a fire of olive wood during 
the defiling of the convoy ; his staff officers, MM. de Place, 
de Vaubert, and de Clermont-Tonnerre, were near him await- 
ing his orders, when suddenly, from the tail of the convoy to 
its head, ran the report that the rear-guard was cut off. Two 
thousand men separated from the column ! The case was serious. 
General St. Amaud made himself acquainted with all the cir- 
cumstances, and found that it would be too long for an officer 
to report news, having to pass those fearful roads : hence, if an 
accident had occurred, it must at once be repaired. The order 
was sent to the zouaves to take up their arms again. Half an 
hour's repose after a long route makes one feel fati^e the more 
overpowering. The zouaves were harassed, for during the day 
they had been employed for every business. It was the moment 
when the clappers or mallets (to use their language) were gone 
to Rome, a sayins: which probably comes from the proverb of 
the bells of the noly week. At the first sound of the bugle 
they were up — at the second, ready to set out. These old Am- 
oan stagers were always awake to danger, and the announce- 
ment of peril always drove fatigue away. It is thus they 
gained the honour of their name. Who does not know some- 
thing of the zouaves in France ? A just reputation, the glo- 
rious recompence of troops who knew better than any how to 
arvcad'a useless danger, and t6 overcome necessary peril. ** If 
thou wouldst conquer a danger, throw thy soul beyond it," 
said an old soldier one day to me. Such is the device of the 
zoi^ves ; it siuns up all their history. 
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After some further operations of the French force, one 
night, as Colonel Eepinasse was proceeding to bum down 
the m^^niiiQcnt villages of those who still held out, he was 
stoppea in his march by a precipitous ravine of nearly a 
hundred metres (328 feet). Confiding in this natural defence, 
the enemy thought himself safe. On the other side of tliis 
obstacle, and about half a league off, you caught sight of t^e 
villages, and the colonel was by no means the man to let yb 
his prey so easily. Accordingly, he gave orders to a company 
of Turkish tirailleurs to disband, and at all hazards to rea4h 
the other side, reflecting that if one single man could cross it 
was accessible for all his troops. During three-quarters of an 
hour their eyes followed the Turks hanging to the rocks, clinjf- 
ing to the bushes, and sometimes rolling down ; but at length 
one man appeared on the other side, proving the existence of a 
passage. Colonel Espinasse instantly left his muks, his artil- 
lery, even his horse, with a reserve, and rushed with his other 
troops into the ravine. After many efforts, they scaled the 
precipice.^ Still, if the Kabyles were to have attacked them, 
their position would have become precarious, and they must 
have abandoned the wounded. The colonel had relied entirely 
on his audacity to escape from the dilemma. He shouted ont 
to the Kabyles who had run up, pointing out to them the smoW 
from their villages burnt by the other columns, that the sanie 
fate awaited them if they did not instantly follow him to thQ 
general, adding that no obstacle could stop him, as they oouid 
easily perceive* He ffave them five minutes to decide, and tije 
time had not elapsed oefore the ehief» followed tlie eolonel, and 
tendered their submission^ 
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